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Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee: he shail 
never suffer the righteous to be moved. 


Scarcety do we find in the Bible stronger expres- 
sions of anxiety and distress, than in the Psalm from 
which the text istaken. ‘‘ My heart,” says the Psalmist, 
‘Sis sore pained within me, and the terrors of death are 
fallen upon me. Fearfulness and trembling are come 
upon me, and horror hath overwhelmed me.” This dis- 
tress was caused by the hypocrisy and treachery of 
others ; especially of those who were professors of re- 
ligion, and who had a high standing in the church. “ For 
it was not,”’ says he, “an enemy that reproached me ; 
then I could have borne it; neither was it he that hated 
me that did magnify himself against me; then I would 
have hid myself from him; but it was thou, a man mine 
equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance. We took sweet 
counsel together, and walked unto the house of God in 
company.” Sometimes he speaks of the cause of his 
trouble as if there were several, as when he says, “ They 
cast iniquity upon me, and in wrath they hate me ;” and 
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sometimes as if there were but one. But he was evident- 
ly surrounded by artful, malignant and hypocritical per- 
sons, who, while they professed great regard for his wel- 
fare, would not suffer him to pursue his duties quietly, or 
to be at peace. ‘He hath,” says he, “put forth his 
hands against such as be at peace with him: he hath 
broken his covenant. The words of his mouth were 
smoother than butter, but war was in his heart: his 
words were softer than oil, yet were they drawn swords.” 
These persons were doubtless types of a class who have 
been in the church in every age. Sometimes they have 
remained concealed; then again they have been drawn 
out, and become conspicuous ; but they have always been 
among the severest trials of the people of God, and the 
greatest hindrances to his cause. 

Thus troubled, two sources of relief occurred to the 
Psalmist. His first impulse was to free himself from the 
annoyances occasioned by the wickedness of others and 
the responsibilities that were laid upon him, by fleeing 
away and remaining in solitude. “Oh,” said he, “ that I 
had wings like a dove; for then would I fly away and be 
at rest. Lo, then would I wander far off, and remain in 
the wilderness.” We here see in him those germs of the «= 
monastic system which belong to our nature, and which, 
in after ages, were so fully and so disastrously developed. 
But better counsels prevailed. Instead of casting off his 
responsibilities and fleeing from his troubles, he was led 
to see that there was a God on high, who was able to 
sustain him under the one, and to deliver him from the 
other ; and to go to him in earnest and confiding prayer. 
‘“‘ As for me,” says he, “I will call upon God: and the 
Lord shall save me.” Having thus found the true source 
of relief and strength, he invites others to share it with 
him, in the words of the text— Cast thy burden upon 
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the Lord, and he shall sustain thee: he shall never suffer 
the righteous to be moved.” 

It will be observed that the former part of this passage 
is limited by the latter. The doctrine, therefore, which 
it contains, and which [ propose to illustrate in its appli- 
cation, first to individuals, and then to this society, is, 
that the righteous, who cast their burden upon the Lord, 
shall be sustained, 

These words, so far as they imply the existence of a 
burden of some kind, are applicable to the whole human 
race. There are none who do not find that in their con- 
dition, or character, or prospects, or duties, which gives 
them anxiety, and which may be regarded as a burden, 

- But the burdens which are borne by men are of two 
kinds. There are some, such as physical suffering, and 
oftentimes poverty, which are laid upon us by the provi- 
dence of God, which we do not at all voluntarily assume, 
and to free ourselves from which it is right that we 
should make the most strenuous efforts. These come 
upon us as passive subjects of that course of events which 
is ordered by God, and when we cannot free ourselves 
from them, our duty is, not mere submission—but cheer- 
ful acquiescence, and a full exercise of those passive vir- 
tues which are among the most efficient means of moral 
discipline. We are bound to believe, we do believe, 
however unequally these burdens may be distributed, 
however mysterious it may seem that they should exist 
at all, that they are all apportioned and laid upon us by 
the hand of a father ; and though we may say at the time, 
with Jacob, that all these things are against us; yet, if 
we have a filial spirit, we shall find in the end that God 
meant them for good. The basis of our submission is 
our confidence in him, that his government is perfect ; and 
while we know that ‘he does not afflict willingly nor 
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erieve the children of men,” it is ours to feel and to say, 
“Though he slay me, yet will [ trust in him.” 

But there is another class of burdens which belong to 
us as active and responsible beings, which are not so 
much laid wpon us, as laid before us, and which it 1s 
optional with us to assume or not. These are those 
great duties of piety towards God, and of reciprocity and 
benevolence towards men, the burden of which has been 
fully taken up and perfectly sustained but once in the 
history of our world. God is carrying forward his pur- 
poses, in the accomplishment of which we believe he is 
working out the highest good of his universe. In doing 
this he makes use of the voluntary agency of his intelli- 
gent and accountable creatures. He has made them 
capable of recognizing and appreciating those ends which 
he proposes, and of becoming intelligently co-workers 
with him. Here it is that we find the true dignity of 
man, and the highest point of union between him and 
God ; for, as man is great in intellect only as he compre- 
hends the thoughts of God, and great in suffering only as 
he submits to the will of God, so is he great in action 
only as he labors to accomplish the purposes of God. 
But the present constitution of things is such, that, in 
doing that part which God has assigned to us, which is 
truly ours, in the accomplishment of these purposes, self- 
denial and suffering are often involved. 

So far as we can judge, if sin had never entered, no 
duty would have been regarded-as self-denial or a burden. 
Obedience to a perfect law would have been perfect 
liberty, and the result of this union of liberty and law 
would have been a happiness limited only by the capacity 
of its subject. But sin entering, necessarily became the 
cause of burden-bearing, both to those who were under 
its power, and to those who were not. In itself, and to 
those who are under it, it is the greatest possible burden. 
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There is no slavery like that of sin, and that too, whether 
its subjects do or do not struggle against it. So far as 
holy beings have intercourse with those that are sinful, 
as when the archangel contended with the devil, it must 
be a grief and a burden; and then, if any are to be re- 
covered from the power of sin, as it has in itself no recu- 
perative energy, whatever is done for them must originate 
in an influence from without; and the great law of the 
universe for their recovery, seems to be that of vicarious 
suffering. Of this we have the great example in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He, and he only, ‘made his soul 
an offering for sin.” He alone “ bore our sins in his own 
body on the tree.” His sufferings only constitute an 
atonement, and lie at the foundation of human hope. 
Sull, it was necessary that the Apostles, and those who 
came afterwards, should be “ partakers of Christ’s suffer- 
ings,” and “ should fill up that which was behind of the 
afflictions of Christ.” He laid the foundation, but the 
superstructure is to be carried up, and this can be done 
only by the same spirit of self-renunciation and of burden- 
bearing which actuated him. 

Enlightened benevolence is essentially and uncompro- 
misingly opposed to all wickedness ; and the more intense 
the benevolence, the stronger is this feeling. Let then a 
benevolence, so enlightened that it is opposed to nothing 
but sin, so free that it is willing to do all things but to 
commit sin, move forward to the accomplishment of its 
purposes in a world like this, and a point will be reached, 
even though every thing be done with the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ, where there will be conflict, where 
all the possible power and art of selfishness and malignity 
will be arrayed against it, and where, if it goes forward 
at all, it must be into the fires which the rage and malice 
of its enemies have kindled. Let it be now, that the 
cause of God requires it, and it will go into those fires. 
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So was it with Christ. He excited no unnecessary oppo- 
sition. ‘There was nothing in his manner that justly 
gave offence ; but by simply taking up the burden which 
his mission required, he came under a pressure of agony 
which rendered necessary every drop of the bloody sweat ; 
he came to a point where he must wear the purple robe 
and the crown of thorns, and where he might not hide 
his face from shame and spitting. He came to a point 
where the cross was laid upon him so long as he could 
bear it, where the nails were driven, and where the ac- 
cursed tree, as it was raised up and fell with a shock to 
its position, caused every fibre in his frame to vibrate in 
agony. There, suspended between heaven and earth, 
lifted up that he might draw all men unto him, he hung 
for six long hours, enduring those agonies of expiring na- 
ture that could not have been greater, and that might not 
be less. The burden that was upon him bore him down 
to death ; and at no point could he have withdrawn from 
it, So as to spare himself a single pang. So was it with 
the Apostles. They were willing to become all things to 
all men, so far as they might. But not so could the crest 
of the serpent be smoothed down, and his envenomed 
bite be prevented. It was necessary that they should 
hunger and thirst, and be naked and buffeted, and have 
no certain dwelling-place, and be reviled, and persecuted, 
and defamed, and made as the filth of the world and the 
off-scouring of all things; and finally, that they should 
lay down their lives as the highest example they could 
furnish of the grandeur of faith, and as their strongest 
possible attestation to the value of those purposes of God 
which they were laboring to carry out. So was it with 
those ancient veterans in virtue mentioned by the Apos- 
tle in the 11th chapter of Hebrews; and so has it been 
with the martyrs and faithful servants and missionaries of 
Christ down to the present time. These have all recog- 
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nized the great principle, that burdens were to be assum- 
ed and borne, if good was to be done; and in bearing them 
they have all been actuated by one spirit. 

This principle we must recognize : this spirit we should 
consider well. It was not, properly speaking, an anti- 
spirit. It was a positive principle, striving after a great 
and glorious object, and going forward to the attainment 
of that in a spirit of love ; quietly, but resolutely, bearing 
every burden which the accomplishment of its purpose 
necessarily involved. It was not a vain or ostentatious 
spirit, for it sacrificed reputation among men; it was not 
an enthusiastic spirit, for the object in view justified the 
highest feeling and effort; it was not a fanatical spirit, 
for there was no malignity; it was not a superstitious 
spirit, for they followed Christ and paid little regard to 
organizations and external forms; it was not a selfish and 
ambitious, nor a self-willed and factious spirit, for they had 
no personal object to accomplish, or personal feeling to 
gratify. If they could but preach Christ and him cruci- 
fied, and exalt him‘as a Savior from sin, it was enough. 
It was by prayer and effort and suffering that the cause 
of Christ was borne forward and souls converted in the 
early days of the church. Paul knew what it was to 
‘‘travail in birth” for souls, to be in constant heaviness 
for them, to agonize for them in prayer; and wherever, 
since that time, souls have been converted, wherever 
there have been revivals of religion, there have been 
those who have known what these things mean. They 
may have been few, and perhaps unknown ; but they have 
been God’s burden-bearers in the great work of building 
his spiritual temple ; and it is because these have been so 
few that that work has gone so slowly up. 

Our business then, as individuals, is to follow Christ 
and his Apostles, both in the recognition of this principle, 
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and in the spirit in which we bear those burdens which 
properly devolve upon us; and thus doing, we shall be 
sustained. 

But while we ask, as individuals, the simple question, 
Lord what wilt thou have us to do? and should be 
ready to do and to suffer all that might be required by its 
true answer, we are to remember that we are liable to 
assume burdens that do not properly belong to us, and to 
bring upon ourselves troubles which we may properly, 
and which we ought to avoid. ‘The words of the text 
are—“ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sus- 
tain thee.” At this point cases often arise which it is 
difficult to decide. No doubt it may happen that a man, 
passing by and observing men at strife, could interfere 
with advantage ; and yet we are told that he that passeth 
by and meddleth with strife belonging not to him, is like 
one that taketh a dog by the ears. It is a great thing to 
pass through life wisely, knowing our own duty and 
doing it; and not interfering with those things which do 
not belong to us. ‘The character of men may often be 
tested as much by what they let alone, as by what they 
do. It cannot be doubted that a large portion of the 
burdens which men take upon themselves, of the cares and 
anxieties which trouble them, are such as they have no 
right to have, and as are in no proper sense theirs. It is 
not the ambitious, the covetous, the fashionable and” 
worldly, pressed down as they often are with their bur- 
dens, that are invited to cast those burdens upon the 
Lord. No; God will sustain no man, in the sense in 
which that term is here used, under such burdens as 
these. As I have already said, the last part of the text 
limits the first. It is the righteous only who are here in- 
vited to cast their burdens upon the Lord, and only as 
they are righteous, that they have any right to expect: to 
be sustained. 
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Bat as there is nothing so difficult to reach and to 
maintain as the simple and unostentatious, and yet ener- 
getic benevolence of Christ and his first followers, there 
is a constant danger, even to the righteous, and those 
most directly engaged in his service, of turning into some 
by-path which seems to lead. in the same direction, of 
putting that which is subordinate before that which is 
primary, of making false issues and turning aside to vain 
jangling ; and thus becoming involved in perplexities and 
cares which never could have come upon them, if they 
had pursued the simple line of duty. Ob, how many of 
the cares connected with rites and ceremonies, and with 
the maintenance of sectarianism in its various forms, are 
of this character! How do these cares often dwarf the 
growth and deform the proportions of religion itself! 
And can the burden of these be brought to God with the 
expectation that he will sustain us under them? No. 
They are to be repented of and cast off altogether, and 
never resumed. ~The only duty we have respecting such 
cares and burdens is, not to have them at all. They are 
all sinful in themselves ; and they are injurious, as exhaust- 
ing that energy which ought to be given tothe support of 
those burdens which are truly ours. It is these burdens, — 
and these only, which we have a right to cast upon the 
Lord—not to free ourselves from responsibility—for the 
language is, “Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain”—What? The burden? No, but “ thee.” 
The promise is that God will sustain us under our bur- 
dens, however heavy they may be, if they are the bur- 
dens of the righteous ; that is, if they are such, not as we 
have wickedly and wantonly taken upon ourselves, but 
such as he has appointed for us, and as are assumed out 
of a regard to his cause. 

But perhaps some one may ask at this point, how God 
can be said to sustain those who are overborne by wick- 
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edness, and who finally die in consequence of their bur- 
dens, and under their very pressure. How little does 
such an one know of the range of the spirit, and the 
power of faith, and the preciousness of the promises, and 
the consolations of God! I would answer such an one 
as Christ would have answered one who should have 
asked him to reconcile what he said about his yoke as 
easy and his burden as light, with what he said to the 
same disciples of their being hated of all men and perse- 
cuted and killed, for his name’s sake. I answer in the 
words of one who reckoned that the sufferings of the 
present time were not worthy to be compared with the 
glory that shall be revealed in us; who, while he looked 
at the things which are not seen, could count every afflic- 
tion which was but for a moment, light, because it was 
working out for hima far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory ; who could say of the Christians in his 
day, ‘that though they were killed all the day long, and 
were counted as sheep for the slaughter; yet that in all 
these things they were more than conquerors through 
him that had loved them.” 

Thus we see precisely the position which every true 
servant of God must wish, as an individual, to take. He 
must wish to have the spirit of Christ, to put himself 
under the great law of love, and then to do and to suffer 
just all which that law would require. He would wish to 
accomplish the greatest amount of good within his power ; 
and whatever sacrifices or sufferings he might make or 
endure, as necessary to this, he would say, in unpresump- 
tuous imitation of Him whose follower he is, “The cup 
that my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 

And what is thus true of an individual Christian, must 
also be true of a body of Christians, associated for the 
purpose of promoting any one of those objects which they 
believe it to be the purpose of God to accomplish. This 
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is the position which this Board of Missions, and every 
true friend of this blessed cause must wish to take. For 
a long time the church neglected to take up this burden. 
Awakened by the call of Mills and his associates, our 
predecessors were aroused toa sense of their responsi- 
bility. They put their shoulders under this burden. 
We think they were called upon by God to do it. We 
do not think that any one of them—no, not even the 
most devoted missionary has followed too closely in the 
footsteps of the Savior, or borne a burden that was too 
heavy. If Mills, or Hall, or Evarts, could speak to us to- 
night, we do not think that one of them would regret 
that he had labored or suffered so much. But they have 
gone, and have transferred the burden to us; and now, as 
we are true to our trust, our wish is to do and to suffer 
just all that God would have us do and suffer, that the 
gospel of his Son may become “a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and a salvation to the ends of the earth.” 

The question then arises, what the precise burden is, 
which God would lay upon us as a Missionary Society.. 

The importance of this question, and the reason why 
it presses upon us particularly at this stage of our opera- 
tions, may be seen, if we compare the present movement 
with that which took place in the early period of Chris- 
tianity. | 

When this movement commenced, it evidently had 
something of the spirit which actuated the disciples of 
primitive times. The burden which was felt, arose, not 
chiefly from a view of the temporal misery and degrada- 
tion of the heathen, but from their wickedness, and their 
consequent exposure to eternal death. It was the inter- 
ests of the soul, in its relations to death and judgment and 
eternity, that burdened the spirit, and gave energy to 
effort, and weight to appeals, and which led men to feel 
that they must, at all hazards, preach “ Jesus and salva- 
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tion” to dying’men. It was felt that there was a moral 
pestilence raging in those regions, which was going on 
unchecked to its awful issues, and the cry of its victims 
was ringing in their ears, that they should bear to them 
the balin of Gilead, and make known the physician that 
is there. So was it with the primitive Christians. ‘The 
love of Christ constrained them. Their desire and prayer 
to God for men was that they might be saved. They 
were willing—thus illustrating the true and only harmony 
between a stern regard to principle and a wise regard to 
expediency—to become all things to all men, that they 
might save some. It was because the gospel of Christ 
was the power of God unto salvation, that they were not 
ashamed of it. They felt that they were sent unto the 
Gentiles, “to open their eyes and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 
that they might receive forgiveness of sins and inheri- 
tance among them which are sanctified by faith that is in 
Christ.” It was true, indeed, that their doctrine would 
revolutionize and radically transform society ; but as they 
looked with the eye of faith upon the interests of eter- 
nity, the relations and interests of time dwindled into in- 
significance ; and with fearlessness, with simplicity, and 
with great power, gave they witness to the central and 
incontrovertible fact of the resurrection of Christ, and to 
the freeness and preciousness of the salvation that is in 
Him, and left the event with God. Pursuing this course, 
Christianity was aggressive and triumphant; and con- 
tinued to be so till the simplicity and grandeur of their 
object was lost in those questions which gave rise to 
sects, and which spring out of the relations of Christian- 
ity to the interests of man in the present life. Then the 
deep waters which had begun to flow, instead of rolling 
on to fertilize the whole earth, were drained off into the 
marshes of controversy, and became stagnant; and a 
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region which ought to have been like the garden of God, 
became the fitting haunt of those apocalyptic frogs which 
came out of the mouth of the dragon, and of the beast 
and of the false prophet. And what thus took place in 
that wider and mightier movement, it is to be feared may 
recur in this of our day. As this cause makes progress, 
it is found to bear upon literature, and science, and civili- 
zation, and commerce; and to become complicated, as 
few would suppose, with questions of church government, 
and of politics, and of social organization; and there is 
danger that a desire to promote civilization, and litera- 
ture, and science, and to remove directly specific forms 
of evil, moral, social and political, will take the place of 
the simple desire to preach Christ and him crucified, and 
to save men. 

The question then recurs. What are the burdens 
which God would lay upon us? 

I have already remarked, that when we, as Christians, 
undertake to promote an end, we do it because we sup- 
pose God intends to accomplish that end, and thus be- 
come co-workers with him. The responsibility and bur- 
den, therefore, which we assume must be determined by 
that purpose of God which we propose to accomplish— 
that particular result and triumph of his truth which we 
hope to accelerate, or to augment. But if, guided by 
revelation, we transport ourselves forward, and take a 
position where we can look back on the great drama of 
time as completed, we shall see that the grand results 
which God has been working out are two; one of which, 
however, is subservient to the other. - The first of these 
is to have its theatre on this earth, and will involve the 
full and perfect triumph of Christianity over every thing 
that opposes itself to it. The stone that was cut out 
without hands, must become a great mountain, and fill 
the whole earth. ‘The earth shall be filled with the 
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knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.”? Sooner or later, in one way or another, the 
time must come when the evils which now provoke the 
vengeance of heaven and curse humanity, shall come to 
an end; when wars, and intemperance, and licentious- 
ness, and fraud, and slavery, and all oppression shall 
cease ; when men shall show a true love to themselves 
by obedience to all the natural laws of God, and a true 
love to each other and to God by an obedience to all his 
moral laws; when all the energies of society, instead of 
being wasted in indolence, or dissipated and palsied by 
vice, or misdirected by ambition, shall be called out under 
the direction of a science that can avail itself of the agen- 
cies of nature in a way that we now know nothing of, 
and shall be employed in beautifying the earth, and in 
adding to the comforts of man; when family jars, and 
sectarian zeal, and party spirit shall cease; and, through 
the transforming influence of Christianity, there shall be 
a condition of society as perfect as we can conceive of 
in the present state; when the kingdom of God shall 
be set up, and his will shall be done on the earth. It is 
from partial glimpses of this state, and an attempt to re- 
move particular evils which are supposed to be the chief 
obstacle in the way of its advent, without any perception 
of the deep-seated and radical difficulty in the very na- 
ture of man, which nothing but the religion of Christ 
can remove—the plague-spot that his blood alone can 
cleanse—that there are so many reformers of the world, 
crying, Lo here! and lo there! whom we are not to go 
after nor to follow. 

But if it is specifically for this state that we are to 
labor, then we can make no difference between what is, 
and what is not, missionary ground. There is no city, 
or village, or family, on the face of the earth, where this 
state is commenced; and when we look at nominal 
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christendom, and see how utterly alien from the spirit of 
Christ are its general maxims and its current of feeling; 
how its energies and resources flow in channels that were 
never marked out by the finger of God, and that the 
little portion of those energies and resources that is de- 
voted to Him and his service, is but as the light mist 
which ascends from the surface of the river, to the great 
body of its waters; when we see its religious divisions 
and animosities, and these too growing more broad and 
inveterate, and its deep-seated moral corruptions ; when 
we see how much there is of faithful preaching of the 
gospel, and how general and systematic is its rejection ; 
we feel that there is on every side of usa call for Chris- 
tian labor; and that, unless there shall be brought about 
another proportion altogether of the aggressive and the 
resisting forces, the new order of things can never come. 
To labor for the accomplishment of this object in his 
family and neighborhood, is the business of every indi- 
vidual Christian, it is the business of every church to 
labor for it in its vicinity; and in doing this there is no 
vice or form of evil which they must not approach and 
attempt to remove ; not a weed, great or small, is to be 
left standing in the garden of God. But this is not mis- 
sionary labor; it is but as the farming and gardening of 
our thickly settled States, while the axe of the missionary 
startles the ear of silence in the unbroken forest. 

But there is another result which God has in view, to 
which this, of which I have now spoken, is but as the 
widening of the river at its mouth, to the ocean into 
which it flows. This is that which lies beyond the gen- 
eral judgment. This, eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive it. Every thing relating to this is vast beyond 
our thought. Those simple words, ‘Eternal life;” 
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those words of our Savior, “ Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father; ” 
the capacities of the soul, and the endless duration upon 
which it enters; the joy of angels on the conversion of 
one sinner; the coming and sufferings and death of the 
Son of God, all show that this result, even in the case of 
a single soul, far transcends our conceptions. It is salva- 
tion! “Salvation which is in Christ Jesus, with eternal 
glory ”—salvation through the blood of the Lamb! And 
then, when we look at the numbers without number of 
the redeemed, every one of them circling nearer and 
nearer the eternal throne, till he is lost in a brightness 
which our present vision cannot penetrate ; and at the 
wonderful revelation of the glory of God, of his mingled 
justice and mercy, which is made, and shall be forever, 
in every one of these, we see a result worthy of this 
strange scene of six thousand years, of its central figure, 
the cross of Christ, and of its closing scenes, the final 
conflagration, and the general judgment. 

Now every soul that becomes a partaker of this salva- 
tion, though he may have contributed nothing to the per- 
fection of society on earth; though, like the dying thief, 
it may have been in the hour of his last agony that he 
turned an eye of faith upon a crucified Redeemer, will 
yet swell the glory of that result. 

It was this salvation, that he, whom, without irrever- 
ence, we may call the first great missionary, came from 
heaven to provide and to publish; it is the fact that 
there is such a salvation, that lies at the root of missions, 
and supplies the circulating sap of all their vitality. This 
salvation it is our business, as a missionary society, to 
make known to the ends of the earth, to preach it to 
every creature, to proclaim it in every place, till the mes- 
sage shall find such a lodgment as to give us assurance 
that it will continue to be proclaimed there; and then, 
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having, like the great Apostle, no more place in those 
parts, to pass on to places where Christ has not been 
named. Certainly there ought to be an agency for pro- 
claiming these glad tidings every where, simply as 
tidings, to all classes of men, however wicked and de- 
based; and giving them an opportunity to embrace this 
salvation, without waiting to perfect society, or to adjust 
the nicer questions of theological controversy. Certainly, 
for the sake of the church itself, there should be enter- 
prises like this; in which Christians, who may still differ 
in many things, may unite, as brethren, their prayers and 
efforts; and which may be as cope-stones along the 
arch of the spiritual temple, where the tracery that 
springs from different points and adorns its sides, may in- 
tertwine its branches, and give unity and symmetry to 
the whole. This gives us the distinction between mis- 
sionary labor and all other; this gives us our principle, 
however difficult, in particular cases, its application may 
be. 

Our object thus being the salvation of men, the burden 
which rests upon us, is not simply a proclamation of the 
gospel among the heathen, but such a proclamation of it 
as shall save the soul. If we fail of this, we fail of our 
object altogether. I do not say that we do no good, but 
we fail of the object we have in view—of that which is 
the very soul of our enterprise. We are not a society for 
promoting civilization, or literature, or the arts; but for 
saving men; and the great reason why this is not more 
fully accomplished, is because our missionaries and our 
Board, and the Christian public who act with us, are not 
more ready to take up just the burden that is necessary 
to accomplish this. This is not the giving of money. 
Money cannot convert a soul. Any amount of this may 
be given, and nothing be effected, except that a certain 
sum has changed hands. Money! why the heathen give 
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far more money for the support of the pomps and follies 
of their religions, than we do for the spread of ours. It 
is not the establishment of seminaries, or of printing- 
presses, or of any external apparatus. No; but it is that 
constraining love of Christ, and that sense of the infinite 
value of salvation, which leads the missionary to preach 
the word, in season and out of season ; to testify publicly 
and from house to house of the grace of God; which 
would lead our missionary boards and the Christian public 
to sympathize with their missionaries in these feelings, 
and to sustain them constantly in the arms of faith and of 
prayer; which would fill the monthly concerts all over 
the land; and cause those who were there to wrestle 
with God as did Jacob, and to say to him, “‘ We will not 
let thee go, except thou bless us.” It is one thing to 
give money, and print reports, and go across the ocean 
and establish a station, and print books, and tell them 
something of the Christian religion, and how it differs 
from theirs; and quite another to go to them as Brainerd 
did to his poor Indians, as those who are under the wrath 
of God, who must accept of his mercy in Christ or perish ; 
and by the very agony of prayer, and the earnestness of 
preaching connected with it, to be the means of such out- 
pourings of the Holy Spirit, and of such manifest and 
surprising conversions to God. Those Indians have pro- 
bably had no agency in perfecting society upon earth, 
their very tribes have perished ; but they now shine as 
stars in the crown of their Redeemer ; and those conver- 
sions were worth more than all the results of great meet- 
ings, and speeches, and munificent donations, from which 
the spirit of prayer and of God is absent, and which are 
not connected with the salvation of the soul. There was 
connected with them more true missionary labor. 

That we have failed, and that this has been our great 
failure, of taking up this burden as we ought, there can 
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be no doubt. Whether wrong principles have in any 
case been adopted in pursuing things incidental too much, 
I cannot say, but they certainly have been pursued too 
exclusively. There has been a withdrawing of the spirit 
from those higher regions of spiritual sympathy, and 
struggle, and communion with Christ in the fellowship, 
of his sufferings; and all the channels of that sympathy 
have been left empty and dry; and so while there has 
been external activity, and some good has been done, 
there has yet, around many of the missionary stations, 
not been the greenness and verdure which we hoped to 
see. So has it been; so is it now. And unless this 
Board and its friends come together with the confession 
of their sin in this, and with a readiness to assume this 
burden more fuliy for the future, and to cast themselves 
upon the Lord, that they may be sustained in bearing it, 
then that which is really the cause of missions will go 
backwards, and we shall have perplexities and burdens 
come upon us as judgments, and under them God will 
not sustain us. 

But, it may be asked, Are we to neglect literature and 
science, education, and forms of government, and civili- 
zation? Are not these valuable in themselves, and are 
they not important aids in promoting Christianity? Are 
we to narrow our views to a single object, and not rather 
take those that are comprehensive and enlarged ? 

The general question here involved there is not now 
time fully to discuss. From the first there have been 
two theories of missions, according to one of which we 
are to introduce Christianity at once, as a means of sal- 
vation, and to leave other things to follow in its train ; 
and according to the other, we are to introduce other 
things as the means of introducing Christianity. I do 
not mean that missions have been established distinctly 
and avowedly on these two principles, but that in the 
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minds and in the labors of some, the spirit of the first 
method, which may be called the method of faith, and 
that in the minds and the labors of others, the spirit of 
the second method, which may be called the method of 
philosophy, has predominated. Now we. believe in the 
method of faith. We believe that the greater will in- 
clude the less—that, as a general thing, under God’s gov- 
ernment, and more especially where, as in a tree or an 
animal, or a human being, or in the social state, our ob- 
ject is to be reached by a process of developement, the 
attainment of the highest end must ultimately involve 
that of all others. We believe that the religious nature 
of man is that which is deepest and most radical in him ; 
and that it is only as that is quickened, that motives of 
sufficient power to induce him to break away from the 
vices and degradations which are opposed to a high civili- 
zation as well as to a true religion, can be brought to 
bear upon him. We believe that, except as this nature 
is quickened and directed and strengthened by Christian- 
ity, any form of civilization that may exist will fall in by 
its own weight; that literature will become corrupted 
and a curse; that social life will be full of jarring ele- 
ments; and that inventions in the arts, and those im- 
provements which facilitate the intercourse of men, and 
every thing which gives an accelerated movement to so- 
ciety will be but as the laying down of the iron track, 
and the concentration of energy in the iron horse, that 
shall prepare the way for the shocks of more awful and 
destructive collisions. We do not find, and the fact is to 
be noted, that Christ or his apostles made any inventions 
or discoveries in the arts and sciences, or sought directly 
to promote literature. We believe that the preaching of 
‘Christ and him crucified,” and that only, is “the wis- 
dom of God and the power of God unto salvation ;” and 
that, if we can so plant and water the tree of life that we 
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shall have the fruit that is unto eternal life, we shall have 
also the green leaves, and the fragrance, and the broad 
shade of a right social state ; and we think but lightly of 
that kind of enlargement and liberality of view which 
would lead any one to leave his appropriate work at the 
root of this tree; and to be looking all over the branches, 
and spending his minute and fruitless labors around its 
individual fruit stalks, and the peduncles of its leaves. 
The principle here indicated we hold to be essential in 
the first planting of Christianity; and even after it is 
established, it may be doubted whether it will not be 
found that those who attempt to carry society forward on 
any other principle, will not “labor in the very fire, and 
weary themselves for very vanity.” 

We see then, distinctly, what our object is; and what 
the great burden is which we must assume, if we would 
accomplish it. It is one which the world knows nothing 
of; which none but those who sympathize with Christ in 
that spirit which brought him to this world can know. 
But as we move on under this, we find, at different 
points, individual burdens which often press upon us with 
great weight. Such have, at times, been the want of 
suitable men as missionaries; the removal by death of 
able and distinguished helpers; the interference of popery ; 
persecutions among the heathen, and perhaps defections 
among those, who, it was hoped, would stand firm; a 
want of pecuniary means, and revulsions in the commer- 
cial world. Of this class of burdens, which must vary at 
different times, I shall at present speak of only two. 

The first is, the state of the churches at home—the 
alarming suspension of divine influences over the land, 
and the consequent evils that are every where creeping 
in. The apostle well understood his subject when he 
compared a Christian community to an organized body, 
in which, if one member suffer, all the members suffer 
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with it. Water cannot rise higher than its source. If 
Christianity is to go out from us, we can send only such 
as we have. If our churches are in a backslidden, and 
languid, and worldly state, and have little care for the 
conversion of men around them, they will have still less 
for that of the heathen. Prayer will cease ; the contri- 
butions will fall away; missionaries of the right stamp 
cannot be had; unexpected obstacles will arise; the 
hands of those in the field will be weakened, the strength 
of the bearers of burdens will be decayed, and there will 
be much rubbish so that they will not be able to build the 
wall. We are indeed assembled to deliberate for the 
salvation of the heathen; but when we see the woe of 
Bethsaida so dreadfully incurred by our own congrega- 
tions, and that gospel which we would send far away, 
apparently so powerless as it is preached at home ; when 
We see our young wen growing up, and those who are 
educated going into the world without religion; and 
when we look at the immediate and more remote bear- 
ings of all this upon the cause of missions, we must feel 
that this state of things is pressing as a heavy burden 
upon us. Oh that this great and solemn convocation 
might so feel this burden, and so cast it upon the Lord, 
that a spirit may go forth from this place that shall re- 
vive the waste places of Zion, and cause the wilderness 
and solitary place to rejoice. 

_ The second burden of this kind which I shall mention, 
is one which probably would not exist with much severity 
of pressure, were it not for the first. It is, that the 
friends of missions are not altogether agreed among 
themselves respecting the true burdens, which, as asso- 
ciated together in this enterprize, they ought to assume. 
There is doubtless an honest difference of opinion among 
good men, true friends of this cause and of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, more particularly on the subject of slavery, 
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how far we ought to go, and what precise course we 
ought to adopt. This subject I mention here, not for the 
purpose of discussing it, for this is not the place ; but be- 
cause it is a great and difficult subject, and many, and 
perhaps all the friends of this cause have come together 
feeling that it must press as a peculiar burden upon this 
meeting of the Board. God forbid that this Board 
should not assume fully every burden on this subject 
Which the God of missions would lay upon them. 
I hope and believe it is their desire to do so. God forbid 
that they should do any thing to countenance or to sus- 
tain the curse of slavery, or that in their own onwatd 
movement they should create backwater that would re- 
tatd the vessels freighted with any other benevolent en- 
terprize. But then, on the other hand, there aré evils 
equally obvious, and perhaps equally great, which must 
ensue, if this Body should turn aside from its appropriate 
work, if elements should enter permanently into its dis- 
cussions and cotinsels which must, in a body constituted 
like this, become the elements of distraction, and of dis- 
aster to the heathen world; but which might be appto- 
priately and successfully controlled by organizations 
formed for the purpose, and be combined to issues that 
should be for the glory of God, and the good of the 
slave. 

And while there are these dangers on the one hand 
and on the other, such as nothing but the wisdom and 
grace of God can enable us to ateid; the heart bleeds at 
the thought, that, in a day like this, Christian brethren 
cannot agree to labor together in sending the gospel of 
peace and love to the heathen. That in this day, when 
divisions are extending so widely ; when the dragon of 
popery is pursuing the church wherever she goes into the 
wildérness of heathenism, and stands ready to devour 
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every child of her missions that may be born; when the 
malaria that comes up from his seat is borne on every 
breeze across the ocean, and is beginning here and there 
to render thick and stifling the free air to which we were 
born; when the missionaries are struggling and dying in 
the field for want of help; when the whole heathen 
world is open to us, and from its length and its breadth 
the Macedonian cry comes up; when it does seem that, 
if we all would but unitedly put our shoulders under this 
ark of God—tor under this dispensation he has made us 
all priests unto Him—and bear it forward, the Jordan of 
our difficulties would open before us, and we might go in 
and possess the promised land ;—that in such a day there 
should be danger that that union which is strength 
will be dissolved, that on any ground those who have 
labored and have loved to labor together in this good 
cause will fall out by the way and bring reproach on 
the name of Christ in the sight of the heathen and of 
those who watch for our halting, is a thought that cannot 
fail to be as a heavy burden upon every heart that loves 
the cause of God. May that God who has hitherto in- 
terposed in behalf of this cause, prevent it. 

But whatever the burdens now resting upon us may 
be, I may remark here, that probably they will not, as a 
whole, be less in time to come. There are some who 
suppose that we are on the borders of the millennium, 
and that obstacles are to give way of themselves; that 
as the church begins to move upon the old strong holds 
and fortresses of sin, she will find them dismantled, and 
the gates wide open, and those who had hitherto defend- 
ed them waiting with open arms to receive her. But 
that law under which the love that would reclaim men 
and bring them back to God was of old espoused to 
struggle and suffering, has not been repealed, and is not 
likely to be in our day. The great adversary of God 
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and man is not asleep; and we may be sure, if some for- 
tresses seem to be weakened or abandoned, and some 
batteries to be quiet, that it is because there are masked 
batteries preparing, and mines dug, and trains laid, it 
may be under our very feet. He must have read history 
and man to little purpose, and know little of the deep- 
seated opposition of this world to the cross of Christ, and 
his simple and spiritual religion, who sees any thing in 
the improvements or enlightenment, or in what is called 
the liberality of the nineteenth century, which is to 
prevent the fires of persecution, and the agonies and 
triumphs of martyrdom. He must have looked upon 
passing events with but a listless eye, who has not seen 
indications that such things are on their way. Some of 
these are to be found in the tendency to unchecked de- 
mocracy and the spirit of mobs; in the prevalence of 
infidelity ; in the increase and power of popery; and in 
the relations of these to each other. 

There is evidently a kind of worship of democracy, 
and even an endeavor on the part of some to identify it 
with Christianity, without reference to the materials of 
which it is composed. But while a democracy in which 
every man should obey God, and love his neighbor as 
himself, would be well; an infidel and atheistic demo- 
cracy, manifesting, as it certainly would, the animalism 
of the brute with the art and malignity of the fiend, 
would give us the most vivid image of hell upon earth of 
which we can conceive. That there is, through the pre- 
valence of this spirit, a gradual lowering down of author- 
ity, and a loosening of restraint, and a tendency to mobs, 
and a feeling of insecurity, cannot be denied ; and than 
such a spirit, not all the art this side the pit, no, nor in 
it, could have devised a more appropriate agency to be 
made ready to the hands of the Jesuit, by which, in the 
very name and under the guise of liberty, he might 
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heave from its base, and cause to go down in a sea of 
anarchy and blood that standing point, which, in the 
name of humanity, we had reached—that sou srw which 
we fondly hoped we had found, where we could place 
the lever that should lift a fallen world to freedom and 
to God. This Rome and despotism well understand, 
and they are pouring in the materials of which mobs are 
made. Then there is the spirit of infidelity in its various 
forms, more extensive than many suppose. ‘There is the 
coarse and brutal infidelity of ignorance and vice, that 
bandages its own eyes, and under the goad of passion, 
rushes into sin as the horse into the battle ; then.there is 
the more refined and plausible infidelity, that would fain 
pluck leaves from the tree of science to cover its naked- 
ness; and then there is that, perhaps not less dangerous 
and envenomed, which may be found coiled up under 
the broad robe of latitudinarian charity with which some 
Christian sects choose to cover themselves; and between 
this, too, in whatever form, and popery, it will yet be 
found that there is a deep affinity. They have need of 
each other. It is upon such forms as those of popery, 
that, in those hours of misgiving which it always has, 
infidelity loves to pillow its head; and then, with her 
penances and superstitions, the arch-sorceress well knows 
how to drug into stupidity the little conscience it had 
left, and, in the name of God, to put into its hand the 
dagger of persecution with which to stab the vitals of 
liberty and true religion. And when we remember how 
rapidly popery: is increasing, and that it has lost none of 
its art, or of its blood-thirsty spirit, we cannot fail to feel 
how ominous it is that, on such a wonderful theatre, 
these three elements are beginning to come into such 
close and extraordinary contact. It would. not be sur- 
prising, if, as they; mingle, scenes should be revealed 
which may, find a parallel only in the French revolution. 
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And then, when we remember the materials of hate be- 
tween the native and foreigner, between the capitalist 
and the laborer, and hear the low grow! of agrarianism ; 
when we remember sectional jealousies and the distract- 
ing relations of slavery ; and see how easily the standard 
of a civil and a servile war might be unfurled, we cannot 
feel that the burden that rests upon the church in refer- 
ence toa the cause of Christ here, or in foreign lands, is 
likely to be diminished in our day. No, it will be in- 
creased. The call for prayer, and contributions, and 
effort, will be more and more urgent, till, under the pres- 
sure of such a burden, we can only go and cast it upon 
the Lord. 

And this, Fathers and Brethren, I now invite you to 
do. Your burden is great. To you the churches are 
looking, to you the missionaries, to you the heathen. 
Upon you are dependent thousands and tens of thousands - 
for the bread of life, and from stations upon which the 
sun never sets, that gleam amidst the darkness of hea- 
thenism, along the continents, and the islands of the sea, 
they turn their eyes to you, and they beseech you, by the 
love and example of Christ, not to “fail or to be dis- 
couraged till judgment shall be set in the earth, and the 
isles shall wait for his law. But great as the burden is, 
cast it upon the Lord, and he shall sustain you. 

I cannot but think that, in this simple principle of 
taking up just the burden that God would lay upon us, 
and then easting it upon Him, we find our true position— 
the only position of true dignity, of usefulness and peace. 
Thus doing, it is evident that the simpler and more 
spiritual is our object, the less embarrassed and the more 
efficient may be our action. But whatever object we 
may feel bound to adopt, we shall never become com- 
mitted to any thing but to the cause of God. Thus shall 
we be saved both embarrassment and disappointment. 
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We shall never become committed to any former course 
of action. Our prejudices and pride of consistency we 
shall sacrifice before this principle. Dear as this Board 
is to us, we shall not be committed to it, except as its 
cause is the cause of God. Dear and cherished as other 
objects may be, we shall not wish to press them here, 
except as by so doing we may promote the cause of 
God. This principle will teach us where to yield and 
where to be firm; and while we are careful to take up, 
each one his own burden, it will lead us also, in meek- 
ness and forbearance, to bear one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ. Thus doing, the embarrass- 
ments and complications that grow out of selfishness and 
pride, and a desire to promote personal objects will be 
removed, and we shall all hear the one voice of the 
Captain of our salvation as he leads his hosts to the con- 
flict, saying, ** FoLLow me.” 

Fathers and Brethren, in thus calling upon you to cast 
your burden upon the Lord, I cannot forget that I am 
speaking to those who have long known what it is to 
bear burdens, and to cast them upon Him—yes, and to 
be sustained too. I speak to some upon whom the bur- 
den of this cause lay in its infancy. Do you remember, 
venerable men, how heavily it pressed upon you then, 
when you had small means, and no experience, and all 
was dark? And where did you go? Do you remember 
when you saw the sails expand and lessen in the dis- 
tance, that bore the first missionaries from these shores ? 
And where did you go then? Do you remember when 
your missionaries seemed to be shut out from the whole 
heathen world? And where did you go then? Do you 
remember, Fathers and Brethren, more recent days of 
darkness, and how you went to God, and how he re- 
moved you out of a strait into a large place, and com- 
passed you about with songs of deliverance? Do you 
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remember the darkness that might be felt when the com- 
mercial pressure was on the nation; and when, as the 
burden was rolled upon God in prayer, his Spirit came 
down into the special meeting, and made the place as 
Goshen, where there was light? Did we ever, in all 
the history of this Board, cast our burden upon the 
Lord, and find his promise fail? No, never; and we 
never shall. 

To thee, then, O thou God of missions, according to 
thy command, we unitedly come and plead thy promise. 
This is not our cause, but thine. Thou knowest per- 
fectly the burden that is pressing upon us in bearing it 
forward. That burden we cast upon thee. Sustain 
THOU us.—Amen. | 
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Bancor, February 21, 1844. 


Dear Sir: 

Having listened to your morning Sermon of last Sabbath, with much interest, and 
believing the sentiments expressed well adapted to promote “‘ pure and undefiled relig- 
ion,”’ in the Church, and elevate the tone of morals in Society, we request the favor of 


a copy for publication, 
We are, Dear Sir, very respectfully, your obedient Servants, 


J. C. STEVENS, 
GEO. W. PICKERING, 
JOHN McDONALD, 
JACOB DRUMMOND, 
AMOS JONES, 

JOHN TRUE, 

OTIS SMALL, 

GEO. WHEELWRIGHT. 


To Rev. JOHN MALTBY. 


Bancor, February 27, 1844. 


GENTLEMEN: 

The manuscript referred to in your note of the 2ist inst., is at your disposal. The 
Sermon was hastily written, at the close of the week, and with no thought of any use 
of it, beyond my pulpit. I have felt at liberty, therefore, to make some verbal altera- 
tions, and to employ some additional illustrations. All modifications of sentiment have 
been carefully avoided. The notes have been added. 

Yours very truly, 
J. MALTBY. 
To J. C. STEVENS, 
GEO. W. PICKERING, 
JOHN McDONALD, 
JACOB DRUMMOND, 
AMOS JONES, 
JOHN TRUE, 
OTIS SMALL, 
GEO. WHEELWRIGHT. 


DISCOURSE, 


1 PETER II. 2, 
“* As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may 
grow thereby.” 
1 JOHN III. 9. 


** Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed remain- 
eth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.”’ 


In the first of these passages, the natural birth, and the 
spiritual, are brought together in an implied comparison. 
“‘ New-born babes ;”—the expression makes you think of the 
infant, of the babe in Christ, and of both. You see the infant, 
just beginning to breathe and have natural life; and you see 
the young convert, just beginning to love God and have spiritual 
life. The intimation is, that im the two cases there are points 
of resemblance. The one has instinctive appetites or desires, 
and so has the other. The infant hungers, takes the aliment 
provided, and lives upon it. The babe in Christ hungers, takes 
the aliment provided, even “ the sincere milk of the word,” and 
lives upon it. The infant has many desires ;—so has the babe 
in Christ. The hungerings of the infant have an impulsive 
influence ;—and so it is with the renewed mind. The hunger- 
' ings and cravings felt, lead to corresponding seeking and doing. 

Now my question is, whither do these appetites of the renewed 
mind tend? Where will the man go, who is led by them? 
What will he do? 

At this point, the teachings of the second verse of the text 
come in. ‘‘ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin; 
for his seed remaineth in him; and he cannot sin, because he 
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is born of God.” His seed remaineth in him. “ There is,” 
says Doddridge, “an immortal principle implanted in the heart.” 
And the hungerings and thirstings which spring from it, the 
text tells us, do not lead to sin,—cannot lead to sm. They 
withdraw the soul from sin. They lead it away into the fellow- 
ship of holiness, to find its joy in the things of the kingdom 
of Christ. 

Let there be, then, the renewed heart, and there will be also 
new impulses of longing, and of desire. As by an instinctive 
prompting, the soul will come into a new fellowship. It will 
transfer itself into new society. The man will be led in a new 
direction. Under the influence of gracious affections, he will 
forsake the paths of sin. He will not walk in them. Not, if 
you please, because any specific law forbids. is desires are 
not that way. His spiritual appetites—the new affinities of his 
soul, hold him to a new course. 


Ir WILL BE MY OBJECT TO SPEAK OF SOME OF THE THINGS 
WHICH THE RENEWED MIND, WITH ITS GRACIOUS AFFECTIONS IN 
EXERCISE, CAN NEVER BE PREVAILED UPON TO DO. 


In the first place, 2¢ can never be persuaded to live without 
habitual prayer. It can never feel inclined to do it. Just as 
well might the hungry man feel inclined to live without food. 
Renewed by the Holy Ghost, the mind hungers after God. It 
waits for no law of requisition. Spontaneously, it aspires after 
him. New-born infancy waits for no law of requisition to 
bring it to its mother’s breast. It is the motion of nature. To 
endeavor to preserve our life, is a matter of acknowledged duty ; 
but who waits for the precept? Who eats, and drinks, and 
sleeps, simply because he is required to do it? There is an 
instinctive prompting. The precept all apart, inherent prompt- 
ings of desire move us. 

So of the man renewed, with his gracious affections in 
exercise. ‘‘ My soul followeth hard after thee.” 


“Were I in heaven without my God, 
*©>T would be no joy to me ;. 

* And while this earth is mine abode, 
**T long for none but thee,” 
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Secondly, the renewed mind, under the influence of gracious 
affections, can never come into love with “the course of this 
world.” The objects in which it most delights are not there. 
Its happiness is found, not there, but in another direction. All 
its inward promptings of desire and hope, are in another direc- 
tion. ‘To have fellowship with the course of this world, then, 
it must forego its most cherished preferences. In some strange 
way it must come to choose and love what, with its new affec- 
tions in exercise, could awaken only grief and repugnance. 
Its highest interest found in the kingdom of Christ,—its joy, its 
delight there, and yet in fellowship with a world that turns its 
back upon that kingdom! Its supreme affection placed on 
God,—loving him more than every thing else, and yet in fellow- 
ship with a world that says, ‘“‘ Depart from us; for we desire 
not the knowledge of thy ways 
ever filled the mind of Nicodemus, we might ask, ‘ How can 
such a thing be’? “‘ What fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? And what communion hath light with dark- 
ness? And what concord hath Christ with Belial? Or what 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel?’ Delivered from 
the power of darkness, and translated into the kingdom of God’s 
dear Son, how can the renewed mind love the society of that 
darkness out of which it has been translated? Can it, with all 
its new affinities, turn back and find congenial fellowship there ? 
It cannot be. Why, clip the wings of the woodland dove, and 
shut her up to the company of your domesticated fowls. In 
the midst of them is she not lonely? The place, the company, 
the prevailing habits, are not her choice. Give her a new set 
of affinities, and of sympathies, and her feelings of repugnance 
may cease ;—then she may coalesce, and love her new condi- 
tion. So you must smother the gracious affections of the 
renewed mind, before it can come into love and fellowship with 


” 1! With livelier wonder than 


the course of this world. 


I come, therefore, to a third particular: As the renewed 
mind can never come into love with the course of this world, 
so, in the due exercise of its gracious affections, it can never 
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so love a worldly mind, as to warrant the matrimonial connenon. 
There may be the love of friendship, the love of benevolence, 
the love of an earnest and anxious desire for the eternal welfare 
of the unrenewed mind. But that there can be, between two 
individuals whom religion has separated—the one having the 
peculiar desires and longings of the new-born soul, and the 
other being a stranger to them,—that there can be between 
these, sympathies so responsive, a fellowship so complete, that, 
according to the Poet, 
—_—_—_—_——_———“ heart shall meet heart, 
“¢ Rach other’s pillow to repose divine,”’— 

this, it is conceived, is quite impossible. 

The question of marriage between a believer and an unbe- 
liever, is one of deep and solemn interest. ‘It is a question 
with which my mind has long been burdened. Whether the 
gospel has a rule in the case, and what that rule is, are points 
not now up. I am speaking of things which the renewed mind, 
in the exercise of its gracious affections, can never be expected 
to do. And this third topic presents one of them. 

It is not at all denied, that the impenitent individual may 
have many desirable endowments ; and that he may be, there- 
fore, an object of high interest. He may have a cultivated 
intellect, a good taste, a delicate sensibility, a desirable address, 
lively conversational powers, and all these blending with gentle 
and winning manners. And yet it shall be true, so long as 
piety sways your mind, and he is a stranger to it, that he cannot 
so meet the wishes, and so reciprocate the aspirations of your 
heart, as to render marriage suitable. Will you, then, turn 
away, and in contrast with this brilliant example, refer to some 
christian, in whom these qualities do not appear, and impatiently 
ask, “Am I to love here?” ‘Can IT love here?’ Who has 
claimed that you can. Surely not I. You are not turned over 
to the cold possibility of loving a Vandal, or a Boor, because 
it is found that you cannot love an unbeliever. You may come 
into a condition, (it is at least supposable) where you shall not 
be able to love any one. Not because of any prohibitory law, 
but because you nowhere meet with the requisite attractions. 
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The contrast you bring up has, therefore no bearing in the case. 
I am speaking simply of one defect, in the qualities of your 
friend, which must embarrass and hinder the conjugal affection. 
That other defects may have the same influence is not denied 
or doubted. Our bearing towards each other, then, is this ;— 
You say, and very justly, that certain things in the disposition, 
habits, and social qualities of an individual, are indispensable 
to engage your affections. I am only saying, as a parallel 
case, that since you have piety, you will feel something else to 
be indispensable also. You say that, trained intellectually and 
socially as you have been, it has become impossible for you to 
love, with a true conjugal affection, where the qualifications 
alluded to are not possessed. And I say, in turn, that, trained 
religiously as you have been—having come to be exercised with 
the peculiar desires and longings of the christian, it is impos- 
sible for you to love, with a true conjugal affection, where piety 
is not possessed. 

It is not denied, I repeat, that there may be a strong interest 
felt. The christian parent feels not only a strong interest, but 
a fervent love, towards his impenitent child. The christian 
brother loves his impenitent sister. But let it be remembered, 
these natural affections, based on the relations of consanguinity, 
are not the conjugal affection. And if they were, it would only 
remain to say—what all, of adequate experience, know to be 
true,—that between the believing and the unbelieving members 
of a family these affections are embarrassed. Strong they may 
be,—strong they should be; but they are embarrassed. And 
they can be perfected, they can come into their full and perfect 
play, only when there shall come to be the fellowship. of piety. 
And the believer, in his intercourse with the engaging and 
attractive unbeliever, in whom he feels a strong interest, will 
find his attachment embarrassed, for want of fellowship in the 
things of christian experience. The choicest feelings of his 
heart, he will find after all, are not responded to. He will go 
home, therefore, after a social hour with his gifted and accom- 
plished friend, in pain. He was obliged, in his conversation, 
either to leave out the things he thought most of, or by speak~ 
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ing of them, to produce a significant silence. And his remem- 
brance of the gushing social fellowship experienced, serves but 
to make the want of the higher religious fellowship the more 
palpable, and the more painful. 


That there are instances, in which the believer and the unbe- 
liever, in wedded life, share large. measures of conjugal bliss, 
is not doubted. They are adapted to make each other happy ; 
and to a great extent they doit. And yet to a great extent they 
fail to do it. ‘They will tell you, or one of them will, and the 
more earnestly as his faith is in higher exercise, that in all the 
highest interests of his pilgrimage, he has to walk alone; that 
it is through a part of the circle of his thoughts only that he 
has fellowship ; that on the things most dear to his heart—the 
sacred things, the “pearls”. of christian experience, his musings 
must be solitary; that in laying up his treasure in heaven, 
which after all he feels is the great business of life, his lot is 
to labor alone. ‘‘ What part hath he that believeth with an 
unbeliever 2” 

Let it be so, then, that there is nothing among the qualifica- 
tions of an individual to meet the peculiar emotions and 
aspirations of a pious heart, and there will bea vacancy. There 
will be a void, which no combination of social charms can fill. 
And from the sight of that void, the spiritual mind, in the due 
exercise of its spiritual graces, will start back. It is the gra- 
cious exercises of the renewed heart, that are held most dear, 
that are most cherished, that long most earnestly for the com- 
munings of a kindred spirit. And however gifted and accom- 
plished any individual may be, if he cannot reciprocate these, 
if he cannot come into the fellowship of these gracious exercises 
and affections, so that here especially ‘ heart shall meet heart,” 
he will try in vain to awaken in the bosom a true conjugal love. 

It seems, then, a sound and warrantable conclusion, that 
the believer, when his spiritual affections are duly in exer- 
cise, when piety has the ascendency and sways his mind, can 
never be expected to become so attached to an unbeliever, as 
to render marriage suitable. It is only when his piety has 
become comparatively dormant, when he has backslidden, and 
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his carnal mind for a season has gained the ascendency, leading 
him to “ confer with flesh and blood,” that he can come into 
such affinity and fellowship with an unbeliever, as to desire th 
Banns of Wedlock.* 

In the fourth place, the renewed mind, with its gracious 
affections in exercise, will never prefer the pleasures of display, 
to the pleasures of doing right. Some men love display in their 
own persons ; some in their families ; and some in both. To this 
they seem ready to make every thing bend. Right and wrong 
are shadows ; appearances are the substance. ‘‘ Dum vivimus, 
vivamus,”’+ pretty well describes their case. “The life to 
come,” —“ the life to come,’’—it sounds distant. “ The life that 
now is,”—this it is, that wakes a responsive echo in their souls? 

Some parents, evidently, think more of marking their children 
with worldly consequence, than of religiously training them to 
be disciples of Jesus Christ. The moral duty, that binds them 
to the religious training of their children, they neglect... They 
do not delight in it. The great and engrossing endeavor, in 
which they find pleasure, is to usher them into:the world with 
marks of distinction. But this is an error the renewed mind 
may be expected to avoid. To pursue a course so mistaken, 
while its gracious affections were alive, would be to belie itself; 
would be to contradict its strongest convictions, to forego: its 
most earnest desires, to dry up its choicest pleasures, 

There is the case of men who have become disabled in their 
business. Their creditors have claims upon them which they: 
cannot now meet. Yet they hoid on to their former style and 
habits of life. To live as before, maintaining their former 
rate of expenditure, as if nothing had happened, affords them 


* It is supposed to be equally true, that the unbeliever will never become so attached 
to the believer as to desire marriage, so long as the believer appears distinctly and’ une- 
quivocally in his true character. Let the young lady, to whom an impenitent person is 
proposing to pay his addresses, uniformly receive him in her distinctive character as a 
christian ; let him perceive that, in his visits and conversation, religion is to be a promi- 
nent theme ; let him see that she has become so the impersonation of piety, that there 
remains no opportunity to love her without loving religion, or to espouse her without 
espousing religion, and it is confidently believed that the sentiment alledged would prove 
true. It is only when the believer leaves religion behind, and comes out under the play 
of social qualities and attractions, that the unbeliever finds his attachments drawn 


upon, and his feelings enlisted. 
¢ While we live, let us live. 
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more pleasure than they can get from discharging their duties 
to their creditors. They live on accordingly, and at an annual 
expense rising twice, three times, four times, as high as the 
measure of a strict and economical necessity. This, again, is 
a mistake, which a man with a renewed heart, and with gracious 
affections duly in exercise, will not run into. No part of the 
parade of life will be so dear to him, as the discharge of his 
moral duties. Let this man become disabled in his funds, and 
he will at once reduce his personal and family expenditures. 
He will not stop at the limits of what are commonly called the 
comforts of life. He will go further ;—he will lop off expenses, 
till he shuts himself up, and his family, to the narrower limits 
of the necessaries of life. To him, right and wrong are great 
ideas. They are not shadows; they are not circumstances ; 
they are the great things of life or death to the soul. Give him 
the fellowship of the one, and the avoidance of the other, and 
his desire is answered; he has his portion—even “ durable 
riches and righteousness.” Now the greater amount of just 
debt he is enabled, by these retrenchments, to discharge, gives 
him a higher pleasure, than could possibly be distilled out of 
all the display and equipage which wealth, or the affectation of 
wealth, could afford. 

And when a man can pursue the opposite course, living in a 
large way, on funds that ought to go at once to the discharge 
of righteous debts, it may be known, and with the highest cer- 
tainty, that his mind, if it has ever been renewed, has swerved 
from its spirituality; that gracious affections are not duly in 
exercise in his soul; and that himself is not in a state of accept- 
ance with God. 


I have time, in this connexion,* to mention but one thing 
more. In the fifth place, a man with a renewed mind, a4a 
under the influence of sanctified affections, can never transform 
MORAL obligations into merely LEGAL ones. So to confound 


a a a a ee eee MA HE Ue Se) ae 


* Something further, of a kindred nature to these topi 
t red nat pics, may be offered hereafter. 
At least, it was the preacher’s original intent to do this Q but Dayne has i a 
It is hoped, should it be done, that what is here said, may prepare the minds of his 
people to attend, with increased carefulness and profit, to whatever may be added. 
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these, and so to bribe his own spirit, that, when the legal obli- 
gation is discharged, it shall seem, in his conscience, that the 
moral one is of course cancelled also,—this is quite beyond his 
reach. 

The Bankrupt Law, made and provided by the Congress of 
the United States,* has been to my mind the source of great 
anxiety, not to say of dread. My anxieties have arisen, not so 
much from the obvious provisions and professed object of the 
law, as from the incidental and unavoidable openings, it must 
present, to fraud and knavery. Perhaps the law was as wisely 
conceived, and as effectually guarded, as it could be. Perhaps 
it is entitled to wash its hands of all the iniquities that may have 
been perpetrated under it. Still, that it should present temp- 
tations to fraud, was inseparable from its very existence. 

Now what I want to say is, that neither the Congress of the 
United States, nor any government on the face of the earth, 
can touch the moral relations of debtor and creditor at all. 
These are relations, which governments have nothing to do 
with, unless it be to sanctify them. The claims of the creditor 
upon the debtor, as a thing of conscience, is what governments 
can neither blot out nor modify. After all the legislation that 
you can apply, there these claims stand, just as they were before, 
equally righteous, equally obligatory.+ , 


* Gone though it is, its fruits remain. 


y It may be said by some, that as the Constitution of the United States gives Congress 
the power to make Bankrupt Laws, and as the Constitution was adopted by the people 
—they freely consenting to subject themselves and their property to its operation, a 
Bankrupt Law, duly enacted, and duly applied, must be final—must, by common con, 
sent, have the effect to cancel all existing obligations, and set the debtor free. All this 
is plausible, but is it not sophistical? True, the people adopted the Constitution, and 
the Constitution invests Congress with the law-making power in this matter. But I 
have two questions to ask, before I can see that the law operates to absolve the debtor’s 
conscience, and free him from further duty to his creditor. 

The first is a question of interpretation. ‘The people, it is said, adopted the Constitu- 
tion ; and in so doing they virtually engaged, that when a Bankrupt: Law should ‘be 
enacted, they would submit to its operation, and take the consequences. Now my 
question is, did they mean that they would submit to the operation of the law in the 
radical sense just claimed, or only in the limited sense taken of it in this discourse? 
Every man must answer for himself; but how any other than one answer can be given 
I see not. : : 

My second question is this ;—Suppose they did entertain the ultra view in question,— 
Suppose their intent, in the Constitution, was to provide for a Bankrupt Law that should 
teach the debtor’s conscience and cancel his obligations morally as well as legally, and 
that this on all hands was to be the understanding ;—did they not do an unwarrantable 
thing? According to this idea, they invested Congress with power to take the property, 
indefinitely, of a private citizen, without his consent—not for an authorized. govern- 
mental purpose, in which case they need not ask his consent—and transfer it to another 

, private citizen, with no reference to an equivalent. The men who adopted the Consti- 
tution could do this for themselves, if they saw fit; they could surrender to Congress, 
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The legal relations of debtor and creditor, are within the 
reach of governmental enactments. 'The claims of the creditor 
on the debtor, asa thing of law, governments can vacate. They 
can set the debtor free. But when they have done this, he 
still is held; his conscience is as strictly holden as before. 
There he is,—vacated though the legal claim may be—there he 
is, under a moral obligation to his creditor, as complete, in all its 
elements, as though the law had not been touched. From that 
obligation, the creditor can discharge him, on the principle 
that it is his right to ‘do what he will with his own,’ amenable 
only to'God. If it is his pleasure to give up the claim, it is 
competent for him to do it, and the debtor is free—his con- 
science is free. Otherwise he is bound. Legislate as you 
will, he is bound. Rehearse the story of his calamities as you 
will, he is bound. Legislation cannot release him ;—neither 
can earthquake, fire, or storm, by land or) sea, stripping him 
ever so nakedly, release him. ‘The obligation lives, and cir- 
culates through all the channels of his accountable spirit. It 
covers him, and his entire ability, through all the changes that 
ability may, by any contingency, undergo. If he conceals his 
ability, he sins. If he lessens his ability by needless expenses, 
either for himself or his family, he sins. If he neglects to 
increase his ability, in every warrantable way, the sooner to 
discharge his duty, he sins. 

Now there are men, who will have it—so blear-eyed have 
their spirits become—that when they are absolved from legal 
claims their consciences are of course no longer held. Their 


without limitation, their right to hold private property ; but could i 

for posterity? The citizen’s right to hold his ate a is the Seah arenes caees 
This right an individual may sell or give away, as he pleases. A score of men ma y 
sell it, or give it away, or surrender it to the will of the majority, because it is Gane 
right to do what they will with their own ; but can they do it for ‘their neighbors, their 
children? Aman may sell himself, if he will, but can he sell the generations of his 
descendants? The men who came over the waters, and who here lifted up their voice 
and demanded of the world the Right of Life, Liberty,and the Pursuit of Ha iness, 
were not the men to put the knife to the throat of their own demand. 'They se ot not 
the men to invest Congress with a power to vacate, at their own discretion, the right- 
pont Lee an ee non pied ty with the understanding, that it was to reach 

; be final. is would be tantamount 
power that should transfer private property from one citizen to oe a eh ee 
without consent, and without an equivalent. Grant that this were done by the men 
a oe ee penn ini Right of pe Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness, 
elr graves, their children would have made th 

demand of them.—The Bankrupt Law was made, not t ; iets 
enable him to pay them ; or else it was an insult to the sheral gnarl nil es 
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idea is, that the Bankrupt Law, regularly applied, not only puts 
them out of the reach of their creditors, but really frees them 
from obligation, as actual payment would do. Not so does the 
man of a sterling and unblenched integrity, view the case. 
Not so at all, as I understand it, does the Law itself view the 
case. And, emphatically, not so at all does the man of a 
renewed mind, in the exercise of gracious affections, view the 
case. Far, far be it from him, so to confound legal obligation 
with moral, as to suppose that, with the blotting out of the one, 
the other is cancelled also. And his object, in resorting to the 
Bankrupt Law, is not to free himself from obligation to his 
creditors, but to put himself in a way to meet this obligation. 
He frees himself from the external obligation, only that he may 
the more effectually comply with the obligation felt and recog- 
nized within. The external obligation, his creditors—all jealous 
of each other, would be likely ever and anon to enforce, so as 
to break up his plans of business, and disable him from doing, 
in the way of payment, what otherwise he would. succeed’ the 
sooner to do. His aim, therefore, in freeing himself from the 
external obligation, is that he may the better do his duty: that 
he may the sooner obey that obligation, which lives within ; 
which is written upon the conscience of his renewed spirit ; 
which binds him as with asacramental oath; which is indestruc- 
tible as his immortal nature; and which can be satisfied and ap- 
peased, whether in time or in eternity, only by being discharged. 
And the Law itself, as I have intimated, is supposed to have 
the same view of the case. At least I would charitably hold 
myself to put that construction upon it. It proposes to discharge 
the debtor from his legal liabilities, so that his creditors may 
not annoy him by a frequent and untimely interference. It 
gives him his discharge, that he may have opportunity to go on, 
and do what, if he has a pure conscience, he will feel, after his 
discharge no less than before, that he must do,—nay, must do? 
Rather that it is his privilege to do. I say privilege; for the 
man who does not feel it a privilege, to be put im a way to pay 
his equitable debts—to be put in circumstances where, by rigid 
self-denial, and by straining every nerve, he may become able 
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to do it, is not fit for a place “‘ on the Exchange” ; much less is 
he fit for a place in the Cuurcn or Gop. God forbid, that 
the world should be cursed, and blighted, with the morality of 
men who pay their debts because the laws require it—because 
an external force compels them to it. Far be the thought from 
all our minds, that any such man, be his reputation and his 
professions what they may, can have claim to be regarded as a 
christian—a man renewed by the Holy Ghost, AND BEAR- 
ING THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


Out of many that might be named, I have mentioned five of 
the things which the renewed mind, with its gracious affections 
in exercise, will not do. Let your thoughts turn back upon 
them. Ponder; pray; get your spiritual vision clear; and 
then come to the question—I know it will make you tremble, 
yet come to the question ;—How far are we, members of this 
church, clear in these matters? How far are we “ without 
spot, and blameless,” before God? I speak of the members of 
the Church. <‘ For what have I to do, to judge them that are 
without?” I have, indeed, to feel a deep solicitude for them. 
J have, as Christ’s ambassador, most earnestly to beseech them 
to become reconciled to God. I have, asa man at the altar, 
most anxiously to pray for them. But “ what have I to do to 
judge” them. It is ours to ‘judge them that are within.” 
*‘ But them that are without, God judgeth.” ‘ And sooner or 
later,” says Doddridge, “‘ he will testify his awful displeasure 
against them.”’ I repeat the question, then, how far are the 
members of this church clear in these matters? Shrink not 
from the assize. Does your heart condemn you?) Remember 
God is greater than your heart, and knoweth all things. He 
knows how many things there are in your history, which your 
hearts have forgotten, yet which stand against you, and enter 
into the sentence of your condemnation. 


If the positions in this discourse are true, are we not, in the 
first place, painfully driven to this reflection, as the most char- 
itable view that can be taken in the case of many, that their 
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piety is low, even to the point of doubtfulness. The affections 
of the renewed mind, if indeed they have them at all, are exer- 
cised only at intervals, and to a limited extent. So smothered 
are they at times, as to leave the individual free, to follow the 
world, to be unequally yoked, in various ways, with unbelievers, 
to make a figure in life with gains ill-gotten or ill-retained, and 
to a lamentable extent to conform to the ways of the ungodly. 
Are we not driven to the reflection that their piety is question- 
able? Would not Paul, even in the exercise of that charity 
‘‘ which hopeth all things,” feel obliged to say, ‘‘ I stand in doubt 
of you.” 


But in the second place, are we not driven, in respect to 
some, to a more painful reflection still—even ‘‘ that they are 
not of us.” Full of the anxious thoughts which this subject 
starts up in our minds, how oppressed we are with those words 
of the Saviour, ‘“‘ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” He that saith 
“Lord, Lord,” is the professed disciple. Not every one of 
these, says the Saviour, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Are we not shut up to the conviction that it is so? Call up 
again the thoughts we have had; carry them, as a test of char- 
acter, through the circle of this church, and say if dark and 
boding fears do not start up, as to the prospects of some at 
least, who, if they are not “ disobedient, deceived, serving divers 
lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy,” are yet endeav- 
oring to “serve God and Mammon.” 


In the third place, does not the subject carry our reflections 
even to more painful lengths? Besides leading us to the afflic- 
tive thought that the piety of many is low, even to doubtfulness ; 
and to the more afflictive thought, that some have no piety at all; 
does it not carry us farther, and make the number of graceless 
professors large? Does it not carry us along into the gloom 
and shade of those darker words of the Saviour, ‘‘ Many will 
say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name”? to whom he will say ‘‘I never knew you.” Dis- 
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appointed at the Day of Judgment! Many disappointed! O 
let any other hope fail me;—let every other fail;—but let not 
the gate of heaven reject me. Let all earthly prospects melt 
away ;—let life become waste, as a desert swept by the scorch- 
ing Sirocco; or drear, as arock mid-ocean,where the lost sea bird 
rests its weary wing ;—but my hope of heaven,—let that abide. 
Strait, and narrow, and thorny, be the path of my pilgrimage, 
if needs it must; but when the judgment shall be set, and the 
books opened, let the voice to me be, “‘ Come.ye blessed of my 
Father.””—Disappointed at the Day of Judgment! Many dis- 
appointed! And who shall they be? Backslidden professor, 
inconsistent professor, irregular professor, slumbering profes- 
sor, worldly professor, ambitious professor,—six, out of the 
two hundred and seventy five members who compose this. 
church? And will you all be of that number? Let me tell 
you, when once you have reached the fatal goal, ‘ your back- 
slidings will correct you.” ‘Sin will find you out’; and ‘ you 
will find sin to be hateful.’ O listen; in the brief interval of 
opportunity now passing, and before your light shall be forever 
put out, listen. A voice from heaven calls after you. It is the 
voice of forbearance ; it is the voice of love. 'The same voice 
which says, ‘‘ Cry aloud, spare not, show my people their trans- 
gression, and the house of Jacob their sins”; says also, “ why 
should ye be stricken any more’? ‘Come now, and let us 
reason together ; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool.” Repentance! forbid that this voice should be 
in vain. 

As we go to our homes, let this be our prayer ;—“ Deliver 
my soul from the wicked—from men of the world, which have 
their portion in this life, and whose belly thou fillest with thy 
hid treasure.” Let me “ behold thy face in righteousness ; Eiaa b 
shall be satisfied, when I awake with thy likeness.” 
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; SERMON. 


‘THe Lorp 1s 4 Man or War.’’—Exodus, XV. 3. 
‘Gop 1s Love.’’—1 John, IV. 8. 


I asx your attention toa Sermon Or War. I have 
waited some time before treating this subject at 
length, till the present hostilities should assume a 
definite form, and the designs of the government be- 
come more apparent. I wished to be able to speak 
coolly and with knowledge of the facts, that we 
might understand the comparative merits of the pres- 
ent war. Besides, | have waited for others, in the 
churches, of more experience to speak, before I ven- 
tured to offer my counsel ; and I have thus far waited 
almost in vain! I did not wish to treat the matter 
last Sunday, for that was the end of our week of 
Pentecost, when cloven tongues of flame descend on 
the city, and some are thought to be full of new wine, 
and others of the Holy Spirit. The heat of the meetings 
— good and bad — of that week, could not wholly have 
passed away from you or me, and we ought to come 
coolly and consider a subject like this. So the last 
Sunday I only sketched the back-ground of the pic- 
ture, to-day intending to paint the horrors of war in 


A, 


front of that ‘“ Presence of Beauty in Nature,” to 
which, with its “‘ Meanings” and its ‘“‘Lessons,” I then 
asked you to attend. 


It seems to me that an EA or Gop as the Infinite 
is given us in our nature itself. But men create a 
more definite conception thereof in their own image. 
Thus a rude savage man, who has learned only the pres- 
ence of Power in Nature, conceives of God mainly as 
a Force, and speaks of Him as a God of Power. 
Such, though not without beautiful exceptions, is 
the character ascribed to Jehovah in the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘The Lord isa man of war.” He is “ the 
Lord of Hosts.”” He kills men, and their cattle. If 
there is trouble in the enemies’ city, it is the Lord 
who hath caused it. He will “whet his glittering 
sword and render vengeance to his enemies. He will 
make his arrows drunk with blood, and his sword shall 
devour flesh!” It is with the sword that God pleads 
with all men. He encourages men to fight, and says 
‘cursed be he that keepeth back his sword from 
blood.” He sends blood into the streets ; he waters 
the land with blood, and in blood he dissolves the moun- 
tains. He brandishes his sword before kings, and 
they tremble at every moment. He treads nations as 
grapes in a wine-press, and his garments are stained 
with their life’s blood.* 

A man who has grown up to read the older Testa- 


* Isaiah, Ixiii. 1—6. Noyes’s Version. 
The People. 


1 Who is this, that cometh from Edom 2 
In scarlet garments from Bozrah? 
This, that is glorious in his apparel, 
. Proud in the greatness of his strength ¢ 
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ment of God revealed in the Beauty of the Universe, 
and to feel the goodness of God therein set forth — 
sees Him not as Force only, or in chief, but as Love. 
He worships in love the God of Goodness and of 
Peace. Such is the prevalent character ascribed to God 
in the New Testament. He is the “ God of Love 
and Peace ;” “ Our Father,” — “ Kind to the unthank- 
ful and the unmerciful.” In one word, God is Love. 
He loves us all, Jew and Gentile, bond and free ; all 
are his children, each of priceless value in his sight. 
He is no God of Battles; no Lord of Hosts; no man 
of war. He has no sword, nor arrows; he does not 
water the earth nor melt the mountains in blood, but 
‘he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” 
He has no garments dyed in blood; curses no man for 


Jehovah. 


I, that proclaim deliverance, 
And am mighty to save. 


The ee 


2 Wherefore is thine apparel red, 
And thy garments like those of one that treadeth the wine-vat? 


Jehovah. 


3 Ihave trodden the wine-vat alone, 
And of the nations there was none with me. 
And I trod them in mine anger, 
And I trampled them in my fury, 
So that their life-blood was sprinkled upon my garments, 
And | have stained all my apparel. 


4 For the day of vengeance was in my heart, 
And the year of my deliverance was come. 


5 And I looked, and there was none to help, 
And I wondered, that there was none to uphold, 
Therefore my own arm wrought salvation for me, 
And my fury, it sustained me. 


6 I trod down the nations in my anger ; 
I crushed them in my fury, 
And spilled their blood upon the ground. 
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refusing to fight. He is Spirit — to be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth! The commandment is: Love one 
another; resist not evil with evil; forgive seventy 
times seven; overcome evil with good ; love your ene- 
mies; bless them that curse you; do good to them 
that hate you ; pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you.* There is no nation to shut its 
ports against another —all are men; no caste to curl 
its lip at inferiors — all are brothers, members of one 
body, united in the Christ, the ideal man and head 
of all. The greatest is the most useful. No man is 
to be master, for the Christ is our teacher. Weare to 
fear no man, for God is our Father. 

These precepts are undeniably the precepts of Chris- 
tianity ; equally plain is it that they are the dictates of 
man’s nature, only developed and active; a part of 
God’s universal revelation — His law writ on the soul 
of man, established in the nature of things; true after 
experience and true before all experience. The man 
of real insight into spiritual things sees and knows 
them to be true. 

Do not believe it the part of a coward to think so. 
I have known many cowards; yes, a great many; 
some very cowardly, pusillanimous and faint-hearted 
cowards ; but never one who thought so, or pretended 
to think so. It requires very little courage to fight 
with sword and musket, and that of a cheap kind. 
Men of that stamp are plenty as grass in June. 
Beat your drum, and they will follow ; offer them but 


* To show the differences between the Old and New Testament, and to 
serve as introduction to this discourse, the le ing passages were read 
as the morning lesson. Exodus, xv. eo 6; 2Sam. xxii. 32. 35-43. 48; 


38. xlv. 3-5; Isa. Ixvi. 15, 16; Joel iii. 9-17, and Matthew, v. 3-11. 
Ps-39. 43-45. 
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eight dollars a month, and they will come — fifty thou- 
sand of them, and to smite and kill. Every male ani- 
mal, or reptile, will fight. It requires little courage to 
kill ; but it takes much to resist evil with good — hold- 
ing obstinately out, active or passive, till you overcome 
it. Call that non-resistance, if you will; it is the 
stoutest kind of combat — demanding all the manhood 
of a man. 

I will not deny that war is inseparable from a low 
stage of civilization; so is polygamy, slavery, cannibal- 
ism. ‘Taking men as they were, savage and violent, 
there have been times when war was unavoidable. I 
will not deny that it has helped forward the civilization 
of the race, for God often makes the folly and the sin 
of men contribute to the progress of mankind. It is 
none the less a folly or asin. In a civilized nation like 
ourselves, it is far more heinous than in the Ojibeways 
or the Camanches. 

War is in utter violation of Christianity. If war be 
right then Christianity is wrong, false—a lie. But if 
Christianity be true —if Reason, Conscience, Reli- 
gion, the highest faculties of man, are to be trusted — 
then war is the wrong, the falsehood, the lie. I main- 
tain that war is aSin; that it is national infidelity, a 
denial of Christianity and of God. Every man who 
understands Christianity by heart —in its relations to 
man, to society, the nation, the world — knows that 
war isa wrong. At this day, with all the enlighten- 
ment of our age, after the long peace of the nations, 
war is easily avoided. Whenever it occurs, the very 
fact of its occurrence convicts the rulers of a nation 
either of entire incapacity as statesmen, or else of the 
worst form of treason — treason to the people, to man- 
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kind, to God!, There is no other alternative. The 
very fact of a war shows that the men who cause it 
must be either Fools or Traitors. I think lightly of 
what is called Treason against a government. ‘That 
may be your duty to-day, ormine. Certainly it was our 
fathers’ duty, not long ago; now it is our boast and 
their title to honor. But Treason against the People, 
against Mankind, against God, is a great Sin, not 
lightly to be spoken of. But the political authors of a 
war on this continent, and at this day, are either utterly 
incapable of a statesman’s work, or else guilty of that 
sin. Fools they are, or Traitors they must be. 


Let me speak, and in detail, of the Evits or War. 
I wish this were not necessary. But we have found 
ourselves in a war; the Congress has voted our money 
and our men to carry it on; the Governors call for vol- 
unteers ; the volunteers come when they are called for. 
No voice of indignation goes forth out from the heart 
of the eight hundred thousand souls of Massachusetts ; 
of the seventeen million freemen of the land how few 
complain; only a man here and there! The Press is 
well-nigh silent. And the Church, so far from protest- 
ing against this infidelity in the name of Christ, is little 
better than dead. The man of blood shelters himself 
behind its wall — silent, dark, dead and emblematic. 
These facts show it is necessary to speak of the 
evils of war. I am speaking in a city whose fairest, 
firmest, most costly buildings are warehouses and 
banks; a city whose most popular Idol is Mammon — 
the God of Gold ; whose Trinity is a Trinity of Coin! 
I shall speak intelligibly, therefore, if I begin by con- 
sidering war as a Waste or Property. It paralyzes 
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mndustry. ‘The very fear of it is a mildew upon com- 
merce. ‘Though the present war is but a skirmish, 
only a few random shots between a squad of regulars 
and some strolling battalions —a quarrel which in Eu- 
rope would scarcely frighten even the Pope — yet see 
the effect of it upon trade. Though the fighting be 
thousands of miles from Boston, your stocks fall in the 
market; the rate of insurance is altered; your dealer 
in wood piles his boards and his lumber on his wharf, 
not finding a market. ‘There are few ships in the 
great Southern mart to take the freight of many; ex- 
change is disturbed. ‘The clergyman is afraid to buy 
a book, lest his children want bread. So it is with 
all departments of industry and trade. In war the 
capitalist is uncertain and slow to venture, so the 
laborer’s hand will be still and his child ill-clad and 
hungry. 

In the late war with England many of you remem- 
ber the condition of your fisheries, of your commerce ; 
how the ships lay rotting at the wharf. ‘The dearness 
of cloth, of provisions, flour, sugar, tea, coffee, salt, the 
comparative lowness of wages, the stagnation of busi- 
ness; the scarcity of money ; the universal sullenness 
and gloom —all this is well remembered now. So is 
the ruin it brought on many a man. 

Yet but few weeks ago some men talked boastingly 
of a war with England. ‘There are some men who 
seem to have no eyes nor ears — only a mouth; whose 
chief function is talk. Of their talk I will say nothing, 
—we look for dust in dry places. But some men thus 
talked of war, and seemed desirous to provoke it, who 
can scarce plead ignorance and I fear not folly for 
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their excuse. I leave such to the just resentment sure 
to fall on them from sober, serious men who dare be so 
unpopular as to think before they speak, and then say 
what came of thinking. Perhaps such a war was 
never likely to take place, and now — thanks to a few 
Wise men —all danger thereof seems at an end. But 
suppose it had happened —what would become of 
your commerce, of your fishing smacks on the Banks 
or along the shore? what of your coasting vessels, 
doubling the headlands all the way from the St. Johns 
to the Nueces? what of your whale ships in the Pa- 
cific? what of your Indiamen, deep freighted with 
oriental wealth ? what of that fleet which crowds across 
the Atlantic sea, trading with East and West and 
North and South? I know some men care little for 
the rich, but when the owners keep their craft in port, 
where can the “hands” find work or their mouths 
find bread? ‘The shipping of the United States 
amounts nearly to 2,500,000 tons. At §40 a ton, its 
value is nearly $100,000,000. ‘This is the value only 
of those sea-carriages ; their cargoes I cannot compute. 
Allowing one sailor for every 20 tons burthen, here 
will be 125,000 seamen. They and their families 
amount to 500,000 souls. In war, what will become 
of them? A capital of more than $13,000,000 is in- 
vested in the fisheries of Massachusetts alone. More 
than 19,000 men find profitable employment therein. 
If each man have but four others in his family —a 
small number for that class—here are more than 
95,000 persons in this State alone, whose daily 
bread depends on this business. They cannot fish in 
troubled waters, for they are fishermen, not politicians. 
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Where could they find bread or cloth in time of war ? 
In Dartmoor Prison? Ask that of your demagogues 
who courted war ? 

Then too the positive destruction of property in war 
as monstrous. A ship of the line costs from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. The loss of a fleet by capture, by fire, 
or by decay is a great loss. You know at what cost a 
fort is built, if you have counted the sums successively 
voted for Fort Adams in Rhode Island, or those in our 
own harbor. ‘The destruction of forts is another item 
in the cost of war. ‘The capture or destruction of 
merchant ships with their freight, creates a most formi- 
dable loss. In 1812 the whole tonnage of the United 
States was scarce half what itis now. Yet the loss 
of ships and their freight, in “ the late war,’ brief as 
it was, is estimated at $100,000,000! Then the loss 
by plunder and military occupation is monstrous. The 
soldier, like the savage, cuts down the tree to gather 
its fruit. I cannot calculate the loss by burning towns 
and cities. But suppose Boston were bombarded and 
Jaid inashes. Calculate the loss if youcan. You may 
say this could not be, for ’tis easy to say No, as Yes. 
But remember what befel us in the last war; remem- 
ber how recently the best defended capitals of Eu- 
rope — Vienna, Paris, Antwerp — have fallen into hos- 
tile hands. Consider how often a strong place — like 
Coblentz, Maintz, Malta, Gibraltar, St. Juan d’UI- 
loa —has been declared impregnable, and then been 
taken; calculate the force which might be brought 
against this town — and you will see that in eight-and 
forty hours, or half that time, it might be left nothing 
but a heap of ruins smoking in the sun! I doubt not 
the valor of American soldiers, the skill of their engi- 
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neers, nor the ability of! their commanders. I am 
ready to believe all this is greater than we are told. 
Still, such are the contingencies of war. If some not 
very ignorant men had had their way, this would be a 
probability and perhaps a fact. If we should burn 
every town from the Tweed to the Thames it would 
not rebuild our own city. 

But on the supposition that nothing is destroyed, see 
the loss which comes from the misdirection of produc- 
tive industry. Your fleets, forts, dock-yards, arsenals, ' 
cannons, muskets, swords, and the like, are provided 
at great cost, and yet are unprofitable. ‘They don’t 
pay. They weave nocloth; they bake no bread; they 
produce nothing. Yetfrom 1791 to 1832, in 42 years, 
we expended in these things, $303,242,576, viz., for 
the navy, &c., $112,703,933, for the army, &c., 
$190,538,643. For the same time, all other expenses 
of the nation came to but $37,158,047. More than 
eight-ninths of the whole revenue of the nation was 
spent for purposes of war. In four years, from 1812 
to 1815, we paid in this way, $92,350,519.37. In 
six years, from 1835 to 1840, we paid annually on the 
average $21,328,903 in all $127,973,418. Our Con- 
gress has just voted $17,000,000 as a special grant for 
the army alone. ‘The 175,118 muskets at Springfield 
are valued at $3,000,000; we pay annually $200,000 
to support that arsenal. The navy yard at Charles- 
town, with its stores, &c., has cost $4,741,000. Now, 
for all profitable returns, this money might as well be 
sunk in the bottom of the sea. In some countries it 
is yet worse. ‘There are towns and cities in which 
the fortifications have cost more than all the houses, 
churches, shops and other property therein. This 
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happens not among the Sacs and Foxes, but in “ Chris- 
tian ” Europe. 

Then your soldier is the most unprofitable animal 
you can keep. He makes no railroads; clears no 
land; raises no corn. No, he can make neither cloth 
nor clocks! He does not raise his own bread, mend 
his own shoes, make his shoulder-knot of glory, nor 
hammer out his own sword. Yet he is a costly ani- 
mal, though useless. If the President gets his fifty 
thousand volunteers —a thing likely to happen, for 
though Irish lumpers and hod-men want a dollar or a 
dollar and a half a day, your free American of Boston 
will ‘list for twenty-seven cents, only having his livery, 
his feathers, and his “ glory ” thrown in — then at $8 
a month, their wages amount to $400,000. Suppose 
the present government shall actually make advan- 
tageous contracts, and the subsistence of the soldier 
cost no more than in England, or §17 a month, this 
amounts to $850,000. Here are $1,250,000 to begin 
with. ‘Then, if each man would be worth a dollar a 
day at any productive work, and there are 26 work 
days in the month, here are $1,300,000 more to be 
added, making $2,550,000 a month for the new army 
of occupation. ‘This is only for the rank and file of 
the army. The officers, the surgeons, and the chap- 
Jains who teach the soldiers to wad their muskets with 
the leaves of the Bible, will perhaps cost as much 
more; or in all, something more than $5,000,000 a 
month. This of course does not include the cost of 
their arms, tents, ammunition, baggage, horses and 
hospital stores—nor the 65,000 gallons of whiskey 
which the government has just advertised for! What 
do they give in return? They will give us three 
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things, “ Valor,” “Glory,” and— Talk; which, as 
they are not in the price current, I must estimate as | 
can, and set them all down in one figure =0; not 
worth the whiskey they cost. 

New England is quite a new country. Seven gene- 
rations ago it was a wilderness ; now it contains about 
2,500,000 souls. If you were to payall the public debts 
of these States, and then, in fancy, divide all the proper- 
ty therein by the population, young as we are, I think 
you would find a larger amount of value for each man 
than in any other country in the world, not excepting 
England. The civilization of Europe is old; the 
nations old,— England, France, Spain, Austria, Italy, 
Greece; but they have wasted their time, their labor 
and their wealth in war, and so are poorer than we 
upstarts of a wilderness. We have fewer fleets, forts, 
cannon and soldiers for the population, than any other 
‘¢ Christian” country in the world. ‘This is one main 
reason Why we have no national debt; why the 
women need not toil in the hardest labor of the fields, 
the quarries and the mines; this is the reason that we 
are well fed, well clad, well housed; this is the reason 
that Massachusetts can afford to spend $1,000,000 a 
year for her public schools! War, wasting a nation’s 
wealth, depresses the great mass of the people, but 
serves to elevate a few to opulence and power. Every 
despotism is established and sustained by war. This 
is the foundation of all the aristocracies of the old 
world —aristocracies of blood. Our famous men are 
often ashamed that their wealth was honestly got by 
working, or peddling, and foolishly copy the savage and 
bloody emblems of ancient heraldry in their assumed 
coats of arms— industrious men seeking to have a 
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Griffin on their seal! Nothing is so hostile to a true 
democracy as war, It elevates a few, often bold bad 
men, at the expense of the many, who pay the money 
and furnish the blood for war. 

War is a most expensive folly. The revolution- 
ary war cost the general government directly and 
in specie $135,000,000. It is safe to estimate the 
direct cost to the individual States also at the same 
sum, $135,000,000 ; making a total of $270,000,000. 
Considering the imterruption of business, the waste 
of time, property and life, it is plain that this could 
not have been a fourth part of the whole. But 
suppose it was a third, then the whole pecuniary 
cost of the war would be 810,000,000. At the 
beginning of the revolution the population was about 
3,000,000; so that war, lasting about eight years, 
cost $270 for each person. ‘To meet the expenses of 
the war each year there would have been required a 
tax of $33.75 on each man, woman and child! 

In the Florida war we spent between $30,000,600 
and $40,000,000, as an eminent statesman once said, 
in fighting five hundred invisible Indians! It is esti- 
mated that the fortifications of the city of Paris, when 
completely furnished, will cost more than the whole 
taxable property of Massachusetts, with her 800,000 
souls. Why, this year our own grant for the army is 
$17,000,000. ‘The estimate for the navy is $6,000,000 
more ; in all $23,000,000. Suppose, which is most 
unlikely, that we should pay no more, —why that 
sum alone would support public schools, as good and 
as costly as those of Massachusetts, all over the United 
States, offering each boy and girl —bond or free —as 
good a culture as they get here in Boston, and then 
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leave a balance of $3,000,000 in our hands! We pay 
more for ignorance than we need for education! But 
$23,000,000 is not all we must pay this year. A 
great statesman has said, in the Senate, that our war 
expenses at present are nearly $500,000 a day, and 
the President informs your Congress that $22,952,904 
more will be wanted for the army and navy before 
next June ! 

For several years we spent directly more than 
$21,000,000 for war purposes, though in time of 
peace. If a railroad cost $30,000 a mile, then we 
might build 700 miles a year for that sum, and in five 
years could build a railroad therewith from Boston to 
the farther side of Oregon. For the war money we 
paid in 42 years, we could have had more than 10,000 
miles of railroad, and with dividends at 7 per cent,—a 
yearly income of $21,210,000. For military and naval 
affairs, in eight years, from 1835 to 1843, we paid 
$163,336,717. ‘This alone would have made 5,444 
miles of railroad, and would produce at 7 per cent. an 
annual income of $11,433,569.19. 

In Boston there are nineteen public grammar schools, 
a Latin and an English High School. The buildings 
for these schools — 20 in number — have cost $653,208. 
There are also 135 primary schools, in as many houses 
or rooms. I know not their value, as I think they are 
not all owned by the city. But suppose them to be 
worth $150,000. Then all the school-houses of this 
city have cost $803,208. The cost of these 156 
schools for this year is estimated at $172,000. The 
number of scholars in them is 16,479. Harvard Uni- 
versity, the most expensive college in America, costs 
about $46,000 a year. Now the ship Ohio lying here 
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in our harbor has cost $834,845, and we pay for 
it each year $220,000 more. That is, it has cost 
$31,637 more than those 155 school-houses of this city, 
and costs every year $2,000 more than Harvard Uni 
versity and all the public schools of Boston! 

The military Academy at West Point contains two 
hundred and thirty-six cadets ; the appropriation for it 
last year was $138,000, a sum greater, | think, than the 
annual cost of all the colleges in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts, with their 1,445 students. 

The navy yard at Charlestown, with its ordnance, 
stores, &c., cost $4,741,000. The cost of the 78 
churches in Boston is $3,246,500; the whole property 
of Harvard University is $703,175; the 155 school- 
houses of Boston are worth $703,208 ; in all $4,652,- 
883. Thus the navy yard at Charlestown has cost 
$99,117 more than the 78 churches and the 155 school- 
houses of Boston, with Harvard College, its halls, libra- 
ries, all its wealth thrown in. Yet what does it teach ? 

Our country is singularly destitute of public libra- 
ries. You must go across the ocean to read the his- 
tory of the Church or State; all the public libraries in 
America cannot furnish the books referred to in Gib- 
bon’s Rome, or Gieseler’s History of the Church. I 
think there is no public library in Europe which has cost 
three dollars a volume. ‘There are six— the Vatican, 
at Rome ; the Royal, at Paris; the British Museum, at 
London; the Bodleian, at Oxford; the University. 
Libraries at Gottingen and Berlm — which contain, it 
is said, about 4,500,000 volumes. ‘The recent grant 
of ¥17,000,000 for the army is $3,500,000 more than 
the cost of those magnificent collections ! 

There have been printed about 3,000,000 different 
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volumes, great and little, within the last 400 years. If 
the Florida war cost but $30,000,000, it is ten times 
more than enough to-have purchased one copy of each 
book ever printed, at one dollar a volume, which is 
more than the average cost. 

Now all these’ sums are to be paid by the people, 
“the dear people,” whom our republican demagogues 
love so well, and for whom they spend their lives, 
rising early, toiling late, those self-denying heroes, 
those sainted martyrs of the republic, eating the 
bread of carefulness for them alone! But how are they 
to be paid? By a direct tax levied on all the property 
of the nation, so that the poor man pays according to 
his little, and the rich man in proportion to his much, 
each knowing when he pays and what he pays for? 
No such thing; nothing like it. The people must 
pay and not know it; must be deceived a little or they 
would not pay after this fashion! You pay for it in 
every pound of sugar, copper, coal, in every yard of cloth; 
and if the counsel of some lovers of the people be fol- 
lowed, you will soon pay for it in each pound of coffee 
and tea. Jn this way the rich manalways pays relatively 
less than the poor; often a positively smaller sum. 
Even here I think that three-fourths of all the property 
is owned by one-fourth of the people, yet that one- 
fourth by no means paysa third of the national revenue. 
The tax is laid on things men cannot do without, — 
sugar, cloth, and the like. The consumption of these 
articles is not in proportion to wealth but persons. 
Now the poor man, as a general rule, has more children 
than the rich, and the tax being more in proportion to 
persons than property, the poor man pays more than 
the rich. So a tax is really laid on the poor man’s 
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children to pay for the war which makes him poor and 
keeps him poor. I think your captains and colonels, 
those sons of thunder and heirs of glory, will not 
tell you so. They tell you so! they know it! Poor 
brothers, how could they? I think your party news- 
papers— penny or pound —will not tell you so; nor 
the demagogues, all covered with glory and all for- 
lorn, who tell the people when to hurrah and for 
what! But if you cipher the matter out for yourself 
you will find it so, and not otherwise. Tell the dem- 
agogues — whig or democratic — that. It was an old 
Roman maxim, ‘* The people wish to be deceived ; let 
them.” Now it is only practiced on; not repeated 
— in public. 

Let us deal justly even with war, giving that its 
due. ‘There is one class of men who find their pecu- 
niary advantage in it. J mean army contractors, when 
they chance to be favorites of the party in power ; 
men who let steamboats to lie idle at $500 a day. 
This class of men rejoice in a war. The country 
may become poor, they are sure to be rich. Yet 
another class turn war to account, get the “ glory,” 
and become immortal in song and sermon. I see it 
stated in a newspaper that the Duke of Wellington 
has received, as gratuities for his military services, 
$5,400,000, and $40,000 a year in pensions! 


But the waste of property is the smallest part of the 
evil. Tue waste or Lire In wak IS YET MORE 
TERRIBLE. Human life is a sacred thing. Go out 
into the lowest street of Boston; take the vilest and 
most squalid man in that miserable lane, and he is 
dear to some one. He is called Brother; perhaps, 
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Husband; it may be, Father; at least, Son. A 
human heart, sadly joyful, beat over him before he 
was born. He has been pressed fondly to his moth- 
er’s arms. Her tears and her smiles have been for 
him; perhaps also her prayers. His blood may be 
counted mean and vile by the ‘great men of the earth 
who love nothing so well as the dear people, for he has 
no “coat of arms,” no liveried servant to attend him, 
but it has run down from the same first man. His 
family is ancient as that of the most long descended 
king. God made him,— made this splendid universe 
to wait on him and teach him; sent his Christ to save 
him. He is an immortal soul. ‘To spill that man’s 
blood is an awful sin. It will cry against you out of 
the ground — Cain! where is thy brother? Now in 
war you bring together 50,000 men like him on one 
side, and 50,000 of a different nation on the other. 
They have no natural quarrel with one another. ‘The 
earth is wide enough for both— neither hinders the 
sun from the other. Many come unwillingly; many 
not knowing what they fight for. It is but accident 
which determines on which side the man shall fight. 
The cannons pour their shot — round, grape, canister ; 
the howitzers scatter their bursting shells; the muskets 
rain their leaden death; the sword, the bayonet, the 
horses’ iron hoof; the wheels of artillery grind the 
men down into trodden dust. There they lie — the 
two masses of burning valor — extinguished, quenched, 
and grimly dead, each covering with his body the spot 
he defended with his arms. They had no quarrel; 
yet they lie there, slain by a brother’s hand. It is not 
old and decrepid men, but men of the productive age, 
full of lusty life. 
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But it is only the smallest part that perish in battle. 
Exposure to cold, wet, heat; unhealthy climates, un- 
wholesome food, rum and forced marches — bring on 
diseases which mow down the poor soldiers worse 
than musketry and grape. Others languish of wounds, 
and slowly procrastinate a dreadful and a tenfold death. 
Far away, there are widows, orphans, childless old 
fathers, who pore over the daily news to learn at ran- 
dom the fate of a son, a father, or a husband! They 
crowd disconsolate into the churches, seeking of God 
the comfort men took from them,— praying in the bit- 
terness of a broken heart, while the priest gives thanks 
for ‘‘a famous victory,” and hangs up the bloody 
standard over his pulpit! 

When ordinary disease cuts off a man, when he dies 
at his duty, there is some comfort in that loss.“ "T'was 
the ordinance of God,” you say. You minister to his 
wants ; you smooth down the pillow for the aching 
head; your love beguiles the torment of disease, and 
your own bosom gathers half the darts of death. He 
goes in his time and God takes him. But when he 
dies in war, in battle, it is Man who has robbed him 
of life. It is a murderer that is butchered. Nothing 
alleviates that bitter, burning smart! 

Others not slain are maimed for life. ‘This has no 
eyes; that no hands; another no feet nor legs. This 
has been pierced by the lances, and torn with the shot, 
till scarce any thing human is left. The wreck of a 
body is crazed with pains God never meant for man. 
The mother that bore him would not know her child. 
Count the orphan asylums in Germany and Holland ; 
go into the hospital at Greenwich, that of the Invalids 
at Paris, you see the “trophies” of Napoleon and 
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Wellington. Go to the arsenal at Toulon, see the 
wooden legs piled up there for men now active and 
whole —and you will think a little of the physical 
horrors of war. 

In Boston there are perhaps about 25,000 able- 
bodied men between 18 and 45. Suppose them all 
slain in a battle, or mortally hurt, or mown down by the 
camp-fever, vomito, or other diseases of war, and 
then fancy the distress, the heart-sickness amid wives, 
mothers, daughters, sons and fathers, here! Yet 
25,000 is a small number to be murdered in “a fa- 
mous victory;” a trifle for a whole “ glorious cam- 
paign” in a great war. ‘The men of Boston are no 
better loved than the men of Tamaulipas. There is 
scarce an old family, of the middle class, in all New 
England, which did not thus smart in the Revolution ; 
many, which have not, to this day, recovered from the 
bloody blow then falling on them. Think, wives, of 
the butchery of your husbands: think, mothers, of the 
murder of your sons! 

Here, too, the burthen of battle falls mainly on the 
humble class. ‘They pay the great tribute of money ; 
they pay also the horrid tax of blood. It was not 
your rich men who fought even the Revolution ; not 
they. Your men of property and standing were 
leagung with the British, or fitting out privateers 
when that offered a good investment, or buying up 
the estates of more consistent tories — making money 
out of the nation’s dire distress! True, there were 
most honorable exceptions ; but such, I think, was the 
general rule. Let this be distinctly remembered — 
that the Burthen of Battle is borne by the humble 
classes of men; they pay the vast tribute of money ; 
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they the awful tax of blood! The *eglory” is got by 
a few; poverty, wounds, death, are for the people! 

Military glory is the poorest kind of distinction, but 
the most dangerous passion. It is an honor to a man 
to be able to mould iron; to be skilful at working in 
cloth, wood, clay, leather. It is man’s vocation to 
raise corn— to subdue the rebellious fibre of cotton 
and convert it into beautiful robes, full of comfort for 
the body. ‘They are the heroes of the race who 
abridge the time of human toil and multiply its results ; 
they who win great truths from God, and send them to 
a people’s heart ; they who balance the Many and the 
One into harmonious action —so that all are united 
and yet each left free. But the glory which comes of 
epaulets and feathers; that strutting glory which is 
dyed in blood —what shall we say of it? In this day 
it is not heroism ; it is an imitation of barbarism long 
ago passed by. Yet it is marvellous how many men 
are taken with a red coat! You expect it in Europe — 
a land of soldiers and blood. You are disappointed to 
find that here the champions of force should be held 
in honor, and that even the lowest should voluntarily 
enrol themselves as butchers of men! 


Yet more, War 18 A SIN} A CORRUPTER OF THE 
PUBLIC MORALS. It is a practical denial of Christian- 
ity; a violation of God’s eternal law of love. ‘This is 
so plain that I shall say little upon it to-day. Your 
savagest and most vulgar captain would confess he 
does not fight as a Christian — but as a soldier; your 
magistrate calls for volunteers — not. as a man loving 
Christianity, and loyal to God; only as Governor, 
under oath to keep the constitution, the tradition of 
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the elders; not under oath to keep the command- 
ment of God! Jn war the laws are suspended, vio- 
lence and cunning rule everywhere. ‘The battle of 
Yorktown was gained by a lie — though a Washington 
told it. As a soldier it was his duty. Men “ emulate 
the tiger;” the hand is bloody, and the heart hard. 
Robbery and murder are the rule, the glory of men. 
‘¢Good men look sad, but ruffians dance and leap.” 
Men are systematically trained to burn towns, to 
murder fathers and sons ; taught to consider it “ glory,” 
to do so. The government collects ruffians and cut- 
throats. It compels better men to serve with these 
and become cut-throats. It appoints chaplains to blas- 
pheme Christianity; teaching the ruffians how to 
pray for the destruction of the enemy, the burning of 
his towns; to do this in the name of Christ and 
God. I do not censure all the men who serve: some 
of them know no better; they have heard that a man 
would ‘ perish everlastingly ” if he did not believe the 
Athanasian creed; that if he questioned the story of 
Jonah, or the miraculous birth of Jesus, he was in 
danger of hell-fire, and if he doubted damnation was 
sure to be damned. ‘They never heard that war wasa 
sin; that to create a war was treason, and to fight in 
it awrong. ‘They never thought of thinking for them- 
selves ; their thinking was to read a newspaper, or sleep 
througha sermon. ‘They counted it their duty to obey 
the government without thinking if that government be 
right or wrong. I deny not the noble, manly char- 
acter of many a soldier, his heroism, self-denial and 
personal sacrifice. 

Still, after all proper allowance is made for a few 
individuals, the whole system of war is unchristian 
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and sinful. It lives only by evil passions. It can 
be defended only by what is low, selfish, and ani- 
mal. It absorbs the scum of the cities, pirates, rob- 
bers, murderers. It makes them worse — and bet- 
ter men like them. To take one man’s life is murder, 
what is it to practice killing as an art, a trade; to do 
it by thousands? Yet I think better of the hands 
that do the butchering than of the ambitious heads, 
the cold, remorseless hearts, which plunge the nation 
into war. 

In war the State teaches men to lie, to steal, to kill. 
It calls for privateers — who are commonly pirates with 
a national charter —and pirates are privateers with only 
a personal charter. Every camp is a school of pro- 
fanity, violence, licentiousness, and crimes too foul 
to name. It is so without sixty-five thousand gallons 
of whiskey. ‘This is unavoidable. It was so with 
Washington’s army, with Cornwallis’s, with that of 
Gustavus Adolphus’s — perhaps the most moral army 
the world ever saw. ‘The soldier’s life generally unfits 
aman for the citizen’s! When he returns from a camp, 
from a war, back to his native village, he becomes a 
curse to society and a shame to the mother that bore 
him. Even the soldiers of the Revolution, who sur- 
vived the war, were mostly ruimed for life — de- 
bauched, intemperate, vicious and vile. What loath- 
some creatures so many of them were! ‘They bore 
our burthen — for such were the real martyrs of that 
war, not the men who fell under the shot! How 
many men of the rank and file in the late war have 
since become respectable citizens ? 

To show how incompatible are War and Christianity, 
suppose that the most Christian of Christ’s disciples, 
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the well-beloved John, were made a navy-chaplain, 
and some morning, when a battle is daily looked for, 
should stand on the gun-deck, amid lockers of shot, 
his Bible resting on a cannon, and expound Christ- 
ianity to men with cutlasses by their side! Let him 
read for the morning lesson, the Sermon on the 
Mount — and for text take words from his own Epis- 
tle — so sweet, so beautiful, so true: “ Every one that 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth God, for God is 
Love.” Suppose he tells his strange audience that all 
men are brothers; that God is their common father ; 
that Christ loved us all— showing us how to live the 
life of love — and, then, when he had melted all those 
savage hearts by words so winsome and so true — let 
him conclude, “ Blessed are the men-slayers! Seek 
first the glory which cometh of battle. Be fierce as 
tigers. Mar God’s image in which your brothers are 
made. »Be not like Christ, but Cain who slew his 
brother! When you meet the enemy, fire into their 
bosoms ; kill them in the dear name of Christ; butcher 
them in the spirit of God. Give them no quarter — 
for we ought not to lay down our lives for the breth- 
ren — only the murderer hath eternal life !”’ 


Yet great as are these threefold evils—there are 
times when the soberest men and the best men have 
welcomed it, coolly and in their better moments. 
Sometimes, a people long oppressed, have “ petitioned, 
remonstrated, cast itself at the feet of the throne,” 
with only insult for answer to its prayer. Some- 
times there is a contest between a falsehood and a 
great truth; a war for freedom of mind, heart and 
soul; yes, a war for a man’s body, his wife’s and chil- 
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dren’s body, for what is dearer to men than life itself — 
for the inalienable Rights of man, for the idea that all 
are born free and equal. It was so in the Amer- 
ican Revolution — in the English, in the French Revo- 
lution. Insuch cases men say, “ Let it come.” ‘They 
take down the firelock in sorrow; with a prayer they 
go forth to battle, asking that the Rieu may triumph. 
Much as | hate war I cannot but honor such men. 
Were they better, yet more heroic, even war of that 
character might be avoided. Still it is a colder heart 
than mine which does not honor such men, though it 
believes them mistaken. Especially do we honor 
them, when it is the few, the scattered, the feeble, 
contending with the many and the mighty; the noble 
fighting for a great idea, and against the base and 
tyrannical. Then most men think the gain, the 
triumph of a great Idea, is worth the price it costs, 
the price of blood. Still, without stopping to touch 
that question, If man may ever shed the blood of man, 
J think even such wars as that wholly unchristian ; 
that they may now be avoided, and the result won 
in a manlier, yes, a wholly Christian way. 


Now, to make the evils of war still clearer, and to 
bring them home to your door, let us suppose there 
was war between the counties of Suffolk, on the one 
side, and Middlesex on the other; this army at Bos- 
ton, that at Cambridge. Suppose the subject in dis- 
pute was the boundary line between the two — Boston 
claiming a pitiful acre of flat land, which the ocean at 
low tide disdained to cover. ‘To make sure of that 
Boston seizes whole miles of flat, unquestionably not 
its own. ‘The rulers on one side are Fools, and ‘Trai- 
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tors on the other. The two commanders have issued their 
proclamations ; the money is borrowed ; the whiskey 
provided ; the soldiers — Americans, Negroes, Irish- 
men, all the able-bodied men — are enlisted. Prayers 
are offered in all the churches, and sermons preached, 
showing that God is a man of war, and Cain his first saint 
—an early Christian —a Christian before Christ. 
The Bostonians wish to seize Cambridge, burn the 
houses, churches, college-halls, and plunder the library. 
The men of Cambridge wish to seize Boston, burn its 
houses and ships, plundering its wares and its goods. 
Martial law is proclaimed on both sides. ‘The men of 
Cambridge cut asunder the bridges, and make a huge 
breach in the mill-dam — planting cannon to enfilade 
all those avenues. Forts crown the hill-tops, else so 
green. Men, madder than lunatics, are crowded into 
the Asylum. ‘The Bostonians re-build the old fortifica- 
tions on the Neck, replace the forts on Beacon-hill, 
Fort-hill, Copps-hill, levelling houses to make room 
for redoubts and bastions. The batteries are plant- 
ed, the mortars got ready; the furnaces and maga- 
zines are all prepared. ‘The three hills are grim 
with war. From Copps-hill men look anxious to 
that memorable height the other side of the wa- 
ter. Provisions are cut off in Boston; no man 
may pass the lines; the aqueduct refuses its ge- 
nial supply ; children cry for their expected food. The 
soldiers parade —looking somewhat tremulous and 
pale ; all the able-bodied have come, the vilest most 
willingly ; some are brought by force of drink, some 
by force of arms. Some are in brilliant dresses — 
some in their working frocks. The banners are con- 
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secrated by solemn words.* Your church-towers are 
military posts of observation. There are Old Testa- 
ment prayers to the “God of Hosts” in all the 
churches of Boston; prayers that God would curse 
the men of Cambridge, make their wives widows, 
their children fatherless, their houses a ruin, the men 
corpses, meat for the beast of the field and the bird of 
the air. Last night the Bostonians made a feint of 
attacking Charlestown, raining bombs and red_ hot 
cannon-balls from Copps-hill, till they have burnt a 
thousand houses, where the British burnt not half so 
many. Women and children fled screaming from the 
blazing rafters of their homes. ‘The men of Middle- 
sex crowd into Charlestown. 

In the mean time the Bostonians hastily repair a 
bridge or two; some pass that way, some over the 
Neck —all stealthily by night — and while the foe ex- 
pect them at Bunkers, amid the blazing town, they 
have stolen a march and rush upon Cambridge itself. 
The Cambridge men turn back. ‘The battle is fiercely 
jomed. You hear the cannon, the sharp report of mus- 
ketry. You crowd the hills, the housetops; you line 
the Common, you cover the shore,— yet you see but 
little in the sulphurous cloud. Now the Bostonians 
yield a little —a reinforcement goes over. All the 
men are gone; even the gray-headed who can 
shoulder a firelock. They plunge into battle mad 
with rage, madder with rum. The chaplains loiter 
behind. 


* See the appropriate forms of prayer for that service by the present 
Bishop of Oxford, in Jay’s Address before the American Peace Society, 
in 1845. 
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‘* Pious men, whom duty brought, 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 
To shrive the dying, bless the dead.” 


The battle hangs long in even scale. At length it turns. 
The Cambridge men retreat—they run —they fly. 
The houses burn. You see the churches and the col- 
leges go up, a stream of fire. ‘That library — founded 
’mid want and war and sad sectarian strife, slowly 
gathered by the saving of two centuries, the hope of 
the poor scholar, the boast of the rich one — is scattered 
to the winds and burnt with fire, for the solid granite is 
blasted by powder, and the turrets fall. Victory is 
ours. ‘Ten thousand men of Cambridge lie dead ; 
eight thousand of Boston. ‘There writhe the wounded ; 
men who but few hours before were poured over 
the battle-field a lava-flood of fiery valor — fathers, 
brothers, husbands, sons. ‘There they lie, torn and 
mangled; black with powder ; red with blood ; parched 
with thirst; cursing the load of life they now 
must bear with bruised frames and mutilated limbs. 
Gather them imto hasty hospitals —let this man’s 
daughter come to-morrow and sit by him, fanning away 
the flies; he shall linger out a life of wretched 
anguish unspoken and insupportable, and when he dies 
his wife religiously will keep the shot which tore his 
limbs. ‘There is the battle field! Here the horse 
charged ; there the howitzers scattered their shells, 
pregnant with death ; here the murderous canister and 
grape mowed down whole the crowded ranks; there the 
huge artillery, teeming with murder, was dragged o’er 
heaps of men — wounded friends who just now held 
its ropes, men yet curling with anguish, like worms in 
the fire. Hostile and friendly, head and trunk are 
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crushed beneath those dreadful wheels. Here the in- 
fantry showered their murdering shot. That ghastly 
face was beautiful the day before — a sabre hewed its 
half away. 


‘¢ The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay must cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent.”’ 


Again ’tis night. Oh, what a night, and after what 
a day! Yet the pure tide of woman’s love — which 
never ebbs since earth began — flows on in spite of 
war and battle. Stealthily, by the pale moonlight, a 
mother of Boston treads the weary miles to reach that 
bloody spot ; a widow she — seeking among the slain 
her only son. The arm of power drove him forth re- 
luctant to the fight. A friendly soldier guides her 
way. Now she turns over this face, whose mouth is 
full of purple dust, bit out of the ground in his ex- 
tremest agony—the last sacrament offered him by 
earth herself; now she raises that form, cold, stiff, 
stony and ghastly as adream of hell. But, lo! another 
comes— she too a woman — younger and fairer, yet 
not less bold, a maiden from the hostile town to seek 
her lover. They meet—two women among the 
corpses; two angels come to Golgotha, seeking to 
raise a man. ‘There he lies before them; they look, 
— yes, ’tis he you seek; the same dress, form, fea- 
tures too;—7’tis he, the Son, the Lover. Maid and 
mother could tellthat face in any light. The grass is 
wet with his blood. Yes, the ground is muddy with 
the life of men. The mother’s innocent robe is 
drabbled in the blood her bosom bore. ‘Their kisses, 
groans and tears recall the wounded man. He knows 
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the mother’s voice; that voice yet more beloved. 
His lips move only, for they cannot speak. He dies! 
The waxing moon moves high in heaven, walking in 
beauty ’mid the clouds, and murmurs soft her cradle 
song unto the slumbering earth. The broken sword 
reflects her placid beams. A star looks down and is 
imaged back in a pool of blood. The cool night wind 
plays in the branches of the trees shivered with shot. 
Nature is beautiful; that lovely grass underneath their 
feet; those pendulous branches of the leafy elm; the 
stars and that romantic moon lining the clouds with 
silver light! A groan of agony, hopeless and pro- 
longed, wails out from that bloody ground. But in 
yonder farm the whippowil sings to her lover all night 
long; the rising tide ripples melodious against the 
shores. So wears the night away, — Nature, all sin- 
less, round that field of wo. 


‘¢ The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 
With breath all incense and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contained no tomb, 
And glowing into day. 


What a scene that morning looks upon! I will not 
turn again. — Let the dead bury their dead. But 
their blood cries out of the ground against the rulers 
who shed it, — Cain! where are thy brothers? What 
shall the Fool answer? what the Traitor say ? 

Then comes thanksgiving in all the churches of Bos- 
ton. ‘The consecrated banners, stiff with blood and 
‘‘olory,” are hung over the altar. The minister preaches 
and the singer sings: “The Lord hath been on our 
side. He treadeth the people under me. He teacheth 
my hands to war, my fingers to fight. Yea, He giveth 
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me the necks of mine enemies; for the Lord is His 
name;” and “twas a famous victory!” Boston 
seizes miles square of land ; but her houses are empty ; 
her wives widows; her children fatherless. Rachel 
weeps for the murder of her innocents — yet dares not 
rebuke the rod. I know there is no fighting across 
Charles River, as in this poor fiction; but there was 
once, and instead of Cuartes say Rio Granpe; for 
Campripce read Meramoras, and ’tis what your 
President recommended ; what your Congress enacted ; 
what your Governor issued his proclamation for; what 
your volunteers go to accomplish: — yes, what they 
fired cannon for on Boston Common t’other day. I 
wish that were a fiction of mine! 


Weare waging a most iniquitous war — so it seems 
tome. I know I maybe wrong. ButI am no parti- 
zan, and if I err, it is not wilfully, not rashly. I 
know the Mexicans are a wretched people — wretched 
in their origin, history and character. 1 know but two 
good things of them as a people — they abolished negro 
slavery, not long ago; they do not covet the lands of 
their neighbors. True, they have not paid all their 
debts, but it is scarcely decent in a nation with any 
repudiating States to throw the first stone at her for 
that! 

I know the Mexicans cannot stand before this terri- 
ble Anglo-Saxon race, the most formidable and pow- 
erful the world ever saw; a race which has never 
turned back ; which, though it number less than forty 
millions, yet holds the Indies, almost the whole of 
North America; which rules the commerce of the 
world ; clutches at New Holland, China, New Zealand, 
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Borneo, and seizes island after island in the farthest 
seas ; —the race which invented steam as its awful type. 
The poor, wretched Mexicans can never stand before us. 
How they perished in battle! They must melt away 
as the Indians before the white man. Consider- 
ing how we acquired Louisiana, Florida, Oregon, I 
cannot forbear thinking that this people will possess 
the whole of this continent before many years; per- 
haps before the century ends. But this may be had 
fairly ; with no injustice to any one; by the steady 
advance of a superior race, with superior ideas and a 
better civilization; by commerce, trade, arts, by 
being better than Mexico, wiser, humaner, more free 
and manly. Isit not better to acquire it by the school- 
master than the cannon; by peddling cloth, tin, 
any thing rather than bullets? It may not all belong 
to this Government — and yet to this race. It would 
be a gain to mankind if we could spread over that 
country the Ideas of America — that all men are born 
free and equal in rights, and establish there political, 
social, and individual freedom. But to do that we 
must first make real these ideas at home. 

In the general issue between this race and theirs, we 
are in the right. But in this special issue, and this 
particular war, it seems to me that we are wholly in 
the wrong; that our invasion of Mexico is as bad as 
the partition of Poland in the last century and in this. 
If I understand the matter — the whole movement, 
the settlement of Texas, the Texan revolution, the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas, the invasion of Mexico has been a 
movement hostile to the American idea, —a move- 
ment to extend Slavery. Ido not say such was the 
design on the part of the people, but on the part of 
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the politicians who pulled the strings. 1 think the 
papers of the Government and the debates of Congress 
prove that. ‘The annexation has been declared un- 
constitutional in its mode, —a virtual dissolution of the 
Union —and that by very high and well known au- 
thority. It was expressly brought about for the pur- 
pose of extending Slavery. An attempt is now made 
to throw the shame of this on the Democrats. I[ 
think the Democrats deserve the shame; but 1 could 
never see that the Whigs, on the whole, deserved it 
any less; only they were not quite so open. Cer- 
tainly, their leaders did not take ground against it, — 
never as against a modification of the tariff! When 
we annexed 'J'exas we of course took her for better or 
worse, debts and all, and annexed her war along 
with her. I take it every body knew that; though now 
some seem to pretend a decent astonishment at the re- 
sult. Now one party is ready to fight for it as the other ! 
The North did not oppose the annexation of 'Texas. 
Why not? They knew they could make money by it. 
The eyes of the North are full of cotton; they see 
nothing else, for a web is before them ; their ears are 
full of cotton, and they hear nothing but the buzz of 
their mills; their mouth is full of cotton, and they can 
speak audibly but two words — Tariff, Tariff, Divi- 
dends, Dividends. Yes, the talent of the North is 
blinded, deafened, gagged with its own cotton. ‘The 
North clamored loudly when the nation’s treasure was 
removed from the United States Bank ; — it is almost 
silent at the annexation of a slave territory big as the 
kingdom of France, encumbered with debts — loaded 
with the entailment of war! Northern governors 
call for soldiers; our men volunteer to fight in a most 
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infamous war for the extension of slavery! ‘Tell it not 
in Boston, whisper it not in Faneuil Hall, lest you 
waken the slumbers of your fathers, and they curse 
you as cowards and traitors unto men! Not satisfied 
with annexing Texas and a war, we next invaded a 
territory which did not belong to Texas, and built a 
fort on the Rio Grande, where, | take it, we had no 
more right than the British, in 1841, had on the Pe- 
nobscot or the Saco. Now the Government and its 
Congress would throw the blame on the innocent, and 
say war exists “ by the act of Mexico!” Ifa lie was 
ever told, I think this isone. Then the “ dear people” 
must be called on for money and men, for “ the soil of 
this free republic is invaded,” and the Governor of 
Massachusetts, one of the men who declared the an- 
nexation of Texas unconstitutional, recommends the 
war he just now told us to pray against, and appeals 
to our ‘ patriotism,” and ‘ humanity,” as arguments 
for butchering the Mexicans, when they are in the 
right and we in the wrong! The maxim is held up, 
‘Our country, right or wrong ;”” “ Our country howso- 
ever bounded ;” and it might as well be, “ our country, 
howsoever governed.” It seems popularly and politi- 
cally forgotten that there is such a thing as Rieur. 
The nation’s neck invites a Tyrant. I am not at all 
astonished that Northern Representatives voted for all 
this work of crime. ‘They are no better than South- 
ern Representatives ; scarcely less in favor of slavery, 
and not half so open. They say: Let the North 
make money, and and you may do what you please 
with the nation; and we will choose governors. that 
dare not oppose you, for, though we are descended 
from the Puritans, we have but one article in our creed 
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we never flinch from following, and that is— to make 
money ; honestly, if we can; if not, as we can! 


Look through the action of your Government, and 
your Congress. You see that no reference has been 
had in this affair to Christian ideas; none to Justice 
and the eternal Right. Nay, none at all! In the 
Churches, and among the people, how feeble has been 
the protest against this great wrong. How tamely 
the people yield their necks —and say: “ ‘lake our 
sons for the war— we care not, right or wrong.” 
England butchers the Sikhs in India —her generals 
are elevated to the peerage, and the head of her | 
church writes a form of thanksgiving for the victory — 
to be read in all the churches of that Christian land.* 


* Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to Almighty God: 


‘*O Lord God of Hosts, in whose hand is power and might irresistible, 
we, thine unworthy servants, most humbly acknowledge thy goodness 
in the victories lately vouchsafed to the armies of our Sovereign over a 
host of barbarous invaders who sought to spread desolation over fruitful 
and populous provinces enjoying the blessings of peace, under the protec- 
tion of the British Crown. We bless Thee, O Merciful Lord, for having 
brought to a speedy and prosperous issue a war to which no occasion had 
been given by injustice on our part, or apprehension of injury at our 
hands. To Thee, O Lord, we ascribe the glory. It was thy wisdom 
which guided the counsel. Thy power which strengthened the hands of 
those whom it pleased Thee to use as Thy instruments in the discomfiture 
of the lawless aggressor and the frustration of his ambitious designs. 
From Thee alone, cometh the victory, and the spirit of moderation and 
mercy in the day of success. Continue, we beseech Thee, to go forth 
with our armies, whensoever they are called into battle in a righteous 
cause ; and dispose the hearts of their leaders to exact nothing more from 
the vanquished than is necessary for the maintenance of peace and secu- 
rity against violence and rapine. 

“¢ Above all, give Thy grace to those who preside in the councils of our 
Sovereign, and administer the concerns of her widely extended domin- 
ions, that they may apply all their endeavors to the purposes designed by 
Thy good Providence in committing such power to their hands, the tem- 
poral and spiritual benefit of the nations entrusted to their cdre. 

** And whilst Thou preservest our distant possessions from the horrors 
of war, give us peace and plenty at home, that the earth may yield her 
increase, and that we, Thy servants, receiving Thy blessings with thank- 
fulness and gladness of heart, may dwell together in unity, and faithfully 
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To make it still more abominable, the blasphemy is 
enacted on Easter Sunday, the great Holiday of men 
who serve the Prince of Peace. We have not had 
prayers in the churches, for we have no political 
Archbishop. But we fired cannon in joy that we had 
butchered a few wretched men—half starved, and 
forced into the ranks by fear of death! Your Peace- 
Societies, and your Churches, what can they do? 
What dare they? Verily, we are a faithless and _per- 
verse generation. God be merciful to us, sinners as 
We are! 


But why talk forever? What shall we po? In 
regard to this present war, we can refuse to take any 
part in it; we can encourage others to do the same ; 
we can aid men, if need be, who suffer because they 
refuse. Men will call us traitors, what then? ‘That 
hurt nobody in ’76! Weare a rebellious nation ; our 
whole history is treason; our blood was attainted 
before we were born; our Creeds are infidelity to 
the Mother-church; our Constitution treason to our 
father-land. What of that? Though all the Govern- 


serve Thee, to Thy honor and glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord, to 
whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, belong all dominion and power, 
both in heaven and earth, now and for ever. Amen.’?— See a defence 
of this Prayer, &c., in the London ‘ Christian Observer’’ for May, p. 
319, and for June p. 346, &e. 


_ Would you know what he gave thanks for on Easter Sunday? Here 
is the history of the Battle ; 


*« This battle had begun at six, and was over at eleven o’clock ; the 
hand-to-hand combat commenced at nine, and lasted scarcely two hours. 
The river was full of sinking men. For two hours, volley after volley 
was poured in upon the human mass —the stream being literally red with 
blood, and covered with the bodies of the slain. At last, the musket ammu- 
nition becoming exhausted, the infantry fell to the rear, the horse artil- 
lery plying grape, till not a man was visible within range. No compas- 
SION WAS FELT OR MERCY sHown.”’ But ‘‘ ’twas a famous victory !’’ 
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ors in the world bid us commit treason against Man, 
and set the example, let us never submit. Let God 
only be a Master to control our Conscience ! 

We can hold public meetings in favor of Peace, in 
which what is wrong shall be exposed and condemned. 
It is proof. of our cowardice that this has not. been 
done before now. We can show in what the infamy 
of a nation consists ; in What its real glory. One of 
your own men, the last summer, startled the churches 
out of their sleep, by his manly trumpet, talking with 
us and telling that the true grandeur of a nation was 
Justice not glory, Peace not war. 

We can work now for future times, by taking pains 
to spread abroad the Sentiments of Peace, the Ideas of 
Peace, among the people in schools, churches — every- 
where. At length we can diminish the power of the 
National Government, so that the people alone shall 
have the power to declare war, by a direct vote — the 
Congress only to recommend it. We can take from 
the Government the means of war by raising only 
revenue enough for the nation’s actual wants, and 
raising that directly, so that each man knows what he 
pays, and when he pays it, and then he will take care 
that it is not paid to make him poor and keep him 
so. We can diffuse a real practical Christianity 
among the people, till the mass of men have courage 
enough to overcome evil with good, and look at war 
as the worst of treason and the foulest infidelity! 

Now is the time to push and be active. War itself 
gives weight to words of peace. ‘There will never be 
a better time, till we make the times better. It is not 
a day for cowardice, but for heroism. Fear not that the 
‘honor of the nation” will suffer from Christian 
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movements for Peace. What if your men of low de- 
eree are a vanity, and your men of high degree are a 
lie? That is no new thing. Let true men do their 
duty, and the lie and the vanity will pass each to its 
reward. Wait not for the Churches to move, or the 
State to become Christian. Let us bear our testi- 
mony like men, not fearing to be called Traitors, Infi- 
dels; fearing only to BE such. 

I would call on Americans, by their love of our 
country, its great ideas, its real grandeur, its hopes, 
and the memory of its fathers —to come and help 
save that country from infamy and ruin. I would call 
on Christians, who believe that Christianity is a Truth, 
to lift up their voice, public and private, against the 
foulest violation of God’s law, this blasphemy of the 
Holy Spirit of Christ, this worst form of infidelity to 
Man and God. I would call on all men, by the one 
nature that is in you, by the great human heart beat- 
ing alike in all your bosoms, to protest manfully 
against this desecration of the earth, this high treason 
against both Man and God. ‘Teach your rulers that 
you are Americans, not Slaves; Christians, not Heath- 
en; Men, not murderers, to kill for hire! You may 
effect little in this generation, for its head seems 
crazed and its heart rotten. But there will be a day 
after to-day. It is for you and me to make it better; 
a day of peace, when nation shall no longer lift up 
sword against nation; when all shall indeed be 
brothers, and all blest. Do this — you shall be wor- 
thy to dwell in this beautiful land; Christ will be 
near you; God work with you —and bless you for- 
ever ! 
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This present trouble with Mexico may be very 
brief; surely it might be even now brought to an end 
with no unusual manhood in your rulers. Can we say 
we have not deserved it? Let it end, but let us re- 
member that war, horrid as it is, is not the worst 
calamity which ever befalls a people. It is far worse 
for a nation to loose all reverence for Right, for Truth, 
all respect for Man and God; to care more for the 
freedom of trade than the freedom of Men! more for 
a tariff than millions of souls. This calamity came 
upon us gradually, long before the present war, and 
will last long after that has died away. Like People 
like Ruler, is a true word. Look at your rulers, Re- 
presentatives, and see our own likeness! We rever- 
ence Force, and have forgot there is any Right beyond 
the vote of a Congress or a people; any good beside 
Dollars; any God but Majorities and Force. I think 
the present war, though it should cost 50,000 men and 
$50,000,000, the smallest part of our misfortune. 
Abroad we are looked on as a nation of swindlers and 
men-stealers! What can we say in our defence? 
Alas, the nation is a traitor to its great idea, — that all 
men are born equal, each with the same inalienable 
rights. We are infidels to Christianity. We have 
paid the price of our shame. 

There have been dark days in this nation before 
now. It was gloomy — when Washington with his little 
army fled through the Jerseys. It was a long dark 
day from 783 to 89. It was not so dark as now; the 
nation never so false. ‘There was never a time when 
resistance to tyrants was so rare a virtue; when the 
people so tamely submitted to a wrong. Now youcan 
feel the darkness. The sack of this city and the 
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butchery of its people were a far less evil than the 
moral deadness of this nation. Men spring up again 
like the mown grass— but to raise up saints and 
heroes in a dead natien, corrupting beside its golden 
tomb, what shall do that for us? We must look not 
to the many for that, but to the few who are faithful 
unto God and Man. 

I know the hardy vigor of our men, the stalwart in- 
tellect of this people. Would to God they could learn 
to love the Right and True. Then what a people 
should we be — spreading from the Madawaska to the 
- Sacramento — diffusing our great Idea, and living our 
Religion, the Christianity of Christ! Oh, Lord! 
make the vision true; waken thy prophets and stir 
thy people till Righteousness exalt us! No wonders 
will be wrought for that. But the voice of Conscience 
speaks to you and me — and all of us; the Right shall 
prosper ; the wicked States shall die, and History re- 
sponds her long Amen. 

What lessons come to us from the past! The 
Genius of the Old Civilization, solemn and sad, sits 
there on the Alps, his classic beard descending o’er 
his breast. Behind him arise the new nations, bust- 
ling with romantic life. He bends down over the mid- 
land sea, and counts up his children — Assyria, Egypt, 
Tyre, Carthage, Troy, Etruria, Corinth, Athens, 
Rome — once so renowned, now gathered with the 
dead, their giant ghosts still lingering pensive o’er the 
spot. He turns westward his face, too sad to weep, * 
and raising from his palsied knee his trembling hand, 
looks on his brother Genius of the New Civilization. 
That young giant, strong and mocking, sits there on 
the Alleghanies. Before him lie the waters, covered 
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with ships; behind him he hears the roar of the Mis- 
sissippi and the far distant Oregon—rolling their 
riches to the sea. He bends down, and that far ocean 
murmurs pacific in his ear. On his left, are the har- 
bors, shops and mills of the East, and a five-fold gleam 
of light goes up from Northern lakes. On his right, 
spread out the broad savannahs of the South, waiting 
to be blessed; and far off that Mexique bay bends 
round her tropic shores. A crown of stars is on that 
giant’s head, some glorious with flashing, many-colored 
light; some bloody red; some pale and faint, of most 
uncertain hue. His right hand lies folded in his robe ; 
the left rests on the Bible’s opened page; and holds 
these sacred words — All men are equal, born with 
equal rights from God. ‘The old says to the young: 
‘¢ Brother, Beware!” and Alps and Rocky Moun- 
tains say “ Beware!” ‘That stripling giant, ill-bred 
and scoffing, shouts amain: ‘“ My feet are red with the 
Indians’ blood ; my hand has forged the negro’s chain. 
I am strong ; who dares assail me?’ I will drink his 
blood, for 1 have made my covenant of lies and leagued 
with hell for my support. There is no Right, no 
Truth; Christianity is false, and God a name.” His 
left hand rends those sacred scrolls, casting his Bibles 
underneath his feet, and in his right he brandishes the 
negro-driver’s whip — crying again — “Say, who is 
God and what is Right.” And all his mountains echo 
Rieur. Butthe old Genius sadly says again: “ ‘Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not prosper.” 
The hollow tomb of Egypt, Athens, Rome, of every 
ancient State, with all their wandering ghosts, replies, 
“¢ AMEN.” 
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To THE Hon. S. F. Cary, or CINCINNATI, 


Sir:—In acknowledgment of your long continued, arduous and suc- 
cessful labors in the cause of Temperance, and more especially of your 
readiness to base all moral reform upon the only sure foundation, reli- 
gious principle, permit me to dedicate to you this little rehearsal of what 
God has done for us and the other nations of the earth; and to express 
the hope that your life and devotedness to philanthropic objects may 
long be continued, and that thousands on thousands, especially of 
young men, rescued from the drunkard’s path, may be able to point 
to you as, under God, their faithful monitor and happy deliverer. 


J. M. 
New-York, Jan. 15, 1851. 


J. P. PRALL, Printer, 
No. 9 Spruce-street, N. Y. 


ADDRESS, &c. 


Frienps AnD FELLow-Lasorers, 


We have just been passing one of those marked eras in the 
course of time, which the most of us shall never again witness. 
The first half of the nineteenth century is gone; the second 
cometh. No half century since the creation of the world, 
save that which gave birth to our Lord, has been fraught with 
events of greater magnitude or more important bearings. 

The politician has seen in the old world the power of a 
Napoleon swelling to its colossal and terrific grandeur, and 
then suddenly thrown to the winds ; revolution succeeding re- 
volution, and kingdoms and republics dashing one against an- 
other; while, on these Western shores, the spirit of freedom has 
spread over a continent and our infant nation has become the 
hope of the world. 

The man of science has witnessed the most astonishing de- 
velopments of the mysteries of nature, until the land and the 
ocean are compassed in a few days or weeks by the traveller ; 
and the very lightning is made, over vast spaces, the instan- 
taneous communicator of thought and intelligence. 

The Christian, looking intently for some sign of the coming 
of the Son of Man, has seen in this half century the true and 
only true sign of his coming, in the rise and action of those 
noble institutions, the Bible, the Missionary, the Tract, the 
Sunday-school Societies, which are filling the earth with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters fill the channels of the 
deep. 

Nor is this all that has been signal in this extraordinary 
space of human history. A discovery has been made concern- 
ing which a distinguished European writer has said, “On 
whose mind it first rose, is not known. Whoever he was, 
whether humble or great, peace to his memory. He has done 
more for the world than he who enriched it with the knowledge 
of a new Continent ; and posterity, to the remotest generations, 
shall walk in the light which shall be thrown around them.” 
What this new discovery was, which thus came forth like the 
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light of a new day, I need hardly say to you. It is all summed 
up in this, THAT THE TEMPERATE MEMBERS OF SOCIETY ARE THE 
CHIEF CAUSES OF PROMOTING AND PERPETUATING DRUNKENNESS. 
From this starting point, small, contemptible, and almost with- 
out meaning in the eyes of many, has gone forth a work of 
moral reform—spreading over half the nations and accomplish- 
ing more, in a quarter of a century, for the relief and preven- 
tion of human misery, private, domestic, and public, than any 
other developed human instrumentality. 

At this stage of the world’s progress and of the temperance 
enterprise, it is well for us to pause and see what we have 
gained, where we stand, what we need, what are our pros- 
pects, and what devolves upon us in the future. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century, the whole 
nation were sunk in Lethean slumbers. Every body furnish- 
ed and every body drank intoxicating drinks, without shame, 
fear, or remorse. Every man, woman and child viewed them as 
a luxury, an essential part of daily diet, the first expression 
of hospitality, the necessary accompaniment of labor, the 
best refreshment for the wearied traveller, the preventive of 
disease, the panacea of all ills, the joy of youth, and the sup- 
port and comfort of old age. ‘True, the loss of property in 
forty years, by the consumption of ardent spirits, had amounted 
to a greater sum than the value of all the houses and lands in 
the United States. True, scarce a family was to be found in 
the land entirely disconnected with some miserable inebriate ; 
each town and village had its score of drunken husbands and 
fathers ; poor-houses groaned under their heavy burdens; church 
and State saw often their brightest ornaments fallen, degrad- 
ed, the sport of idle boys; and, year by year, from twenty to 
thirty thousand lost beings were hurried to the grave ; but this 
was only the incidental and unavoidable accompaniment. 
Over the evil and its causes, all slumbered and slept. Noman 
inquired, Can the plague be stayed? No man asked, Must it 
always be thus, and our children and children’s children 
forever be cursed with this horrid vice. 

In 1804 appeared Rush’s “ Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent 
Spirits upon the Human Body and Mind.” It was like a bomb- 
shell thrown into the camp of a slumbering army. 

Ebenezer Porter followed, in 1806, with his “ Woe to those 
that rise up early in the morning that they may follow strong 
drink,” and, with trumpet tongue, roused the attention of min- 
isters and churches to the miseries around them. “ Already,” 
said he, “this infant country has reached a maturity in this 
shameful vice, which is without a parallel in the history of the 
world. Probably no other nation, ancient or modern, in pro- 
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portion to its whole population, ever had so many male and 
female drunkards as this. Certainly in no other have the 
means of intoxication been procured with so much facility and 
used with so little restraint by all sorts of people. What then 
shall be done ?”* Ah! here was the point. Rush and Porter 
could sound the alarm, and they did it like men. But they saw 
not the remedy. Forgetting that all the drunkenness in the 
world for 5000 years had been on fermented drinks, and that 
their moderate use led to the immoderate, Rush said, “ When 
taken in a moderate quantity they are generally innocent, and 
often have a friendly influence upon health and life.” Porter 
allowed “it was possible to sell spirits without holding out a 
temptation to tippling ;” and while, on the one hand, he warn- 
ed the vender to beware of this, on the other he exhorted pa- 
rents, for the sake of their children, not to be in the “ free use 
of spirits” at home or abroad, and young men to beware of 
“excessive drinking.” But though these noble pioneers found 
not the remedy, they put hundreds of minds on anxious inquiry. 
Full fifteen years were spent in deep solicitude, while the rava- 
ges of the demon were without a parallel. In the war with 
England, if the sword slew its thousands, rum it was acknowl- 
edged universally slew its ten thousands. At length, God said, 
Ler THERE BE Lieut. Through whose mind the first ray shone, is 
of little moment. It came from God. A few perceived, as 
clearly as the astounded companions of Columbus saw that an 
egg would stand upon its end if it were broken a little, that the 
temperate members of society were the chief agents in promot- 
ing and perpetuating drunkenness, and that if they and all men 
would let the drunkards drink alone, there never could be a 
drunkard on earth; not only would the sober remain sober, but 
the drunken would every where be reformed, and a disease, 
pronounced by a distinguished medical writer of Great Britain 
“more destructive than any plague that ever raged in Christ- 
endom, more malignant than the burning typhus and loathsome: 
small-pox, the cholera of the East, or the yellow fever of the 
West; more loathsome and infectious than all of these together 
with all their dread array of suffering and death united,” would 
be done away to be known no more. 

With an exultation and hope never to be forgotten, they set 
themselves to the work of convincing and converting the world.+ 
But the very simplicity of the principle, coupled with an act of 
self-denial and an acknowledgment that even good men had 
done wrong in the manufacture, sale and use, and in putting 
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the bottle to their neighbor’s lips, ensured them a cold reception ; 
while the conflict of that principle with appetite, ignorance, 
prejudice, pride and fashion, and, its laying, as it did, the axe at 
the root of a tree whose fruit, though poisonous as the upas, 
was more profitable to the owners than all other sources of 
wealth, kindled an opposition which threatened its overthrow 
before men could test the experiment. But it was founded in the 
truth of God. The world demandedit. Society could no longer 
subsist without it. The brightest, most joyous, and prosper- 
ous nation on earth, was fast becoming a nation of drunkards, 
~The church was in sackcloth, her ministers fallen at the altar, 
her communicants cast out in shame and contempt. Unpalatable 
as it was, the principle was not to be surrendered. Its advyo- 
cates went forth in the strengthof God. They pressed the con- 
science. They appealed to the heart; and, like Jonathan and 
his armor-bearer, they went up amid falling thousands. Never 
were there such moral triumphs. Reform spread from town 
to town, from State to State, from continent to continent, amid 
the isles of the sea, circumventing the globe, until now, at the 
close of the half century, or we may say of twenty-five years, 
we exclaim with wonder and admiration, WHat natu Gop 
wroveut ! 

The American Temperance Society, the first considerable 
Society, was formed in 1826. The pledge which is yet the 
standard pledge, was adopted and circulated in the same 
year. But in the process of the conflict, there has been a con- 
tinual development of truth, and a marked acquisition of sci- 
entific and practieal principles. 

Men saw enough of the evil to move them to the conflict. 
They also saw clearly, that entire abstinence from the drunk- 
ard’s drink was the only infallible antidote. But what was the 
drunkard’s drink? Was it wine, beer, cider, metheglin? No, 
by no means. The doctrine of Rush yet prevailed, that wine 
was a blessing ; that fermented liquors “contained so little 
spirit, and that so intimately connected with other matters, 
that they would seldom be drank in sufficient quantities to pro- 
duce intoxication, and, when drank moderately, were generally 
innocent.” The first reformers built a brewery in Boston for 
the accommodation of members of the Temperance Society. 
No. No. Ardent spirit was the drink of the drunkard to 
be abandoned and abhorred. And no wonder it was so viewed, 
when men saw 30,000 distilleries pouring out annually forty-four 
million of gallons, to be consumed by less than twelve millions 
people. These were grim fortresses planted all over the land 
and surrounded with the skulls and bones of human victims. 
They needed only the terrific locomotive of our day, with its 
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ears of whiskey flying every where on the iron track, to com- 
plete a picture of hell’s dominion. These fortresses were to be 
attacked and demolished, even if the men who worked their 
engines were likened to devils and damned spirits.* For ten 
years the battle raged with fury. The triumphs were glorious. 
20,000 distilleries were abandoned. Ardent spirits were driven 
from our sideboards, and fields, and workshops, and social gath- 
erings. But in the very moment of victory, the enemy rushed 
upon us in a thousand serpentine forms ; our very captives were 
stolen from our hands; through cider and beer reformed men 
went back by thousands, and, in the use of wine and cordials, 
the refined and wealthy rapidly prepared themselves and their 
children for abundant sorrow. A new battle was to be fought, 
and it was a hard one. It was a battle with friends, and with 
men by whose side many had fought the old serpent ; aye, with 
men who planted their defence on the very word of God. 
Was fermented drink the drunkard’s drink? If none other was 
used, would drunkenness exist to any extent? Could ar- 
dent spirit be entirely driven out, would not all be done that 
should be done? Was it not ingratitude to God and disrespect- 
ful to the Saviour, to banish wine as a precious beverage? 
These were questions to be discussed and settled. Beer, wine 
and cider were analyzed, and found to contain no trifling por- 
tion of alcoholic poison; enough to kindle up at once the 
tiger appetite in the reformed inebriate, and create it where it 
had never existed. The Bible argument was canvassed. Was 
it right to abandon wine to accomplish a great object? God 
himself required it when he said to Aaron, “ Do not drink wine 
nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee when ye go into 
the tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye die; it shall be a 
statute forever throughout your generations.” The preacher 
commended it when he said, “ Look not upon the wine when it 
moveth itself aright; at the last, it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder.” “It is not for kings to drink wine nor 
for princes strong drink, lest they drink and forget the law and 
pervert the judgment of any of the afflicted.” Daniel and the 
three children practised it when they would retain unimpaired 
all their fine physical and moral powers which God had given 
them. And Paul said, “[t is good neither to eat flesh nor 
to drink wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth 
or is offended, or is made weak.” The question was settled. 
Total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, asa beverage, for 
our own safety and the good of others, was neither at variance 
with the physical laws of our being, nor with the word of God. 
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Aye, it was written, “ To him that knoweth to do good and doeth 
it not, to him it is sin.” Painful as it was to leave brethren 
behind and in deceitful wiles, yet, indignant at the “ mocker, 
we stamped our foot on the whole brood of serpents, and 
pledged ourselves and the world never to suffer one again to 
nestle in our bosom.* 

It was in 1835 and 1836 that we thus came up to the broad 
and consistent principle of total abstinence from all intoxica- 
ting drinks, as a beverage. Here we gained firm footing. 
Here we were possessed of truths which none of the wise and 
good of former days knew; for, had they known them, they 
would have rejoiced in them and transmitted them, a precious 
inheritance, to those who came after. Alcohol is the fruit of 
fermentation and not of distillation; and, wherever found, 
whether in fermented or distilled liquor, is a subtle poison, 
never needful in health, and, in all its tendencies, at war with 
‘the whole physical and moral system as God has made it. 
This was one. Another was,that the excitement created by the 
moderate use can only be sustained by an increased use, and 
hence the moderate is the cause of the immoderate; and 
though all in the same use do not equally fall, yet some may, 
and none can tell why they should be the terrible victims. 
And another was,—that, as a substitute for pure Ale, Wine, 
Brandies, &c., the foulest and most poisonous drugs are used, 
for the double object of increasing the gain of the vender, and 
more instantaneously and powerfully exciting the system, 
though it may soon bring its victim to the grave, amid all the 
horrors of delirium tremens. 

We are now not ignorant, as men once were, of the arts of 
the distiller, the brewer, the vintner. We know them all.t 
They can conceal nothing. Every art and science have been 
put under contribution to tell us the truth. Broken constitu- 
tions, broken down families, poor houses, jails and graveyards, 
asylums for the idiot and insane, the tax lists of States, coun- 
ties and towns; vice, profanity, sabbath breaking in every form; 
rejection of all religion; defiance of God, of judgment and of 
eternity ; and the wailings of lost men on dying beds, have all 
brought forward affidavits for us. Both sides have passed in 
review, the evils of intemperance and the blessings of temper- 
ance ;—the results of the drinking habits, from the first glass to 
the deepest sensualities, and of total abstinence from all that 
intoxicates, in the lovely youth, never seduced with any thing 
stronger than the pure water from the brook, and in the vile 
sot too, the miserable worn-out inebriate, yet a man made 
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for immortality, for whom Christ died, now reformed and 
made to stand upon his feet, a saved being. We know what 
the cup will do to a single family, converting the most 
peaceful abode to a hell; what to a nation, paralysing its 
energies, filling it with paupers, criminals, rioters and mad- 
men ; what to the church, disgracing its ministers at the altar, 
making babblers of its communicants and scoffers of its off- 
Spring; what to the poor Heathen, making them tenfold 
more the children of hell than before; and we know what entire 
abstinence from that cup will do for all, for the family, for the 
nation, the church and the Heathen; so salutary in its in- 
fluence upon all classes and conditions of men, at all times 
and in all places, that we may base upon it, could it uni- 
versally prevail, a speedy triumph of the Gospel and the reign 
of the Prince of peace. And we know all about that system 
of license which has been practiced for two hundred years, 
what it will do for a nation and a world, and what are the re- 
sults, even in a short period, of abandoning it altogether.* So 
wonderfully have we gained in knowledge. 

And we have gained infreedom. Not more powerfully and 
servilely is the Hindoo bound in the chains of caste, than were 
the people of this nation, balf a century ago, to the intoxicat- 
ing cup. No man, no family, no association could abstain 
from furnishing and using it, and be respectable or get on in 
the business of life. No meal was complete, no work could 
be done, no harvest field gathered, no building raised, no jour- 
ney performed, no medical visit made, no watcher could at- 
tend the sick, no sermon be preached, no hospitality be com- 
plete, without it. A man refusing to drink or to furnish drink 
was an anomaly, astrangebeing. An agonized father might see 
the serpent biting his children, he had no power to drive it from 
his dwelling. The merchant and mechanic might see it ruining 
those in their employ, and the ship owner might know that 
its tendencies were to the wreck of his fortune, still they 
must furnish the bewildering, maddening poison, or have neither 
clerks or operatives, and see their ships rot at the wharf. The 
very minister of Christ must drink from house to house in 
his daily visits, or offend his parishioners; and the mis- 
sionary of the cross must praise the cup in the dark places of 
the earth, though full of the habitations of cruelty. But we 
have burst the chain. We have gained our freedom ;—a 
freedom infinitely more valuable to us than the freedom gained 
by all the blood spilt in the American Revolution. We may 
now do as we please, and be respectable. We are now under 
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‘no compulsion to drink, or to furnish drink in any of the duties 
of hospitality, or in any of the various and complicated busi- 
nesses of human life. If there is complaint anywhere, it is 
on the other side; it is that men cannot do as they wish, drink, 
and sell, and maintain the standing and place they covet. 

And we have gained in strength. Fifty years ago we were 
not. Twenty-five years ago we were a small and feeble band. 
But now we have circumvented the globe; and if more are 
they that are against us than they that are with us, our host 
is not easily numbered.* Men there are who say nothing has 
been done ; but they know nothing of the past and little of the 
present. Other men say if you have done much, it is all over, 
and there is now as much drinking as ever. And we confess, 
as we look abroad and see the amount-—-the low dramshops 
filled with men whose God is their belly, the gay saloons 
crowded with youth, and the social circles of the wealthy and 
influential bowing to the tyrant cup, as if it was the badge of 
rank, and even some ministers of Christ and statesmen in the 
high places of the earth under its sway, we are appalled. 
But, amid the dust and smoke of strife, and from under the 
sneers and contempt of the men who “sleep on beds of ivory 
and drink wine in bowls,” we look out with assurance and 
count our spoils. 

First, We say it without boasting, but in gratitude to God, 
we have gained over to our side the great body of agricultur- 
ists; the bone and sinew of the country. Where is the har- 
vest field in which the rum bottle is found ?—where the wood- 
man who takes it in his winter’s toil; and where are those 
oceans of cider, once the product of every farm and the sup- 
posed comfort of every household ? 

Next, We have gained the great mass of industrious me- 
chanics. Where is the workshop infested with that which once 
set master and apprentice at variance, blunted every tool, and 
destroyed the finest material ? 

Then, we have gained shipowners, insurers, navigators, and 
seamen, till scarce a merchant-ship, a packet, a whaler, or a 
coaster now issues the daily spirit ration, and forty thousand 
seamen have signed the temperance pledge. Our gallant navy 
alone keeps the curse ; now to prove a greater curse than ever. 
The cause of insolence remains, while the power of flogging 
for insolence is taken away. What will she do? When will 
men see the folly of attempting the government of a crew 
while they give them rum; or of being suitable governors of 
others, while indulging, in the cabin, in brandy and wine ?+ 
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We have gained the great body of evangelical ministers and 
‘Christians; some entire denominations (the Methodists), that 
there is not a manufacturer or vender among them. An habit- 
ual though prudent drinker! where will he be acknowledged 
a fit subject for admission to communion? And the minister 
of Christ, not repudiating the cup! where, in evangelical 
churches, can he find a settlement ? 

We have gained an entire new system of education for our 
children and youth ; no, not new, for it was the education of 
Daniel and his companions,—but an education new with us ; 
leaving all the physical energies of the system unharmed, vig- 
orous, and full of beauty as in the creation of God. 

We have gained female influence in our New-Year’s fes- 
tivities ; and brought the Anniversary of our Nation’s birth to 
speak much for temperance. 

We have gained an extensive patronage for temperance 
Hotels, and are, to a great extent, influencing the action of pub- 
lic companies and associations, 

We have gained men of the highest rank and station, Gov- 
ernors of States, judges of Courts, members of Legislatures, 
forming Legislative and Congressional temperance societies. 

We have gained once and again the popular vote of the 
people. When the question of license or no license has been 
fairly submitted to them, they have decided against it, as in the 
State of New-York in 1846, by a majority of 450 towns, and 
of 65,000 in the popular vote; and in the State of Vermont, 
once by a majority of 8,000, and again, of 12,000. In Massa- 
chusetts, every county save one, and in Rhode Island, 
every town save three, have outlawed the traffic. And in 
Maine, Massachusetts, New-York, Vermont, Maryland, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan, we have gainedstrong Legislative action, 
now hemming in, now restraining, and now barring out, and 
even prohibiting, under pains and penalties, the traffic in intox- 
icating drinks. And more than all, we have gained a strong 
public sentiment throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
that rumselling, the cause of two-thirds of the pauperism and 
crime of the country, should be classed with gambling, 

and lotteries, with theft, counterfeiting, and manslaughter, 
and placed under the kan of the law. 

These things we have gained in this land,—and what has 
been gained in other lands, who can enumerate ? 

— inthe Sandwich Islands, where a nation has been res- 
cued from utter annihilation by drunkenness and become the 
most temperate nation on the globe. 

— in Australia, where the chief officers of government and 
‘heads of the Church congratulate the public on the signal re- 
‘form. i 
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— in Madras, Ceylon, and Bombay, where the mission: 
Churches are imbuing the minds of the Heathen with temper- 
ance principles, and saving the converted Hindoo from the in- 
sidious destroyer. 

— in Liberia, a perfect temperance Republic ; and in south- 
ern Africa, where the cause has proved itself the John the Bap- 
tist of the Gospel. 

—- in Sweden, where the King and Queen think it no con- 
descension to attend temperance meetings, and the cause is 
viewed as the cause of the nation. 

— in Ireland, poor, downtrodden, drunken Ireland, where 
more than five millions, under Father Mathew, have signed 
the pledge, and, for the most part, religiously keep it. 

— in England, Scotland and Wales, where though all, from 
the Queen on the throne to the vilest outcast in the gin shops 
of London, were once bound to the car of Alcohol, the chain is 
broken and a million proclaim themselves free. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer pays homage to the operations of the 
cause, and the Cobdens, and the Sturges, and the Heyworths, 
see that here, for England, crushed by pauperism and crime, 
there yet is hope.* 

— and, toreturn to our own Continent—in the British provin- 
ces, where the Sons of Temperance have marched through in 
triumph; in Canada, where, under the extraordinary labors of 
Father Chiniquy, half a million have taken the pledge; and 
in the West Indies, where flourishing societies exist, producing 
their legitimate results. 

Let other associations—the Bible, the Missionary, the Tract, 
the Sunday-school tell what, under God, they in the last half 
century have accomplished. We will listen to their story and 
praise Him “from whom all blessings flow.” The friends of 
temperance have no reason to be ashamed of their doings. 

They have arrested, if they have not triumphed over the most 
destructive tide of evil—sweeping away all that was lovely and 
desirable in its reach ;—they have secured, to an untold extent, 
family peace and family comfort; they have brought back to 
sobriety and usefulness thousands on thousands who were 
pronounced worse than dead; they have done more to enrich 
the nation than would a hundred Californias ;+ delivered the 
church from a deadly plague in its own vitals and from one 
of the greatest obstructions to the conversion of the heathen ;. 
and they have set on foot a system of moral and physical train- 
ing, which, if faithfully and universally carried out, will leave: 
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‘us, as the world will be in the millenium, without a distillery, 
a dramshop, or a drunkard. 

And now secondly, Wnerr bo we stTanp? ' 

We stand on the firm and immutable basis of total. absti- 
nence from all intoxicating drinks, and by these we mean, al- 
coholic drinks, as a beverage. We have broken loose forever, 
with our children and children’s children, we trust, from all con- 
nection with every thing in use; traffic, gift, patronage, or com- 
mendation that produces that horrible destruction, physical, 
moral, and spiritual, of the noblest work of God, which we see 
in drunkenness ;—that fills up, frightfully, poor-houses, peni- 
tentiaries and grave yards; blasts the image of God in the soul 
of man, and renders, in itself alone, certain and irrecoverable, 
the exclusion of its victim from the kingdom of heaven. We 
believe the traffic to be morally wrong; that to license the 
traffic is wrong, an outrage upon the rights and interests of 
community ; and that every Legislature should at once, by pro- 
hibitory statute, protect the people from its evils. Here we 
stand, safe ourselves, high above all the waters which are 
daily, sweeping thousands to destruction. Here we raise a 
beacon light; and though unheeded by some, and the ridicule 
and scoff of others, we warn all of their danger, and invite 
them to our platform. Here we labor, or should labor with 
our might and in the strength of God, for the world’s redemp- 
tion from drunkenness and all its horrid accompaniments. 

And next, Thirdly, Waar vo we neep? need in ourselves, 
‘and need from others, that our blessed enterprise may be carried 
to its completion ? 

With all we have accomplished and all we have gained, we 
have done butlittle hitherto to make this, as we hope to see it, 
and shall see it, a sober world. It is only in contrast with the 
-days of ignorance, apathy, servile bondage, and the most de- 
grading customs, that we feel we have done any thing. A 
mighty work is before us, and what do we need in ourselves 
and need from others that it may be accomplished ? 

1. We need more enlarged and comprehensive views of the 
magnitude and importance of our work. 

We may think otherwise ; that we see it in all its length and 
breadth. Thus do others, who pronounce it a very. small con- 
cern. Temperance! Temperance! But it isnot so. The sub- 
ject is beyond the grasp of the mightiest intellect. Take a 
single illustration. An English writer estimates, from authen- 
tic and undisputed data, that, if intemperance had gone on in 
that country unopposed to the end of the present century, there 
~would have been consumed from 1801 to 1900 inclusive, 51,000- 
000,000 gallons of intoxicating liquor, turning 15,750,000 sober 
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men into common drunkards, depriving 4,000,000 persons of 
their reason, cutting off or wasting 120,000,000 years of pro- 
bation, adding to the public burdens in the support of paupers 

700,000,000 pounds sterling, and spreading through the land 

an untold amount of vice, profanity, Sabbath breaking, ruin of 
domestic peace and immortal blessedness. Is the prevention of 

this within the grasp of the human intellect? 

Take another. President Everett computes that the use of 
alcoholic beverages has cost the United States, directly in ten 
years, $1,200,000,000; has burned, or otherwise destroyed, 
$5,000,000 more of property; has destroyed 300,000 lives; 
sent 150,000 to our prisons, and 100,000 children to the poor- 
houses; caused 1,500 murders; 2,000 suicides, and has be- 
queathed to the country 1,000,000 of orphan children. Is a 
relief from this within human estimate ? 

Take another. Archdeacon Jeffrey, after a residence of 
nineteen years in Bombay, declared that, without the introduc- 
tion of the total abstinence principle, Christianity would be a 
curse to India rather than a blessing; for the Hindoo, on re- 
nouncing caste, where he was forbidden to drink, would rush 
at once to the bottle, and the Christian church would become 
the most drunken part of India. Who then can compute the 
value of our cause to the rearing of the church among the 
millions of India ; and of China too, for whom, in the Opium in- 
dulgence, the principle we advocate is the only hope? -Not a 
missionary, Foreign or Home, is to be found, who will not say 
our work is beyond human estimate in its relation to the cause 
of Christ.* 

And another. In our own loved country, at the lowest calcu- 
lation, are no less than 200,000 sober men, who, without our 
work of reform, would have been common drunkards; and 
among our four million children and youth are half a million 
who would become drunkards without our efforts, though 
many of them, we fear, will be still. The Washingtonian move- 
ment was one of the most extraordinary and wonderful re- 
forms ever witnessed; hundreds and thousands of men, in 
physical and moral ruin, were suddenly transformed into sober 
and healthful citizens, and many became not only blessings to 
their families, but eloquent advocates of temperance, and some 
even sat in the seats of legislation and the halls of Congress. 
The same work of prevention and reform is yet to be con- 
tinued, and who can compute the worth of either of these 
movements ? 

One more. In 1849, in the State of New York, were com. 
mitted to its jails and penitentiaries, 36,114 persons for crimes 
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committed in a state of intoxication. If continuous, and it may 
be increasingly so, in ten years it would be 361,140. Can any 
mind compute the value of an enterprise which would dry up 
this fountain of crime? Or, look, if you please, into a single 
family. There sits the young husband and father with her 
to whom he swore protection. The poison is in his veins. 
He begins to love the excitement of the tavern bar ; to neglect 
his business and hisdress. His wife is alarmed. But, ah! little 
does she know of her fate. Down he sinks. She remon- 
strates, she pleads. She has blows for her love, and poverty 
and tears for her remonstrance. Want, and wo, and wounds are 
hers, till she is dragged by the hair of her head and cast out 
with her babes to the pitiless storm, and he dies of delirium tre- 
mens, cursing God and his own soul. Can the importance of 
rescuing him in his course, or preventing other families from 
like degradation, be told or conceived of ? No, never; but we 
may and should know more, vastly more, than we do; and 
have more, vastly more, enlarged views of our whole undertak- 
ing. . 
2. We need more feeling. If we know enough of the sins 
and miseries of the world, and of the value of reform, we are 
often awfully hardened. If we are not like those “who drink 
wine in bowls and are not grieved for the affliction of Joseph ;” 
if we have cut off the right hand, and plucked out the right eye, 
and put away the evil from among ourselves, yet, O! how lit- 
tle have we of sympathy and compassion! How few of the 
Redeemer’s tears do we shed over Jerusalem! How little feel- 
ing have we for a lost brother, for the drunkard’s wife, and 
her children, suffering from hunger and nakedness, from shame 
and degradation! How little care we for the honor of the 
nation, or the church of God, suffering reproach! If the apathy 
of former days, when we knew no remedy, was unpardonable, 
what shall be said of the present when we have a remedy in our 
hand? Yes, we want more feeling—feeling, the result of prin- 
ciple—feeling, flowing from a knowledge of facts—feeling, that 
shall cause our eye to run down with tears, and our hands to 
work powerfully for the rescue of the perishing. 

And we need more moral courage ; yes, vastly more. Why, 
were a thief to break into our houses to steal our substance, 
or a kidnapper to rob us of a child, or a wretch to set fire to 
our dwelling, who of us would not go at him like a lion caring 
for her whelps? But when a licensed rumseller does the same 
thing, under plea of license ; when the man of fashion and ap- 
petite ridicules our principles and sets at nought our reason- 
ing and calls us fools and fanatics, we quail before them; and 
instead of attacking and overthrowing them with burning in- 
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dignation, we almost deny. our cause, and say; with cowardly 
Peter, “I know not the man.” Yes, we need a Luther courage 
to speak out against the greatest outrage upon humanity ; to 
“beard the lion in his den,” to carry us into the most wealthy 
and haughty families, on whom we may be dependent for 
favor, and say, kindly and respectfully, but firmly, you are do- 
ing wrong to use and give the intoxicating cup; if you make 
not drunkards of yourselves and your children, you set others 
an example which may ruin them and their offspring, and you 
must answer to God for the result of your courses. Yes, a 
Luther and more than a Luther courage, to go to the rum- 
seller and charge home upon him all the poverty and crime, 
the personal and family misery, the ruin of bodies and ruin of 
souls he is occasioning for paltry gain. Had -we half the 
spirit to defend ourselves, our children, and our country from 
an accumulation of unendurable wrongs that our fathers had, 
we should Jong since have expelled this giant evil.from the 
land; for no man can stand against a strong expression of in- 
dignation at.a course of wrong doing. Yet here, men have 
been at ease and felt themselves respectable, even while tear- 
ing the darling son from the bosom of a lovely and innocent 
family, destroying him before their eyes by piecemeal, and 
sending him loathsome and vile to a drunkard’s grave; and all 
for want of courage in the temperance community to upbraid 
them for their deeds. Oh, let my son fall into the hands of a 
Brazilian slave-driver, but let him not be caught in the snare 
of a New-York licensed rumseller. In the one case, the poor 
boy might think, and pray, and have communion with his God, 
die in peace, and go to heaven; but, in the other, mind, 
body, heart, soul, all, all are sacrificed, and he is lost forever. 

We need also more faith inGod. This is His work, begun 
by Him, carried on by Him, and will be completed by Him. 
“Violence shall no more be heard in the land.” “Instead of 
the thorn shall come up the fir-tree; instead of the brier shall 
come up the myrtle-tree.” “Sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” “They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain.” This is His purpose, and we are his agents; and, 
if we have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, we shall say to this 
mountain, “Be thou removed and cast into the depth of the 
sea, and it shall be done.” We acknowledge it all.. We re- 
joice in it all; but where is our faith that it may be done now as 
well as in ages to come, and assuredly will be when the pro- 
per instrumentalities are brought into action? Alas! we put 
our hand to the work feebly, irresolutely ; not feeling or believ- 
ing that, God’s eye sees us—that God’s heart feels for us—that 
. God’s hand helps us—that there is any connexion in this whole 
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matter between Him and us, and we go almost over, practi- 
cally, to the side of those who would separate temperance en- 
tirely from religion, and have no prayer and no God in the 
matter. As much of faith do we need when we labor with a 
child or a neighbor for his adoption of our self-denying and 
beneVolent principle, or with the liquor-seller to induce him to 
quit his iniquitous and murderous business, as when we seek 
the reconciliation of an obdurate sinner with God his Maker. 
So was it with Wilberforce and Clarkson. They stood against 
a nation. But they had faith in God, and in faith they tri- 
umphed. So must it be here. 

And I must add, more unity of action. Ourenemyisone. His 
object one. His end, one—the ruin of man in the gratification 
of appetite. But we are many; with objects many, and lead- 
ers many; one is for Paul, another for Apollos. Gréat latitude 
should be allowed in organization. It may be useful. But 
why set altar against altar? While we divide and separate, 
the enemy triumphs. The spirit of the old pioneers was a 
spirit of love, of self-denial, of sacrifice; and hence they came 
as an avalanche upon the foe. Let us return to it as the only 
spirit of enlightened and efficient action. “In union is 
strength.” In love, we conquer. 

Thus much, Friends and Fellow-laborers, do we need in our- 
selves ; and now permit me to detain you a little, while I show 
what we need from others. , 

1. We need the entire force of the religious community. 
Our reform is a moral reform; not originating in man’s plea- 
sure, but in a sense of duty and responsibility toGod. It needs 
all the weight and authority of God’s law, and all the energiz- 
ing love of the Gospel. And it has it. But if the church 
stand aloof, if the ministry keep silent, all this is restrained 
and smothered ;—for the church and the ministry are God’s 
living law. Most men know no other. And if these do 
wrong, they make the law and the Gospel supporters of the 
wrong. Without their action, the temperance reform is a 
mere philanthropic or dietetic movement, evanescent, without 
binding force. And with them opposed, we have a virtual op- 
position of the Bible and all its sanctions. A wine drinking 
minister or a professed Christian engaged in the traffic, speak 
not merely for themselves but for God. Such is the power of 
association and station. With the ministry and the churches 
our reform commenced, or we could have done nothing ;—by 
them it has been much sustained and carried onward; but 
never will the time come when we may say, we need no 
more of their aid than we have. It is peculiarly needful now. 
Other influences have been tried and tried to the utmost. 
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They have done their best, but they cannot stand the shock of 
battle. They are falling backward; and now the cry is for the 
church, the great reserve guard, to come up to the rescue. 
Come up. Ministers of God! speak out. Professors of reli- 
gion! abandon all connexion with the kingdom of intemper- 
ance, and let the world know, everywhere, from the rising to 
the setting sun, that this is the deadly enemy of the kingdom 
of Christ; then, in the strength of God, we shall be sure to 
conquer. 

We also need aid from the Medical faculty ; especially in all 
seasons of panic and alarm from the prevalence of new and 
appalling diseases. Oh, had they stood firm, and raised the 
warning voice against all that dreadful resort to alcoholic 
stimulants in the late cholera scourge, what a flood of drunken- 
ness would have been stayed from the country. And when 
they satisfy themselves and the world that Alcohol can be 
altogether dispensed with as a medicine, then indeed will they 
prove themselves the greatest of benefactors. Honor be to 
Warren and Muzzy, Woodward and Hooker, and a host of 
others, for the stand they have taken and the influence they 
have exerted. ~ 

And we need more and more of female influence. What 
can surpass it? What tyranny of evil can stand before it ? 
What law of fashion does not yield to its power? And why 
should it not be ours? Who suffers like woman? Who 
drinks to the dregs the cup of bitterness like the drunkard’s 
wife? And who is often the drunkard’s wife, but the delicately 
reared daughter of her who controlled the fashion and would 
have wine in her parties? There is not a lady who sets be- 
fore young men the intoxicating cup, concerning whom we may 
not say, Father forgive her, she knows not what she does. O 
when the destinies of men are all unfolded in the final day, 
how many of the lost will reflect with anguish on female in- 
fluence! Weneed it all for good, and none for evil. "We need 
it in the nursery, where. mothers can imbue the minds of chil- 
dren with temperance principles. We need it in childhood and 
youth, when a mother’s example and a mother’s warnings and 
kind monitions are like a golden chain. We need it in society, 
‘in the social circle, and even in the business of life, wherever 
‘woman reigns supreme. Thanks be to God that we have it so 
extensively throughout the land. And now, if all respectable 
families would shut intoxicating drinks from their social 
gatherings, comparatively few of our young men would go to 
a drunkard’s grave; and if our respectable ladies would never 
trade where the poison is sold, to attract and ruin their hus- 
bands and sons, more than half our grocers would abandon 
this part of their business. 
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We need, too, the protection of law. Weask not for law 
‘to control the drunkard. We ask it not to check and restrain 
the moderate drinker. If he will drink on and waste his sub- 
stance, and undermine his health, and become stupid and sot- 
tish, and send distress and anguish into the heart of father and 
mother, and wife and children, and go down, with no eye to 
pity, to an early grave, he is at liberty so todo.. The law brings 
no hindrance. But we do ask for law to protect us and ours 
from a traffic, compared with which, as a source of evil, there 
‘is none upon earth. 

For two hundred years, in every State the arm of law 
has been raised for its protection. It has given it license. 
Why and wherefore? Because it was for the public good? 
Has it proved to be so? Who has been the better for it? 
What father has been made the better provider for his family ? 
What son a greater comfort to his parents in their declining 
years? Has it protected the business from bad men? Not at 
all; andif it has enlisted the good, it has been often to their 
ruin in this world and the world to come. Has it prevented 
intemperance? Not in the least. Allthe intemperance in the 
land has grown up under it ; how could that have been worse 
in an universal and indiscriminate sale? Has it brought reve- 
nue to the State? The question is ridiculous. Ten dollars 
for liberty to rob, and destroy, and for a whole year make pau- 
pers, criminals, and madmen for the State to take care of ! 
But the State has protected the traffic.’ And what else could 
she do? Nothing, if it was for the public good. Here was the 
great mistake of our fathers for two hundred years; and here 
is one of the great truths we have been learning, that it is not 
for the public good and should not be licensed ; but should be 
prohibited. 

But why, it is said, ask protection inlaw? Why not seek 
it in moral suasion? Precisely for the same reason that we 
would not thus seek it of the pirate on the ocean, of the mid- 
night burglar entering our dwelling, of the counterfeiter de- 
frauding us of our money, or of the assassin taking our life. 
“He sitteth in the lurking places of the villages. He lieth in 
wait secretly as a lion inhis den; he lieth in wait to catch the 
poor; he doth catch the poor when he draweth him into his 
net.” What does such an one care for moral suasion? As 
much as the wolf cares for the sheep. “He croucheth and 
humbleth himself that the poor may fall by his strong ones.” 
If we cannot have protection by law from a traffic which has 
filled the land with blood, what is the end of human govern- 
ment ? 
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“But dissuade all men from drinking, and then the traffic 
will cease.” The assumption is false in its basis, for men will’ 
never cease drinking while the traffic continues. The supply 
creates the demand. While in things essential the demand 
creates the supply, it is here all the reverse ;—cut off the sup- 
ply and you cut off the demand, and, with it, drunkenness, pov- 
erty, wounds, madness, and every other accompanying evil. 

By the friends of the traffic we have been told, that its en- 
tire prohibition is unconstitutional. But it is not so. We have 
tested the question with great expense of time and labor in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and gained one of the 
“most signal triumphs ever known on a moral question. Said 
the Chief Justice, Taney, in his decision in the Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island suits, “Every State may 
regulate its own internal traffic according to its own judgment 
and upon its own views of the interest and well being of its 
citizens. If any State deems the retail and internal traffic in 
ardent spirit injurious to its citizens, and calculated to produce 
idleness, vice and debauchery, I see nothing in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to prevent it from regulating and 
restraining the traffic, or from prohibiting it altogether, if it 
thinks proper.” In like manner all the judges decided that the 
entire control of the sale of intoxicating liquors is within the 
legitimate province of the State Legislature.* And were it 
not, we should have none the less need of it. Difficulties there 
may be in hedging up and barring out the sale of such a 
poison ; constitutional difficulties, political difficulties, collision 
with the medical and mechanical uses, and conflicts never 
ending with the appetites and passions of vile men. Still, we 
need it. We shall ever have drunkenness, poverty, crime, 
and the ruin of millions without it. A prohibitory statute 
might never fully accomplish its object. So neither does the 
statute against theft, or counterfeiting, or arson, or murder. 
Still we need them all. The law must speak out and say like 
the law of God, Thou shalt do no wrong, “ Thou shalt not kill, 
shalt not commit adultery, shalt not steal, shalt not bear false 
witness.” We may disbelieve it all, and deny it all, but “Wo 
to him that buildeth a town with blood, and establish a city by 
iniquity,” and wo to that people and nation that extend the pro- 
tecting arm over this destructive business. ; 

And, lastly, We need the same constant aggressive move- 
ment upon the foe we have had from the beginning. This re- 
form, in which we glory at the commencement of the last half 
of the nineteenth century, has not been effected without sacri- 
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fice, toil, and suffering. Our children will never know what 
has been done and suffered to accomplish it;—the labors and 
trials of Edwards and Hewitt, of Kittredge and Beecher, of 
Jewett, and Hunt, and Chipman, inthe earlystages of the reform; 
—of theWashingtonians inthe middle, and of Gough, and Haw- 
kins, Riley, and White, and Kellogg, and Cary in the later, and 
of hundreds of others whose names will never be known to 
posterity, in “journeyings often,” in “ perils of waters,” in “ perils 
by their own countrymen,” in “weariness and painfulness,” in 
“hunger and thirst,” stoned, imprisoned, the song of the 
drunkard, the jeer of the sensual. Their record is on high. 
The press has groaned under its burdens for the enlight- 
enment of the community. Under the superintendence and 
munificence of that noble minded man, Edward C. Delavan, 
the New-York State Society sent forth in a few years 
‘more than fourteen million temperance publications. More 
than four million temperance tracts, and one hundred and 
fifty-six thousand temperance volumes have been issued by the 
American Tract Society.* From twenty to thirty temperance 
papers have been in constant and wide circulation ; and the se- 
cular and religious press have given us the weight of their 
influence. ‘Tales, attractive, graphic, and most powerful over 
the mind and heart, have been sent abroad through the length 
-and breadth of the land. The most eminent talent—-the minds 
of a Sargent, a Barnes, an Edwards, a Sewall,a Nott, a Pierpont, 
a Sigourney, an Arthur, have been brought into service and 
made tributary to the extension of the reform. . But the day of 
rest has notcome. What has been done, still needs to be done, 
generation after generation, and in all departments of life. 
While the fires of a distillery rage, or a human being will sell 
the poison, or a Legislature will license the traffic for the pub- 
‘lic good; the press, the pulpit, every mind and every heart that 
loves its country and its race, must work on until it works out 
the plague from the land. 
And now, Wuat rE our PROSPECTS ? 
Good ;—the prospects of men who have laid a broad foun- 
-dation for a noble superstructure; of men who have fought 
the last battle with an opposing foe ; of men who, after many 
struggles, have reached the mountain top and see clearly be- 
fore them the land of their inheritance. True, we have difficult- 
des and discouragements, and so has religion. We haveseasons 
-of apathy and depression, and so has religion. We have men 
who are a blot upon us, and we have movements which sink 
us in the eyes of the refined and polished, and which produce 
-a feeling of revolt in the church in general, so has religion. 
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We are told there is a great increasé of intemperance in 
the land. We allow it. There is of wickedness of every de- 
scription. We are in the mad excitement of unexampled pros- 
perity, and have flowing in upon us all the corruption of the old 
world. But the great elements of success are ours. Our PRINcI- 
PLES ARE RIGHT. Our OBJECT IS VAST. T'HE CONSCIENCES OF MEN ARE 
ON OUR SIDE; AND Gop 1s witu us. Sooner will the steam power 
be relinquished, the mariner’s compass be abandoned, the art 
of printing be thrown to the winds, than will the total absti- 
nence principle be cast aside as of no value tomen. There 
may just now be a reflux tide, but it will soon be changed. 
The men of this generation, with an artificial appetite, the 
growth of a life, may not adopt our principles ; but another or 
another, coming up right and grown right, will. Our old 
States may, in some cases, adhere to their license systems, and 
go on building poor-houses and jails to receive the cast-off 
victims of the traffic, but others will not ; and new States, coming 
up over the great vallies of the West, will adopt a better sys- 
tem. Look at Iowa, now barring out the traffic; at Wiscon-- 
sin, holding the vender responsible for the evil he occasions, 
and, better than all, at Michigan, inserting it in the very Consti- 
tution of her State, that no future Legislature shall license 
the sale of intoxicating drinks.* Every Home Missionary is 
with us; every Missionary in foreign fields is with us. Thou- 
sands of our ships bear the temperance flag over the ocean. 
Men of might in distant nations, are pressing on our conquests. 
The Wortno’s Farr will tell congregated nations that pure 
water is the drink and the only fit drink for man. Gigantic 
and appalling as may be the enemy we combat, it is destined 
to fall. In fulfilment of God’s promise, the time will come 
when the last distiller shall destroy the grain and fruits of 
Heaven, and the last vender shall sell to his fellow-man the 
cup that kills ;—they shall not hurt or destroy in all his holy 
mountain. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of this Society, I have de- 
tained you long, and yet a wide field is before me; the duties 
incumbent on us and on the friends of temperance throughout 
the country, as we enter on this next quarter or half century 
of our enterprise. I can say nothing, however, but what must 
already have occurred to your minds. In a very expressive 
word of American origin, we are in every lawful manner, to: 
Go Aneap! or, I may say, rather, in more lofty and well de- 
fined phraseology, to “be of good courage, and play the man 
for our people, and for the cities of our God.” : 
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It is to be a fundamental principle with us, that our cause 
will progress just as fast and as far as it is pressed, and no 
farther. It may abide where it once enters, but it will enter 
no heart and subdue no opponent only as there is action, To 
secure the rising generation, to save the poor unfortunate ine- 
briate, to change the drinking usages of society, to outlaw and 
break up the traflic which has so many years scattered dismay 
through the land, we must use intelligently and in a spirit of 
love, but with boldness and without fear of expense, all the 
instrumentalities in our power; the press, the temperance 
meeting, the pledge, the lecturer, the pulpit, the laws of the 
State, so far as they aid us, and all in a confiding reliance on 
Him, who, by his Spirit, can soften the most obdurate, and 
will bring this world to the pure principles of temperance 
and love. 

At the commencement of the reform, a fund of ten thousand 
dollars was subscribed at Boston, for the support of a Gen- 
eral Agent ;—at a subsequent period, fifteen gentlemen, in the 
State of New York, gave one thousand dollars each for the 
dissemination of temperance publications, and in 1837, E. C. 
Delavan, Esq., devoted ten thousand dollars to the commence- 
ment of the American Temperance Union, all of which was 
faithfully appropriated to the furtherance of the cause.* Un- 
fortunately the sentiment has been imbibed that temperance 
will prevail and do its work withont pecuniary aid ; and while it 
has saved millions to the nation, it has at times almost perish- 
ed for want of support. It has aided the church in all her 
action, and yet it has not been classed with her objects of be- 
nevolence, and hence has drawn from her little in return. If 
the church alone would give a tenth of what the cause has 
saved to her members, or one tenth of what may yet be wasted 
by wine drinking ministers and communicants, we would 

_speedily remove from thousands of hearts the greatest obstruc- 
tion to the reception of her blessings. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, what we, as individuals, do, 
we must do quickly. It is a remarkable circumstance, and 
one that shows the connection of our principles with the length 
of days, that almost all the early pioneersin our work are still 
among the living. Armstrong, who, in 1808, formed the first 
temperance society in Moreau;—Humphrey, who, first after 
Porter, in 1812 sounded an alarm to the churches ;—Edwards, 
who, in 1822, preached his two sermons on total abstinence 
from ardent spirits as a beverage, and, in 1825, wrote the 
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“ Well Conducted Farm ;”—-Beecher, who in 1826, sounded 
the six trumpets on the hills of Litchfield ;--Chapin, who, in 
the same year, wrote the caustic T. I. A ;--Woods, the first 
President of the American Temperance Society ;—Warren, 
who has been from 1827 the President of the Massachusetts 
Society ;--Hewitt, who, in 1827 and 1828, went through the 
length and breadth of the land, blowing a blast so strong 
sand clear that no walls of Jericho could stand before him ;— 
Kittredge, who, in 1828, sent a thrill of indignation at the rum 
trade through every bosom ;—Hunt, who, in 1831, carried terror 
and death among the thirty-eight drunkards of Wilmington ;— 
Sargent, who, in 1833, published his first tale, “‘ My Mother’s 
Gold Ring ;’—-Walworth, the first President of the New York 
State Society ;—Delayan, the first and truly efficient Chairman 
of its Executive Committee, and Keener, the father of the cause 
in Maryland; alllive totell of their early conflicts and trials, and 
to enjoy the rich fruits of their labors. But they will soon be 
gone. The beloved Barclay, your own fellow-laborer and 
companion in the work, is this day awaiting his burial. 
Who of this assembly shall see the close of another half 
century? Few, few, if any. But in view of the past, what 
may we not ask and hope for in the future! What spread 
of light! What change of sentiment! What kindling of in- 
dignation! What abhorrence of the traffic! What affecting 
deliverances! What dryings up of the fountains of poverty 
and crime! What increase of domestic joy and public pros- 
perity! What openings of the mind to the great truths of 
religion, and what yieldings to all the claims of God’s law 
and eternity !-—all to be ours, in proportion to the devotedness, 
energy and zeal with which we commence and prosecute 
our labors. 


APPENDIX. 


The sermon of the Rev. E. Porter was preached at Washington, Ct., in the 
winter of 1805. It was occasioned by a stranger’s perishing in the snow with a 
bottle of spirits at his side. In a note he stated, that, in the year 1805, the duties 
‘accruing to government on 7,641,207 gallons of foreign spirits and 2,604,611 
gallons of wine, amounted to 3,026,696 dollars and 60 cents, This did not touch 
the home manufacture. The number of distilleries for this was 30,000, and 
their constant increase was beyond all computation. At a moderate estimate, 
‘the spirits consumed in the United States would load 100,000 wagons, which, 
in complete order, would extend more than 1000 miles ; the annual expense of it, 
paid in silver, would exceed 600 tons of dollars. The Society of Friends were 
an exception to the universal sale and use of Ardent Spirit. They prohibited 
‘their members from engaging in the traffic and discountenanced the use. 


B. 


The first temperance agents in the field were Rev. Nathaniel Hewitt, of ‘Fair- 
‘field, Connecticut ; Rev. Justin Edwards, Andover, Massachusetts ; Rev. Joshua 
Leavitt, of Stratford ; Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, of Hadley; Rev. Daniel Axtel, of 
Geneva ; and Daniel Frost, Jr., Esq , of Canterbury. r 


C. 


So horrible were the results of distillation, as establishing itself throughout the 
length and breath of the land, that good men became so indignant that common 
dJanguage and common imagery did not meet the mental demand. In one of the 
boldest allegories, the Rev. G. B. Cheever, a young clergyman, in Salem, where 
distilleries were worked by professedly good men, in 1835 presented one as ac- 
tually worked by fiends from the pit, doing up the work of weeks in a single 
night; but then, so finishing their work as that, upon the first sale of the liquor, 
aall the frightful consequences should appear upon the casks in letters of fire. 


D. 


The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, then U. S. Senator, sustained the adoption 
of the total abstinence principle before the New Jersey State Society at Trenton 
in 1837, in the following language: 

“Tt has been found by mournful experience, that while we have the indulgence 
in wine, beer, and cider, to be followed without check or restraint, the work has 
not been accomplished. It was utterly hopeless to think of effecting a complete 
reformation, while we had these three great agents of intoxication to do their 
dreadful work. It was not brandy as brandy, or spirits as spirits, that we con- 
tended against under the old pledge; but it was because these dreadful agents 
produced such fatal consequences. We did not fight a name that was a 
shadow—it was the thing. While we allowed the use of the intoxicating prin- 
ciple in its-milder forms, the evil has returned upon us under other aspects. 
Beer, wine and cider, are not so bad in themselves, but they keep alive that 
same dreadful thirst, which, year after year, drags down to disgraceful graves 
nearly thirty thousand of our countrymen. Let each look around for himself, 
and see what effects have been produced within the circle of his own acquaint- 
ance. Ican point to youth who are now breaking the hearts of anxious fathers 
and tender mothers, whose ruin can be traced to these very agents. Now, sir, let 
us carry out the temperance principle.” 
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See articles by Rev. Thomas P. Hunt, in the Journal of the American Tem- 
perance Union, for 1838. ‘Death by Measure,” by the same. Bacchus Prize 
Essay, Dr. Nott’s Lectures, and Mr. Delavan’s Tract on Adulterations. 


F. 


In 1833, Mr. Samuel Chipman, sustained by A. Champion, Esq., of Roches- 
ter, went through all the jails and poor-houses of the State of New York to as- 
certain the connexion between intemperance, pauperism, and crime. His Re- 
port was published and produced great sensation. After the State had rested 
one year from the almost universally licensed traffic, in 1846, he visited fourteem 
counties to ascertain the difference between the commitments that year and the: 
preceding, and found it to be such in favor of no-license as to lead to the belief’ 
that, could the land have had rest five years, pauperism and crime would almost 
have been done away. Vermont is now making the experiment of a State with- 
out a licensed rum traffic. 

G. 


The number of nominal members of the total abstinence societies, and of 
entire abstainers in the United States, and also of men who, from principle, 
have abandoned the manufacture and sale, it has ever been difficult precisely to 
ascertain. In the world it has been computed that there are more than fifteen 
million persons who have adopted the total abstinence principle, while four 
times as many more are influenced by it, more or less, for good. 
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Strenuous efforts have been made for years, both in Congress and out, to 
abolish the spirit ration in the Navy. It has been strenuously urged by some of 
the Officers, but by others as strenuously opposed. Several almostentire crews 
have joined the Temperance Society, and their ships have been model ships,—— 
an honor to the nation wherever they have sailed. During the last session of 
Congress, flogging in the Navy was abolished. So great had become the outrage 
to humanity, that the public voice demanded it. But the great cause both of 
insolence and tyranny, in the crew and the Officers, remains. It is to be seen 
how the Navy can sail on the ocean, and be governed without the cat, while the 
serpent is daily creeping about the decks and in the cabin, stinging men to 
madness. 

#: 


The whole revenue of England is fifty-four millions sterling; the sum wasted 
on intoxicating drinks by the working classes is computed at twenty-six millions, 
and by the whole nation at sixty millions. 

From government reports we learn, that had the population of 1849-50 drank, 
of coffee, tea, and cocoa, the same quantity per head, as the population of 1835-6 
did, the increase in the consumption of these articles would have been only TEN 
miu.ions of lbs., whereas it has been nearly TWENTY-SEVEN MILLIonsS of lbs., or: 
considerably more than one-third—and— 

That had the population of 1849-50 drank, of spirits, wine and beer, the same: 
quantity per head as the population of 1835-6 did, the increase in the consump- 
tion of these articles would have been ong HUNDRED MILLIONS of gallons; whereas: 
there has been a decrease of FORTY MILLIONS, FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND gallons— 
showing the actual difference, taking the increase of population into account, to: 
be upwards of ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY MILLIONS, FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND gal- 
lons, or more than a fifth part of the quantity consumed in 1836.—Teetotal Times” 


K. 

Gov. Briggs is reported to have said that the Temperance cause has increased 
the property of the State of Massachusetts more than a hundred millions of 
dollars. The money wasted by the dramedrinker at the taverns, is the least part 
of his waste. His physical, mental, and moral energies are diminished, so that 
he accumulates but little, and he often wastes what he has in foolish bargains. 
The individual and the nation, on temperance principles, not only avoid the 
waste, but soon become great accumulators of property; and hence, to all societies: 
and classes, the Temperance principle is a mine of wealth. 
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Said the martyr, Williams, a little before his death, “I dread to see the 
American flag come into the Pacific. She may bring missionaries in her cabin, 
but in her hold are the firewaters of damnation.” The exportation of New Eng- 
land rum to the Heathen has been one of the foulest blots upon the nation, and 
should excite the burning indignation of every philanthropist, patriot and 
Christian, 

- M. 


In 1845 an exception was taken to the conviction of a person selling spirits 
without license in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, on the ground thata 
prohibitory statute was repugnant to the laws and Constitution of the United 
States. Thecourt decided that it was not so. This case, with a similar one 
from N. H., and R. I., was carried to the Supreme Court at Washington, where 
the affirmative-was argued, in the winter of 1847, by Messrs. Webster and Choate, 
but without avail ; the Court decided unanimously that the States had the right to. 
regulate and prohibit the traffic. 

N. 


The publications of the American Temperance Society were chiefly its Annual 
Reports, which were very able and widely circulated over this and other countries. 
Those of the New York State Society, Recorders, and Intelligencers, Almanacs, 
hand-bills, cireulars, &c. The American Temperance Union has annually circu- 
lated, for fourteen years, from five to ten thousand Journals, and from twelve to 
twenty thousand Youth’s Advocates, monthly; about fifteen thousand Almanacs. 
annually, and from three to five thousand Reports; besides small books, tracts, &c- 
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in New York, has thrown off a great quantity of temperance matter, papers, 
tales, tracts, &c. Also presses in Boston, Philadelphia and other cities without 
number, 


O. 


In all the Eastern States, strong efforts have been made for the entire suppres- 
‘sion of the traffic in intoxicating drink as a beverage, by law. Vermont only 
has fully succeeded. Her late law is one which bars it from the State, and the 
act has been sanctioned by a majority of near 8000 of her voters. Wisconsin 
has a law which holds the vender responsible for damage done. The following is 
an article in the Constitution of Michigan:—‘‘ No Legislature shall hereafter 
license the sale of intoxicating drinks.” An effort is now making to get the same 
article into the Constitution of Ohio, and the friends of Temperance in Towa and 
New York are struggling for an entire prohibitory statute. 
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Among the early subscriptions to promote the cause, we find the following : 

Of $1000, William P. Greene, of Norwich, Connecticut. 

Of $500, Leonard Woods, of Andover; Henry Homes, J. E. Proctor, John Tap- 
pan, Wm. Ropes, Samuel Hubbard, of Boston; S. V. S. Wilder, of Bolton ; Wm. 
Bartlett, Moses Brown, of Newburyport; Arthur Tappan, of New York. 

Of $200, Benj. Pickman, of Salem. 

Of $100, Samuel Farrar of Andover; David Safford, Joseph Jenkins, George 
Odiorne, George E. Head, John W. Jones, Nathaniel Cobb, Pliny Cutler, Calvin 
Haven, Heman Lincoln, of Boston; Josiah Little, of Newburyport; Henry Rut- 
gers, Anson G. Phelps, R. T. Haines, of New York; Eliph. Williams and Lewis 
Strong of Northampton ; Frederick Hughes, of Salem, besides a large number of 
$50 and $25. ‘ 

The gentlemen who contributed #1000 each in 1838, were John Jacob Astor, 
Anson Blake, Boorman & Johnston, Brown, Brothers & Co., Aristarchus Cham- 
pion, Erastus Corning, Underwriters in N. Y. Henry Dwight, D. E. Evens, 
Mr. Hoyt, John W. Leavitt, Peter Remsen, Gerrit Smith, Stephen Van Rensellaer, 
Samuel Ward. The whole amount of donations made to the New York State 
Temperance Society from its commencement, April, 1829, to Feb. 1, 1838, was 
$44,286. Of this $16,150 was contributed by Mr. Delavan, in addition to his 
time and years of toil, without compensation. ‘ 


‘PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN THE TEMPERANCE HISTORY. 


1804. Doctor Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia published his ‘ Inquiry into the 
effects of Ardent Spirit upon the human body and mind.” 

1806. Rev. Ebenezer Porter of Washington, Ct., preached an able sermon on the 
effects of Ardent Spirit, which was published and extensively circulated. 

1808. A Temperance Society was formed at Moreau, N. Y. 47 signed.. No 
member was allowed to drink ardent spirit under penalty of 25 cents. : 

1811. Dr. Rush presented the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
with 1000 copies of his Inquiry, which resulted in the appointment of a Commit- 
tee to devise some plan to stay the evils flowing from the excessive use of spirituous 
liquors. The General Associations of New England appointed committees to co- 

operate with them, 

1812, The Consociation of Fairfield co. Conn., published an able appeal on 
the use of Ardent Spirit; prepared by Rev. Messrs. Swan, Humphrey & Bonney. 

1813. The Massachusetts Society for the suppression of Intemperance was 
formed at Boston. Hon. Samuel Dexter President. A sermon annually. 

1822. Rev. Justin Edwards, of Andover, Mass., preached in several pulpits, 
on the expediency and duty of total abstinence from ardent spirit, sending convic- 
‘tion into many minds and hearts. 

1825. The same gentleman published the Tract called ‘* The Well Conducted 
Farm.” The model was a farm without ardent spirit, by S. V. S. Wilder, Esq. 
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1826. Rev. Calvin Chapin of Rockyhill, Ct., commenced a series of caustic 
papers in the Connecticut Observer, on ‘* Entire Abstinence the only Infallible 
Antidote,” over the signature of T. I. A. The American Temperance Society was 
organized at Boston, Feb, 13, and the Rev. N. Hewitt of Fairfield, Ct., commenced 
a twenty weeks’ agency, April1l., The Philanthropist, a temperance paper, was 
established at Boston. In this year the Rev. Lyman Beecher, D.D., preached his 
six sermons on Intemperance at Litchfield, Ct. A temperance pledge was signed 
at Andover, Sept. 1, by 50 heads of families and 150 young men. 

1827. The Rev. Justin Edwards visited Boston, preached in severai churches 
and raised more than 8000 dollars for the support of a General Agent for the Am- 
erican Temperance Society. The Park street Church adopted a resolution that, 
as a church, they would entirely abstain from ardent spirit. On the Sth of Jan. 
Jno. Kittredge delivered an address upon the effects of ardent spirits in Lyme, 
N. H., which was published and created great sensation. Several ecclesiastical 
bodies, after hearing Mr, Hewitt, passed resolutions in favor of temperance; as 
also did several medical bodies, giving it as their opinion that water was the best 
drink for man. 

1828. Jan.1,; Mr. Hewitt left his people and commenced a three years agency. 
In the first year he travelled 3,813, miles and preached 120 times, and, at itsclose, 
State Societies had been formed in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Virginia, 
and Indiana, and numerous small societies in severa) States. In this year were 
published Nott’s Appeal to the Temperate ; Humphrey’s parallel between Intem- 
perance and the Slave Trade; Christmas’ Appeal in Canada ; Kittredge’s Address 
to Manufacturers and Venders, and the First Report of the Am. Temp. Society. 

1829. <A day of fasting and prayer was appointed by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church and other bodies on the 22d, on account of the pre- 
valence of intemperance, The Legislature of New York adjourned and attended 
public worship. In this year the New York City and the N. York and Connecticut 
State Societies were organized, and Hitchcock’s argument against the Manufac- 
ture of Ardent Spirit, Beman’s Song of the Drunkard, Sweetser’s Dissertation, and 
Putnam and the Wolf by Rev. John Marsh, were published. Rev. Justin Edwards 
as Corresponding Secretary of the American Temperance Society, succeeded Mr. 
Hewitt, and travelled and preached extensively ; and, at the close of this year, 11 
State and more than 1000 local Societies, with 100,000 members and 700 reforma- | 
tions of drunkards were reported. The Journal of Humanity was established at 
Andover. The cause was this year introduced into Ireland and sustained by Dr. 
Edgar of Belfast. 

1830. In this year Prof. Stuart’s Prize Essay, Dickinson’s Alarm to Distillers, 
Tucker’s Plea for Entire Abstinence, Only This Once, by Mrs. Sigourney, Wilbur 
Fisk’s Appeal to the Methodists, Dr. Sewall’s Address at Washington, Gen. Cass’ 
at Detroit, Rev. Mr. Mcllvaine’s at Brooklyn, with numerous others were published. 
The Genius of Temperance was established at New York. ? 

1831. InJanuary, Dr. Edwards visited Washington and addressed the members 
of Congress in the Capitol. The Secretary of War and of the Navy expressed 
great interest in the removal of ardent spirit from the Army'and Navy. State So- 
cieties were formed ‘in Maryland and Rhode Island. Dr. Hewitt visited England 
and France and aided in establishing the British and Foreign Temperance Society. 
The friends of the cause were much distracted this year by a protracted dispute in 
the New York Observer between Professor Stuart and Professor Mclean of Prince- 
ton. A large and effective meeting was held in the Capitol at Washington, Dec. 
16. Dickinson’s Appeal to Youth, Barbour’s Statistics of Intemperance in 
Churches, Who Slew All These, The Upas Tree, A. Dickinson’s Call to Professing 
Christians, Dr. Drake’s Address on Intemperance in Cities, were published. 

1832. The Secretary of War banished the spirit ration from the army; and the 
Secretary of the Navy offered money as a substitute for it inthe Navy. Maine and 
Georgia State Societies were organized. The Temperance Recorder was estab- 
lished at Albany, and B. F. Butler, Esq., published his statistics, 10,000 societies 
were reported in May, with 500,000 members. The Ox Discourse by Merrill, 
Scenes of Intemperance, The Rumseller and his Conscience by Dr. Ives, published. 
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1833. The Congressional Temperance Society was formed, and the first simul- 
taneous Temperance meeting throughout the United States, was held, February 26. 
The First National Temperance Convention, with 440 delegates from 19 States, was 
held at Philadelphia, May 24, Chancellor Walworth presiding. In this, it was re- 
solved, by a large majority, that the traflic in ardent spirit is morally wrong and 
should be abandoned threughout the world. Two millions of the Ox Discourse 
were circulated this year. Proceedings of the National Convention ; My Mother’s 
Gold Ring, by Sargent; The Intemperate, by Mrs. Sigourney; Burning of the 
Ephesian Books, by Pierpont; Grimke & Stockton’s Addresses were published. 
Samuel Chipman visited all the jails and poor houses in the State of New York to 
ascertain the connection between intemperance and pauperism and crime. The 
first total abstinence society was formed in New York, by L. Jackson, 

1834. Several Marine Insurance Companies in New York offered this year to 
deduct 5 per cent. from premiums on ships sailing without the spirit ration. 
First Temperance Almanac published at Albany. Mr. Chipman’s Report, and 
Barnes on the Immorality of the Traffic were published. New Jersey and Del- 
aware State Societies organized. 

1835. The New York State Society reconimended, through its paper, the uni- 
versal adoption of total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, as a beverage. 
«‘Deacon Giles’ Distillery,” published in the Salem Landmark, Rev. G. B. Cheever, 
its author, was sued fora libel on Deacon Brown. Hight suits were this year com- 
menced by the Albany Brewers against E C. Delavan for a libel. Damages laid 
at $300,000. Premium of $150 was awarded to Rev. Calvin Chapin tor his Es- 
say on Sacramental Wines. Bishop Hopkins’ Letter, Protestant Jesuitism, Dr. Muz- 
zy’s, Dr. Lindley’s and A. Stewart’s Prize Essays were this year published. 

1836. The Second National Temperance Convention was held at Saratoga 
Springs, 364 delegates present. The principle of total abstinence from all intox- 
icating beverages, was fully discussed and sustained by the Convention. The 
American Temperance Union was fully organized and located at Philadelphia. 
Edward C. Delavan, Esq., made a donation to it of $10,000. The new pledge 
was extensively adopted by the State and local societies. Temperance societies es- 
tablished among the Cherokees, 14,000 temperance tracts had been printed and 
circulated at Bombay. 

1837. Journal of American Temperance Union established at Philadelphia. 
First anniversary held at New York. J.S. Buckingham visited America, and for 
his services in the cause, a great festival was given him in Philadelphia. Marlboro 
Hotel opened in Boston, 300 gentlemen sat down to a temperance dinner. Rev. 
Robert Baird visited the north of Europe in behalf of temperance, and published 
in French his temperance history. Societies were established at Singapore and 
Sydney, and Port Natal in South Africa. 

1838. The 15 gallon law was passed in the Legislature of Massachusetts and 
approved of by the Governor, producing great excitement. Six insurance com- 
panies in Cincinnati offered to reduce premiums on temperance steamboats, ten 
percent. Mr. Delavan sailed for Europe, and Dr: Baird took a second tour into 
the north of Europe distributing his Temperance History, published in French, 
Dutch, Swedish and German, among the crowned heads. The King of Sweden 
became President of a temperance society. R. M. Hartley, Esq., of New York, 
exposed the nature and evils of distillery slop milk. All intoxicating liquors were 
this year shut out by law from the Sandwich Islands. The American Temperance 
Union addressed a circular to all emigrants on leaving their own shore. 

1839. 50,000 petitions against, 24,000 for, the repeal of the 15 gallon law were 
laid on the table of the Legislature of Massachusetts. 20,000 persons petitioned 
the Legisiature of New York for relief from the license system. 24 State societies 
were in operation. Beneficial Temperance societies were extensively established. 
6,776 members reported in Philadelphia. New York Mariners Society repor- 
ted 200 captains and 2000 seamen. Dr. Woodward, of Massachusetts, pub- 
lished on an Asylum for Inebriates. The American total abstinence pledge was 
adopted by the New British and Foreign Society at London. Packet ships discon- 
tinued furnishing liquors but to such as ordered them. Great reformation com- 
menced under Father Mathew in Ireland in Sept. South India Temperance 
Union with a Journal, established at Madras. 
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1840 Fifteen gallon law of Massachusetts repealed. Great Temperance’ Con- 
vention at Boston, 1481 members present, New York State Society reported 1369 
societies, 191,000 members, and a circulation, in 8 years, of 14,522,244 publica- 
tions. Case of the Albany brewers decided for the defendant, with costs. Three 
millions in Ireland received the pledge under Father Mathew. Washingtonian 
movement commenced in Baltimore. Bacchus and Anti-Bacchus and Religious 
Objection to Teetotalism were pubiished in America, Lament of the Albany Brew- 
ers, by Pierpont, Caruther’s Drunkard, and Downer’s Sermon on Intemperance 
were published. InSweden 150 societies were reported, with 30,000 members. 
In 1831, there were consumed in the United States and by 12 millions of people, 
72 million of gallons of ardent spirit, besides wines and malt liquors. Butin 1840, 
the whole amount of distilled spirit consumed by 17 million people, was 43,059,- 
884 gallons with 43,060,884 gallons of wine, and 4,748,062 of beer and ale, being 
in the whole but 71,120,089 of all these destructive drinks; less than 4 gallons to 
each man, woman and child. 

1841. Five reformed men from Baltimore visited New York city, March 23, 
and addressed 21 consecutive meetings with astonishing success. More than 2000 
persons, most of them intempefate, signed the pledge. New York Washingtonian 
Beneficial Society organized March 29. Great spread of Washingtonians over 
the country. Third National Convention at Saratoga Springs, July 27; 360 
delegates present. Extraordinary temperance celebrations of the 4th of July were 
held through the country. A mass meeting and splendid temperance procession in 
New Yorkcity, October 13. Washington Society then numbered 2,203 members, 
Maclean’s Review of Bacchus and Anti-Bacchus, Bible Temperance, by Dr. Car- 
roll; Pathology of Drunkenness, with plates, by Dr. Sewall; The Inquirer, No. 1, 
by E.C, Delavan, were published. Falling off of the duty on spirits in Ireland of 
£354,000. Great excitement among the Irish in America. Numbers taking the 

ledge. 
® 1812. Great Washingtonian meeting at Fanuiel Hall, Boston, on New Year’s 
eve. Festival in New York over Centre Market. Great procession in Cin-’ 
cinnati, April 5. Total Abstinence Society formed in Congress, with 80 members, 
also Total Abstinence Society of the Executive Department. Hon. Thomas F. 
Marshall.visited New York in May, and excited much attention by his temperance 
‘speeches. Legislative Society formed at Albany, 200 seamen in the Columbus, 
and 300 in the Columbia renounced their grog at Charlestown and signed the 
pledge. R. M. Hariley resigned his office of Secretary of the New York City 
Temperance Society, having, in thirteen years, formed 174 auxiliaries, held 1400 
meetings, and witnessed 179,624 signatures to the pledge. Order of the Sons of 
Temperance founded, Sep, 29. Western Scottish Union reported 73,706 members. 

1843. Great interest was taken this year in the exhibition of Dr. Sewall’s prints 
of the human stomach as injured by Alcoholic drinks. Gen. Cocke resigned his 
-office as President of the American Temperance Union and was succeeded by 
‘Chancellor Walworth. 80 public meetings held weekly in the city of New York. 
‘The new National Society in England held a great meeting in Exeter Hall, Jan. 23. 
Father Mathew visited England and administered:the pledge to 70,000. 1,200 
‘seamen this year signed the pledge in Charleston, S. C. 

1844. Fifteenth Anniversary of the New York State Society was held at Al- 
Dany, Feb. 14. Four thousand children assembled in the Temple at Boston, Feb. 
24, Convention at Boston, March 20; alsoalarge meeting of ministers at Cincin- 
nati. Dr. Sewall’s prints were put into numerons schools in the State of New 
York. Controversy between Mr. Delavan and Dr. Hun, Mr. J. B. Gough made 
his first appearance in New York at the anniversaries. With the Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Temperance Union he made a tour through the State, 
addressing large assemblies. .A thousand persons connected with the Navy sign- 
ed the pledge in a year at Boston. Commodore Jones, in a cruise in the Pacific, 
invited all officers and seamen to sign the pledge and totally abstain. 

1845. The constitutionality of the license laws of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Rhode Island was the subject of much discussion ; the question was de- 
cided affirmatively in the State Courts, but was carried up to the Supreme Court 
at Washington. J. H. W. Hawkins visited New Orleans and the South. Delavan 
House opened at Albany on temperance principles; cost $130,000. Great Tem- 
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perance Convention at Albany and tea party at the Delavan House. The Legisla- 

ture of New York gave it to the people, to decide at the ballot box the question of 
License or No License, in April, 1846. New York State Convention in relation to it 

held at Rochester, Oct. 22. 150,000 copies of an address sent out to the people. 

Great movements this year for temperance in Germany. 

1846. The license question submitted to the electors of the State of New York, 
excepting the city, on the last Tuesday of April, was universally exciting. Thou- 
sands of speeches were made and publications scattered on both sides. The result 
was that, of 824 towns, 656 gave a No License majority ; and in the aggregate 
of all the votes given, was a majority of 67,984 against license, Great rejoicings 
among the friends of temperance. In 1845 the Legislature of Connecticut gave 
the license question to the people. Two-thirds of the towns voted No License, but 
the law was this year repealed. Wine was banished from the dinner and all re- 
joicings of the students at the inauguration of Pres. Everett, at Harvard College. 
Scottish Temperance League was organized. A World’s Temperance Convention 
was held at London, Aug. 4, 180 delegates present ; thirty-two from Amerita.. 
The Crisis and Triumph, a Sermon, by Nathan S. S. Beman, D.D., was publish- 
ed this year; also President Nott’s Lectures on Temperance. 

1847. The suits carried up tothe Supreme Court at Washington on the license 
question, were decided March 6, in favor of the defendants. Six Judges upon the 
bench decided that the States have a right to regulate the trade in and licensing of 
. the sale of ardent spirits. The question of license was this year submitted to the 
people of Vermont, who decided by 7000 majority against license, The license 
question was given again this year to the people of the State of New York, and re- 
sulted in an-entire change in a considerable number of towns; whereupon the 
Legislature summarily repealed the law as established by the vote of 1845, and’ 
threw the people back upon the Revised Statutes. Great rejoicings among the 
venders. In Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, the license question was 
this year given to the people. 

1848. New Hampshire voted upon the expediency of a prohibitory statute. In 
twenty-eight towns 4,134 were in favor, 1,419 againstit. Sixth Legislative Tem- 
perance Society of Massachusetts organized with 159 members. New York State 
Society re-organized at Syracuse. Much interest was excited at the anniversary 
of the American Temperance Union for France, seeking light from America. 
Temperance Manual translated into French, Agitations of the Nott controversy 
and publication of Stuart on the Wine Question. Father Chiniquy attracted 
much attention in Canada. Meeting of two hundred ministers at Manchester, 
England on the subject of Temperance, Kitchell’s Prize Essay and Marsh’s Ser- 
mon on the Sunday Liquor traffic were published this year. ‘Two thousand phy- 
sicians in England had signed the declaration in favor of total abstinence from 
all alcoholic beverages. ‘ 

1849. 15,000 citizens of New York petitioned the Mayor to shut up the Sunday 
liquor traffic. The Mayor issued his proclamation demanding obedience to the* 
law.+ Wisconsin law passed, holding the vender responsible for all damages. Fa- 
ther Mathew arrived in New York in June, and was received enthusiastically in 
New York, Boston, and other cities. He commenced at once giving the pledge. 
Cholera this season very pernicious to the Temperance cause. Dr. Charles Jewett 
published his lectures, 

1850. Michigan inserted in her Constitution that no Legislature should license: 
the sale of intoxicating drinks. Astounding developments of facts, made in the 
Report of a Committee to the New York Legislature. Report published and 
spread over the State. The question of license or no license again submitted to 
the people of Vermont ; the returns were, for license, 12,606 ; against, 19,940; 7,304 
majority ; whereupon the Legislature passed a bill forbidding under penalties all 
sale in the State except for medical, chemical, and mechanical purposes. Fourth 
National Jubilee of the Sons of Temperance was held at Boston, June 11, and re- 
ported 35 Grand Divisions, 5890 subordinate Divisions, and 245,000 members. 
Six great consecutive meetings were held at Exeter Hall with great effect. Circu- 
lation of 7,135 publications reported by the Scottish League and 360 teetotal 
ministers in Scotland. Hitchcock’s Zoological Temperance Convention, and 
Greeley and Carey’s Tracts published. 
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To a spectator at a distance this world of ours 
would present a mere chaos of active life. In the 
countless modes in which human energy expends 
itsel{—the multiplied forms of government—in the 
erection of cities—the extension of commerce—the 
shock of armies—and in all the tumult that keeps 
this planet in a tremor, he would see but the sum 
total of individual action—the mere aggregation of 
e efforts of each soul working out its own schemes, 
g its own good. 
rould seem a sea of separate billows driven by 
. “no common wind, but moving to distinct and sepa- 
e forces. But to one who studies the philosophy 
of history, an under-current exhibits itself, moving 
steadily and strongly, though not uniformly, on, bear- 

ing all this disconnected life, this irregular, but 
tremendous energy, to a certain goal. 

The doctrine of human progress has been much 
discussed of late, and I find it believed or disbe- 
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lieved according to the tastes and occupations of 
men, rather than from the arguments they themselves 
use. ‘To the outward, active man, steamboats, rail- 
roads, and magnetic telegraphs, by connecting cities 
and continents, and furnishing highways for commerce 
and thought, appear objects of incalculable worth— 
compared to which, the philosophy of the ancients, 
the poetry and art of the Greeks and Romans, are 
but the useless reveries, or dreamy sentimentality, 
of great but inefficient men. He looks on the sur- 
face of things, and seeing this world active with life 
—cities springing, as by the touch of an enchanter’s 
hand, into existence—manufactories dashing every 
river into foam—steam-power hurling men thirty 
miles an hour, from one end of a continent to the 
other—and the very lightnings of heaven harnessed 
down and made to work like a common dray-horse ; 
he regards the world as just waking up, and looks 
with surprise on the immobility and apathy of past 
ages. He believes in human progress—Ae tells you 
that this world has taken incredible leaps forward. 
He meets all arguments opposed to his statements, 
with expressions of astonishment. It does not need 
reason, it needs only eyes to convince one. On the 
other hand, the man of books and reflection beholds 
things through quite another medium. To him the 
mward life is the great life of man. He has read 
the history of man with his eye on his soul in- 
stead of his hands: and, perchance, became. so 
deeply imbued with the spirit of the past—drank so 
deeply from the wells of ancient philosophy and 
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literature, that he regards the fierce action of men 
around him as indicative of anything but progress. 
To him “internal improvements” is a misnomer, 
and this out-thrusting of the whole man as ominous 
of evil rather than good. The poet is very much of 
the same opinion, for though he may appreciate the 
action around him, he doubts its issue. He may 
admire the new developments of energy on every 
side, but to see money-lenders ruling the world in- 
stead of sages and poets; the broker’s exchange 
taking the place of the academic grove ; and halls of 
statuary and painting removed to furnish room for 
cotton bales and hogsheads of tobacco : and, alas! the 
strong effort to develope and embody the beautiful 
and true, both in nature and art, disappear before 
the mad excitement after gain; augurs sadly for the 
race. True, this world is wide awake, but the 
louder the clamor rings the more indistinct and low 
sound the voice of wisdom, and the calm accents of 
meditation and secluded thought. The develop- 
ment of energy at the cost of these, though it trans- 
forms the surface of the earth, will leave the 
spiritual man worse than before. So reasons he as 
he looks abroad on life ; and as he casts his eye down 
through coming centuries, he fears their final report 
will tell poorly for the experiment so confidently 
carried out. The ‘man of the age” rubs his hands 
with delight when he sees how easily he can con- 
nect two manufacturing towns, by running a rail- 
road, perchance, through the scenery of Windemere 
Cottage, while Wordsworth vents his complaints 
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and unbelief in a sonnet, that would look odd amid 
the engineer’s report of a railroad company. Some 
will take up history in detail, and prove that man 
has made little, if any, improvement since the classic 
days of Greece and Rome. Others acknowledge the 
progress, but have no faith in the final result. 
Doubting the virtue of man, and reasoning from the 
past, they expect to see him commit suicide at last. 
To them this earth seems like a vessel on a lee- 
shore, wrapped in the midnight storm, sending con- 
stantly heavenward her cry for help, and the over- 
threw of every government—the failure of every 
experiment designed for the relief of man, a sig- 
nal gun of distress, fired through the gloom; and 
believe that the way of deliverance is not yet found. 
And I must confess, to look back on some portions 
of human history, man seems to have been moving 
round like an old mill-horse in the same circle, ever 
grinding out the same paramount falsehood, that. 
governments were made for the few, and the bless- 
ings and comforts of life for the few also. 

Whether the world is gradually advancing to 
maturity like a thriving tree, or steadily improving 
like the character of a good man striving after per- 
fection, I shall not now discuss. But the mere fact 
that with six thousand years as a scale, and whole 
centuries as degrees, it is still a moot-question, 
shows its utter worthlessness in all calculations for 
the future. If with such a long interval, in which 
to note the advancing steps of the race, it is still 
doubtful which way it is tending, I leave it for 


hee to determine the time necessary to bring man 
up to a state of political, social, or religious millen- 
nium. Still we are not to suppose the centuries 
have come and gone hap-hazard. It would be im- 
pious to declare, as we stand at the close of six 
thousand years, and look back, that they have had 
no mission nor meaning—that they have risen to the 
surface like bubbles, and burst, leaving nothing to 
the generations that toiled so painfully through 
them. -All that has passed may be but the prepara- 
tion, so that the work in the world shall be a short 
one. All this tremendous expenditure of time, and 
energy, and life, may be but the lifting of the 
engine, whose downward blow shall shake the 
earth. 

At least there has been a steady progress in one 
principle which is changing, and shall change the 
face of the world. Whatever the final issue may 
_ be—whether it shall save or wreck the hopes of 
man, it is to introduce a new era, and give us human 
life under a new form—I mean the democratic princi- 
ple. Iwould I could relieve the mind from all those 
definitions which political demagogues have given 
this term, and it might be allowed its legitimate, 
true meaning—the right of man to govern himself— 
the right to think, speak, and act for himself, all 
growing out of his personal worth. Perhaps it 
would be better to call it the republican principle— 
or the doctrine of equal rights. I refer now to the 
world at large, and more especially to civilized 
Europe. In watching the rise and progress of this 
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principle, tracing it through its bloody conflicts—its" 
defeats and victories, witnessing its sufferings and 
transports, and beholding how the thought and 
strength of the world have been concentrated upon 
it, I have felt that he who would writewout the 
future history of man must study it deeply. I make 
no apology for bringing this subject before you, 
although it may not seem in every respect appropri- 
ate to this occasion. So long as it is the burden of 
the true poet in every land and the inspiration of 
the artist in his brightest creations, and has been 
and is the end and aim of the scholar in every age, 
it belongs not to the politician but to you. 

As I behold it steadily making its way over the 
earth, to-day assuming the character of a religious, 
to-morrow of a political, revolution, still gaining in 
every change, it becomes to me the most moment- 
ous of all questions whatsoever. ‘The fate of the 
world turns on it, and of all men the scholar is most 
deeply interested in it. In him is supposed to be 
lodged the true conservative spirit. Having stu- 
died the past while living in the present—a thought- 
ful, yet practical man—with knowledge, and the 
power to make that knowledge felt, he under 
heaven, is the only pilot for the troublous times on 
which the governments of the world are entering. 
When the strong checks of arbitrary power are 
removed, and the reins are thrown on the necks of 
men, and they are left to dash away in the joy of 
their recovered freedom, and at the bidding of their 
own strong impulses; there will be a chapter writ- 


ten in buman history that man shall tremble to 
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What the design of God was, in shutting up in 
ish nation all those principles and truths 
; " form and civilize the world, it is impos- 
sible to tell. ‘The greatest pains seem to have been 
taken to keep the nations of the earth in ignorance ; 
and they were left, while century after century pass- 
ed by, to toilround in the same circle, confused rather 
than aided by the dim light of nature. It may have 
been, to let the world try the experiment of taking 
care of itself, to prevent similar follies in future, and 
hence give revelation, when it should be made uni- 
versal, avalue it would not otherwise have possess- 
ed. At all events, man was kept ina state of servi- 
tude and ignorance. Even the proud Roman had no 
idea of personal worth. “Iam a Roman citizen,” 
he exclaimed, and in that lay his dignity. Holding 
the proud rank of Roman citizen, he could confront 
kings without being abashed, but in Rome he was a 
ees ‘Under the shadow of the Palatine Hill he 
ced, erent and fearful. There, he never uttered, 


pe ue amaman.” He wasa Roman, deriving his great- 


ness from the city in which he dwelt; still, he was 
not a man, borne up with the consciousness of his 
individual greatness—his personal value. Christ 
was the first who ever uttered this truth. The masses 
had always been addressed as mere instruments 
made for the handiwork of kings and chieftains; but 
Christ, as he stooped over the hitherto despised mul- 
titude, and whispered in their astonished ears, “ YE 
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ARE MEN,” startled into life a spirit that no conjuring 
has since been able to lay. It was a revolutionary 
sentiment, more dangerous to the Roman power and 
to all the Cesars of the world than to proclaim him- 
self King of the Jews. To tell men—despised, igno- 
rant fishermen—that they were children of a com- 
mon parent—younger brothers of the Son of God, 
who was no respecter of persons, was waking up a 
whole world of thought in the human heart, and 
pouring through it emotions more terrible than the 
throb of the earthquake. From that moment life 
took a different level. For ages, the waters had 
moved sluggishly on—at the appearance of Christ, 
they dashed over their barriers, and seeking a new 
level, flowed onward, making a channel for them- 
selves. The first step of the emancipated mind was 
to break away from the very religious ceremonies it 
had been taught to venerate, and which had the 
sanction of Moses, and Samuel, and David, and all 
the. prophets—to turn the back on Jewish syna- 
gogues and temples and ritual—and, pushing aside 
the High Priest at the altar, scattering the ashes of 
bullocks and goats to the winds, step boldly beyond 
the very Holy of Holies, and prostrating itself in 
the presence of God alone, pour out its complaints 
and sorrows on his infinite bosom. After this, there 
could be nothing that man dare not do. To stamp 
him with such dignity at the outset—to tell the ig- 
norant beggar that he was greater than priests and 
sacrifices—was to set in motion a principle that, un- 
arrested, would subvert everything but truth. From 
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on, through all the changes of religious and 
political life, man has been striving to make this 
principle practical. Baffled at every step, cheated 
in every effort, often discouraged and sometimes 
despairing, he has still made advancement ; till now 
he assumes the character of dictator, rather than 
petitioner, and claims, rather than asks, his rights. 
At first, he thought only of religious liberty—dare 
speak out only as God commanded him. But the 
right to be his own master in one thing, soon em- 
boldened him to claim it in others. Still, no hea- 
venly voice gave him permission to assert his civil 
rights before rulers; nay, he was commanded to 
submit to wrong and injustice there, to bow to the 
oppressor, and die without remonstrance at his feet. 
The consequence was, the moment Christianity ac- 
quired temporal power, the liberty of conscience be- 
gan to disappear. The Christian could resist the 
Pagan ruler in his religious duties, but it was the 
ural thing in the world, that while he sub- 
the dictation of a King in temporal mat- 
Id also soon yield him, if a Christian, 
n spiritual matters. Thus, the Church, 
b ecame corrupt and heartless as the Jewish, 
and the people as blind and slavishas ever. Cheated 
out of the good they thought secure, they mourned on 
for centuries. I might, if I had time, carry the mind 
over that gloomy interval called the dark ages, and 
show, even there, this principle now and then strug- 
gling to the surface and evincing its life. Over that 
gloomy sea some system or man—-some poet or 
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writer—arose, like a Pharos, telegraphing the feeble 
light from one disordered century to another. The 
very chaos to which things were reduced—the mix- 
ture of democratic, theocratic and monarchical insti- 
tutions together—shows the irregular yet still des- 
perate efforts of this principle to embody itself. 
Feudalism grew out of it; nay, it was itself the em- 
bodiment of the doctrine of freedom in a certain 
class: declaring that a few, at least, had personal 
rights, besides the monarch, and would defend them. 
The great increase of heresies in the Church, during 
the thirteenth century, was another exhibition of the 
questioning spirit—the right of man to think for him- 
self. I might show how this darkness and confusion 
were the results of the mind struggling to break 
away from old forms and old checks, till the cry for 
reformation became so loud and thrilling that it burst 
on the Continent of Europe like a revolution. But 
this is not necessary ; the very fact of the reforma- 
tion of Luther, proves the strength and progress of 
this principle of freedom, even in its infancy. Lu- 
ther did not make the times, but the times made 
him. He was demanded, called for in such accents 
that he was compelled to appear. But whence this 
demand ? why this terrible waking up of the mind ? 
It was the secret claim, finally uttered aloud: the 
universal whisper emboldened into a shout. It is 
true, the idea of constitutional liberty had scarcely 
yet dawned on the minds of men; religious liberty 
was the chief object they sought, but they asked it 
with a firmer tone, and a clearer conception of their 
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rights than ever before. The caution and prudence 
which marked the course of kings and rulers, also 
show the progress it had made; and the world waked 
up farther ahead than where it lay down to sleep. 
From that time on, its slumbers have been shorter and 
less profound than before. I cannot now, as I have 
said, trace this principle in its progress, as it is suffi- 
cient to my purpose to point to its existence here 
and there, and show how, with every appearance, it 
has gained strength and power. After the reforma- 
tion of Luther, it advanced with more rapid strides, 
though often disappearing from the surface, till it 
again burst forth in the English revolution. The 
little civil liberty the fifteenth century gave man, 
seemed about to be lost, and kings and nobles no 
longer acted as checks on each other, but both toge- 
ther conspired to oppress the people. The character 
of the English revolution evinces how much broader 
man’s views had become. Here the first demand 


was for reform in the State. Hitherto, man had 
asked for his re/igious rights, and dare ask for nothing 


except as he stood in the shadow of his God and 


spoke. Now, all at once, he plants himself on a con- 


stitution, and appeals not only to a divine law, but 
points to himself as containing the charter of his 
rights. 

The wealthy commons of England stood manfully 
up to resist the aggressive acts of Charles I., who had 
learned his miserable principles of government in 
Spain. Still men were not prepared to sustain a rey- 
olution based on political principles alone—it needed 
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one more struggle before they would stand on the 
broad platform of human rights, and inaintain sternly 
their own in every department of life. That glorious 
revolution which gave so much liberty to the world, 

threatened to be a failure; and not till religion en- 
tered into it as a chief element, was its success cer- 
tain. Cromwell had but little idea of consti- 
tutional liberty, and cared but little about it. Du- 
ring those fearful struggles in the Long Parliament, 
when such men as Hampden, and Pym, and Elliot 
were stepping between a haughty monarch and his 
subjects, he remained a passive spectator. But soon. 
as religion became uppermost, we find him with 
his fierce riders bursting like a thunderbolt through 
the serried ranks of the royalist infantry, with the 
fearful war-cry, “religion,” on his lips, or pouring 
his strong battalions to the charge with the shout, 
“The Lord of Hosts! the Lord of Hosts!” 

With the Jewish government as a model, seeking 
to establish a sort of theocracy, he in the mean time 
planted, unconsciously, the tree of English liberty 
strong and deep: for in such agitations men discuss 
the acts of their rulers, and in revolutions they learn 
their rights fast. What a stride forward had been 
taken since the time of Henry VHI. A king had . 
been executed like a common felon for encroaching 
on the liberty of his subjects, and power had passed 
rapidly into the hands of the people, so that when 
James undertook to enact over the follies of his pre- 
decessor, how quietly he was shoved from the 
throne, and the Hanoverian line took the place of 
the Stuart line. 
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But while the stern-hearted men of England were 
thus battling for their rights at home, a little band 
sought these shores; and here, amid the solitude of 
the wilderness, vertioved from the influence of time- 
honored institutions, completed the code of human 
rights, and laid the broad basis of freedom, so that 
when the Declaration of Independence was given 
to the world, the character of all future struggles 
between man and his rulers became clearly defined. 
This single principle of personal freedom had strug- 
gled on through centuries, and finally blazed up 
in its splendor on the margin of the American 
wilderness. Now disappearing from sight, and now 
rising into view in one form or another, it at last 
stood revealed in all its perfection and startling 
clearness before the world. Through seventeen 
centuries it had toiled its way, gaining slowly but 
surely, till between Cesar and his legions, and 
Washington and his patriot band, there is a differ- 

ence wider than time. 

_ But since then with what bold and rapid steps it 
ik advanced. Since the completion and fearless 
“utterance of the code of freedom, the nations of the 

earth seem to have been hurried forward by some 
secret yet irresistible impulse. Shall I point to 
Mexico and South America, rising from their semi- 
barbarism at the sound of our voice—to Ireland, 
well nigh casting from her the most disgraceful yoke 
ever placed by a civilized nation on any people—to 
Poland, rending her chain and dying in the effort, 
and last of all to France, slowly sinking in a sea of 
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blood to rise again amid the horror of mankind? 
Why was this simple declaration, “ Ye are men,” 
followed by such sudden and fearful results? Not 
only because a nation had cast off disguise and 
declared the truth without apology or explanation, 
and had made it good in the teeth of one of the 
strongest governments on the globe; but because 
the principle itself had made such progress in the 
hearts of men, that this free utterance met their 
wants, and forced into action their secret wishes. 
Have you ever seen an eagle fettered to the earth 
day after day and week after week? How his plu- 
mage droops and: his proud bearing sinks away into 
an expression of fear and humility. His eye, that 
was wont to outgaze the sun, is lustreless and dead, 
and but low sounds of irritation escape him. But 
just let the free cry of a free eagle, seated on some 
far mountain crag, meet his ear, and how his rough- 
ened plumage smooths itself into beauty, his droop- 
ing neck becomes erect, and his eye gleams as of old. 
Pour that wild scream again on his ear, and those 
broad wings unfold themselves in their native 
strength, and witha cry as shrill and piercing as that 
of his fellow, he strains on his fetter, and perchance 
bursts away, soaring gloriously towards heaven. 
Who then shall stay his flight or fill his heart with 
fear? So had man been chained down age after age, 
till his spirit was broken, his dignity and glory gone, 
and his soul marred and stained. Our declaration 
of rights was the cry of that free eagle on his moun- 
tain crag, and the fettered soul heard and answered 
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it the world over, with a shout that rocked the 
thrones of Europe to their bases, and made the 
chain that bound it smoke and quiver beneath its 
angry blows. Poland stretched out her arms towards 
us and fell weeping amid the ashes of Praga. Italy 
sang once more her ancient songs of freedom in the 
Roman Forum. Ireland shouted and fell, and 
France took it up, “and the earthquake opened un- 
| the Bourbon throne, and down sunk a whole 
dynasty of kings.” Amid the half and complete. 
failures of other nations, France alone was success- 
Ful: ak will not now speak of the horrors committed 
in the name of liberty during the French revolution, 
for I wish only to illustrate the progress this repub- 
lican principle had made. In every struggle that 
man had put forth he mingled in it more or less his 
civil rights, still sheltering himself under religion, 
Gradually venturing from express commands to 
general principles, he at length made a clean sweep 
of kings, and titles, and privileges, and property, 
and education. Ten years elapsed between the 
calling of the States-General and the establishment 
of the Consulate—ten years that stand without a 
parallel. More than a million of men had fallen, 
and the most desperate struggle this principle had 
yet encountered put forth. France then seized our 
declaration of rights and hurled it like a firebrand 
over the Continent, and kings gathered together in 
consternation to extinguish it, and consult how they 
could best crush principles with bayonets, and 
moved down their allied armies on the infant repub- 
lic, but they only brought the tumult into their own 
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land; and lo! the revolution went rolling over the 
French borders, deluging Europe in its rash flow. 
The French revolution was a most fearful episode 
in human history, but it was needed: nothing else 
would have done. The iron framework of feudalism 
had fastened itself so thoroughly, and rusted so long 
in its place above the heads of the people, that no 
slow corrosion or steadily wasting power could af- 
fect its firmness. A convulsion that should heave 
and rend everything asunder was demanded. It came 
in the revolution. The kings of Europe, in endea- 
voring to crush it, invited it on their own soil, and 
Bonaparte was just the man to accept this invitation. 
Taking the untamed energies this sudden upheaving 
had cast forth on the bosom of society, he prepared 
to dispute with Europe the exclusive claim of no- 
bility to power and privilege. A plebeian himself, 
he made marshals, and dukes, and kings of plebeians. 
He took base-born men and pitted them against 
princes and nobles of every degree, and the ple- 
beians proved themselves the better men. He 
forced the haughty aristocracy to mingle in blood 
and companionship with that of his own making, 
and carried out to its utmost limit the first act of the 
tiers etat, when they wished the orders to verify in 
common. Ile thus broke up this iron system over 
the Continent—drove everything into fragments— 
and sent thrones, emptied of their kings, and all the 
insignia of royalty, drifting like a floating wreck on 
the ocean he had set heaving. The strongest pil- 
lars of royalty were shattered to their bases, and the 
objects of oldest, deepest reverence, made power- 
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less as the tricks of a play-actor. He confounded 
and confused everything, and set the crowned heads 
of Europe in such a tumult and wonderment that 
they have not yet recovered their senses. He 
started every rivet in the chain of despotism so that 
it can never be fully fastened again, and more than 
all, waked up the human mind to think for itself; 

so that the dark ages can never more return. With 
his motives I have now nothing to do. I am speak- 
ing of results only. Other experiments now are to 
be worked out, and other destinies reached, differ- 
ent from those which have heretofore made up the 
history of man. 

The French revolution settled ong thing in the 
minds of Continental kings—that reform is not to be 
checked by the bayonet. Its effects are already 
visible ; and it stands, and shall stand, as a ghost with 

which to frighten them from their oppressions. Mon- 
archs speak more respectfully of the rights of their 
subjects, and less arrogantly of their own power. Man, 
simple, untitled man, is no longer a cipher in gov- 
ernment. He is consulted silently, if not openly, 
and he is feared as he stands in the mighty eas 
of truth more than hostile armies. 

As bloody and terrible as was the French revolu- 
tion, it did not disgust man with the doctrine of 
human rights. True, the elements slowly settled 
back again to their ancient place, but not to their 
ancient strength. Ina few years France had an- 
other revolution, which in all human probability is 
not the last, and England soon took up the agitated 
question, and was again on a sea of troubles. First 
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came the emancipation act, resisted at every step 
by those who saw in it but the entering wedge to 
all other reforms; but it passed. Next came the 
reforin bill, met with an outcry by the feudalism of 
England. Noble lords declared it should never 
pass; King William swore it should never receive 
his signature. To grant it was to concede the 
right of the people to make investigations and assail 
corruptions. There would be no end to their de- 
mands were they obeyed, and nothing short of a 
complete reformation would satisfy them. They 
must be stopped on the threshold, or they never 
could be arrested. ‘The reasoning was correct, but 
the clamors of .the people were stronger than the 
logic of noble lords. England was in peril, till one 
night, while the turbulent multitude was swaying 
to and fro without the House of Parliament, their 
shouts and murmurs now and then borne to the 
ears of the members, Macauley arose, and in a thrill- 
ing speech, thundered on his astonished adversaries 
the prophetic words, “ Through parliament, or over 
parliament, this bill will pass.” It passed, and the 
throne of England stopped rocking onits base. The 
principle was again triumphant. A few years pass- 
ed by, and lo! a petition for universal suffrage, 
backed by three and a half millions of names, and 
earried on the shoulders of 16 strong workingmen, 
followed in solemn procession by 4,000 others, is 
borne into the House of Commons. Reformers 
themselves were startled—-Universal Suffrage in 
England! It is a strong government and the wisest 
throne on earth, but before the silent ballot they 
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would both disappear without a sound. It was re- 
jected, but there was not an argument used in de- 
fence of the reform bill which was not doubly appli- 
cable to it, save one—a threatened civil war. Add 
this other motive, and that petition will also be 
granted. Its basis—this doctrine of personal free- 
dom is still at work. Look at the voluntary asso- 
ciations in every village there, all bound together and 
working together. Ah! this voluntary association is 
an engine of tremendous power, and will yet uproot 
everything. The banding of the masses together, 
to act with skill and energy, to change them from 
a mob into an organized body, with resolutions and 
appeals in their hands, is investing them with a 
power nothing can withstand. 

I have only touched on points of English history 
—stepped from one great event to another—but 
what light does even this rapid survey throw on the 
question I have been discussing? What would 
Henry the Eighth have done with the Reform Bill, 
or Queen Elizabeth thought of a Chartist meeting ? 
Poor Charles the First regarded the demand for re- 
dress of grievances sufficiently impertinent; but 
how would he, or even George the Third, have treated 
a petition for Universal suffrage? England has but 
to keep the rate of progress she has made since the 
time of Elizabeth, and a tyro can calculate where 
she will be sixty years hence. Since Cromwell 
made such a jest of “the dignity which doth hedge 
a king,” the people have not been vanquished in a 
single encounter with the throne. They have been 
cheated, and the promised privileges given so as to 
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destroy their benefit, but the power has remained 
in their hands. The death of a leader, the desertion 
of a powerful friend bought over by a title, or a 
rash movement, alarming more prudent heads, may 

‘ arrest all progress for a while, and delude men into 
a belief that the struggle is abandoned ; but it is 
not so—it waits only for more favorable circum- 
stances to re-appear in greater power. 

Prussia, too, feels the might of this principle of 
freedom, and is agitated through all her borders. 
When the revolution was shaking so terribly the 
thrones of Europe, and ringing, with such rapid 
and fearless strokes, the death-knell of tyranny 
on the Continent, King William, pressed by his sub- 
jects, promised them a Constitution and a Na- 
tional Congress to meet at Berlin. The final tri- 
umph of the infamous coalition, that had struggled 
so long in the midst of defeat, gave him hopes that 
he might escape the necessity of keeping his royal 
promise ; and by deception and falsehood it has been 

put off tillthisday. But the people are again awake 
and the “ Fier Fragen ”—four questions—have been 
put, and an answer demanded. Public assemblies 
are held in every province. Dusseldorf has been 
like New York in a mass meeting, while the king 
dare not call on the soldiery, knowing how much 
they sympathize with the people, and at last has 
given /us promise also, that a Congress shall be 
called and a Constitution given. When the tiers 
etat of Prussia shall assemble in Berlin, wo also to the 
house of Austria. Germany is already awake; even 
Russia is discussing dangerous ‘principles, and Italy 
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is rent with. fruitless conspiracies, while Switzer- 
land is sending up her cry for a new Constitution 
from all her Alpine hills. Throughout Europe, there 
is a moving of the masses, indicating life and energy 
soon to be expended somewhere on somebody. Instead 
of silently suffering, men begin to ask questions, and 
every one put in earnest, tells on the fate of the 
world more than a thousand cannon shot. Euro- 
pean kings tremble, when they think of the death 
of Charles I. and Louis XVI., and the shout France 
may once more send over the Continent. But Prus- 
sia is sufficient. Let her but have her Congress and 
Constitution, and we shall see the scenes of the Long 
Parliament and Charles I. enacted over again. 

I have given but a synopsis of what I wish to say 
on the present aspect of Europe; but enough will 
be seen to illustrate the single point ] am after— 
viz: the progress of the democratic principle in the 
world. By comparing Europe now with her state 
sixty years ago, the most superficial observer will 
see, that at the same rate of progress, sixty years _ 
more will place most of her monarchies on the tur- _ 
bulent waters of a popular government. And why — 
should it not advance with equal rapidity? Is man, 
just as he is emerging into the light, and feeling his — 
true dignity, to be whipped back like a dog to his 
kennel? Nay, the progress is to be more rapid, for 
when power, in passing from one hand into another, 
reaches a certain point, the transfer is made at once 
and the struggle is over. | 

I have thus endeavored to make history illustrate 
my proposition, by watching the appearance of this 
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principle at different periods, and studying its charac- 
ter and gauging its strength. But the present, no less 
than the past, throws in its testimony; and even now 
this strange, unconquerable principle, is moving on 
dragging the life and energy of the world after it. 
Oh, it is fearful to behold its strength, and the up- 
heavings it has occasioned! Ever since the time of 
Christ, man has striven more or less resolutely to 
get an acknowledgment of his rights, either in re- 
ligious or political matters, or in both. Despots 
have made use of old reverence—superstitious fears 
—trickery, falsehood—the dungeon—the bayonet 
and the scaffold—to silence his claims and overcome 
his arguments. Force has done much, for though 


‘¢ Truth crushed to earth will rise again,” 


it often requires “the eternal years of God,” and 
men have succeeded in burying it fathoms deep. 
But the one of which I have been speaking, has had 
‘two wild resurrections; one in England, when Crom- 
well shouted over its grave, and one in France when 
the infuriated populace called it in shrieks forth from 
its burial of ages. Oh! how man has struggled to 
be free—free to eat the bread his own hand has 
sown—free to breathe his thoughts over the lyre, 
or utter them through the pages of his country’s lit- 
erature—free to lay the taxes he himself pays—free 
to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. See England convulsed, her House of 
Commons in tears, and the torch of civil war blazing 
over the land, and all for a principle—the principle 
of personal freedom. Behold this country, pouring 
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out its blood like water—see it clothed in mourning 
—her children marching barefoot over the frozen 
ground, leaving their bloody testimonials on every 
foot of it they traversed; nay, marching by hundreds 
naked into battle, and all for this one principle. 
See France rent asunder, her streets flowing blood, 
and the loud beat of the alarm drum and the steady 
peal of the tocsin and the heavy roll of the tumbrils, 
going to and from the scaffold—the only music of 
Paris for years—and millions of men sacrificed ; and 
yet this principle, insome form or other, lying at the 
bottom of it all. Deceived as the fierce actors in 
this tragedy may have been, and diverted, though 
the thought, for a while, might have been to personal 
safety or personal aggrandizement, yet the spell- 
words by which the storm was directed were “ free- 
dom, equal rights.” Look at Europe, while the 
great Napoleonic drama was performing—there is 
something more than the unrolling of banners and 
the pomp and majesty of arms. Great deeds are 
wrought, and glory is the guiding star to thousands, 
yet that long and fearful struggle, notwithstanding - 
the various pretences set forth, was, with all its 
bloody accompaniments and waste of treasure, and 
loss of life, and suffering, simply an effort to stop the 
progress of this one principle. Here all the diplo- 
macy and hypocrisy of Europe are reduced to a sin- 
gle element—the world in arms against equal rights. 
France “ threw down the head of a king as the gauge 
of battle,” and the conflict was set. Cromwell’s 
army shouting through the fight, and French patri- 
ots storming over entrenchments with republican 
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songs in their mouths, may be fanatical or deluded 
men, and cheated at last by ambitious chieftains, but 
the thing they sought was no delusion. 

What a terror it is able to inspire when such a 
vast expenditure of life and money is made to check 
its advancement. Behold the-Czar of Russia, the 
Emperor of Germany, the King of Prussia, and even 
Pitt of England, combined together, calling on the 
wisdom of the statesman and summoning to their aid 
a million of men to crush a single principle. 

See the world also at this moment. Gensdarmes 
are parading the streets of every Continental city— 
spies entering every suspected house—the passport 
of each wayfarer examined and his person described 
—the freedom of speech suppressed, and bayonets 
gleaming before every printing office, to stop this prin- 
ciple from working amid the people. The poet must 
quench his burning thoughts; the scholar suppress his 
glowing words; the historian blot out his fairest page 
at the bidding of royal censors. Even his holiness the 
Pope will not allow the streets of Rome to be lighted 
with gas, nor arailroad to be made through his domin- 
ions, lest this principle should flash out of the rays 
. of the one or be hurried in with the speed of the 
other. Barriers are established, the very post-office 
is watched without intermission, and the minions of 
power scattered thick as the locusts of Egypt on 
every side, to keep from man the knowledge of this 
principle. Yet it works on despite of its enemies. 
On the plains of Fleurus, at Lodi, Arcola and Ma- 
rengo, through the Black Forest, at Jena, Auster- 
litz, Eylau and Friedland, it was the most terrible 
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thing in the battle. The world saw only the smoke 
of the conflict, and heard only the thunder of cannon 
and groans of the dying, but this single principle 
gained more than Napoleon, and tyranny lost more 
than the victory. Nothing seems able to stay its 
progress. Outliving the age of superstition and ig- 
norance—conquering the power of the church—be- 
heading two kings—convulsing Europe with arms— 
and finally overthrown by numbers and buried with 
the bayonet, it still lives and breathes. Surviving 
defeat—scorning power—it carries a deathless ex-— 
istence; and whether shouting amid the roar of 
battle or whispering through the pages of the poet 
and historian, it exhibits the same immortality. 
All measures have been tried to destroy it—a false 
religion, diplomacy, fear, watchfulness, and persecu- 
tion, but in vain. It rises from under the weight of 
thrones, and from the field of carnage, and though 
denied the press, and even language, and chased 
and hunted like a common felon the length and 
breadth of Europe, pointed at, spit upon, speared, 
and trampled under foot, it still lives and increases 
both in strength and boldness. What then shall be 
done to stay its progress, what blow aimed at its _ 
life that has not been given? While the conflict 
was secret there were hopes that when it became 
open power would prevail, but now nothing remains 
to be tried. Progress it does, and progress it will, 
and the day so much dreaded is slowly but surely 
approaching. 

Now, as there is a principle operating in this 
world, gaining strength every day, and which, in 
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some form or other, has excited more alarm and 
aroused more effort than all others put together, and 
one which threatens to change the structure of all 
human governments, or the kings and statesmen of 
the earth are mistaken, and poured out their trea- 
sures and the blood of their subjects in vain; the 
question naturally arises, what will be the issue? 
The solemnity of this question and the immeasura- 
ble interests at stake, are the only reasons that have 
induced me to present this topic before the literary 
societies of this University. If republicanism was 
the end of it all, and the erection of popular govern- 
ments the world over the crowning act, then we 
might contemplate it only with the curiosity of the 
philosopher or the pleasure of the patriot. But our 
own history shows that it does not end here. It is 
as active in the midst of this republic as in the mon- 
archy of England. If in despotisms it tends to lim- 
ited monarchy, and in a monarchy to republicanism, 
in a republic it tends to radicalism and anarchy. It 
progresses faster than the virtue and knowledge of 
man. ‘Taking the lead, it despises both, and breaks 
away from those influences designed to curb it. 
Guided by hope and not at all by memory, it 
pushes on, throwing off restraint after restraint, re- 
moving check after check, believing that the will 
of the majority must always be right and safe. He 
must be a careless or ignorant observer who does 
not see that this principle in its progress, is here de- 
stroying reverence for authority and law, respect 
for constitutions and the wisdom of our fathers. 
Greater latitude is demanded, more liberal construc- 
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tion required, and everything set afloat on the popu- 
lar current. On this doubtful stream, also, the hopes 
of the scholar and the interests of learning are yet to 
be cast. Flooding one department after another, it 
is destined yet to bear all things on its turbulent bo-: 
som. Before the tyranny of faction the voice of the 
scholar is yet to be hushed, or sound clear and cla- 
rion-like over its tumult. Some see the course it is 
taking, and are rushing back into the past and 
seizing its strong checks, but they by this effort only 
separate themselves from the mass, not stay the 
movement. A wise and instructed policy teaches us 
that it is not to be arrested, and thatthe office of the 
reformer at the present day is to guide it towards 
the point of greatest safety. I know the disgust of 
a refined mind to the contact it is exposed to in 
the outward life of our times. I know the discour- 
agements of a thoughtful man as he contemplates 
the ascendency of the bad, and the departure of the 
nation from truth and virtue; and the strong ten- 
dency to retire to the companionship of books while 
the age works out its own experiments. The world 
of the scholar is filled with no conflicts, marred by 
no passion, disturbed by no violence. ‘The breath 
of calumny does not reach him there, and falsehood 
and wrong have noentrance. The voice of ambition 
sounds faint and distant, and he shrinks from going 
forth from his tranquil enjoyments .to battle with 
selfish, reckless, and ignorant men. But the age is 
calling on him in tones that must be heeded. If this 
world is to be cut from its ancient moorings and 
drift off onan unknown sea, there can be no question 
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-prought before you fraught with deeper interest, or 
demanding more imperiously your serious thought. 
It is my belief that the Christian scholar must, under 
Heaven, save the world or it is lost; that his power 
‘must be more practical than heretofore, and all the 
force he can wield used not in opposing but direct- 
ing the spirit that is abroad carrying everything 
before it. With virtue and intelligence to guide it, 
this encroaching revolutionary movement may work 
the world’s regeneration ; without it, it will finish in 


a circle, and men at last will flee to despotism to 


escape anarchy. 

But there is an aspect to this question, the contem- 
plation of which thrills the heart. Man has never yet 
exerted his power. Controlled and checked at 
every step, he has slept through the ages, and we 
have not yet seen what he can do. Here is a coun- 
try where every man is not only allowed to exert 
what force is in him, but it is called for. Every 
man standing up in his full manhood is asked to 
expend himself—strike with his strongest, heaviest 
blow. And behold the effect? Scarce seventy 
years have past, and the feeble colony has become 
the second commercial nation on the globe, and 
yielding to none in resources and strength. Our 
statistics are at this day a fable and a falsehood to 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants of Europe. What, a 
“nation springing up and seating itself in the front 
rank of powers in less time than it has taken to build 
many of theirchurches! The thing is preposterous. 
To me there is no more sublime or terrific sight 
than this country to-day presents, as every man is 
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giving forth his entire energy. Before the progress — 
of this principle we have been discussing the whole — 


“pis 


me 
¥ : ; 


world is soon to be in the same position. And ut 


when the race is let loose on the dwelling it in- 
habits, and every man gives himself soul and body 
to the work, this planet of ours will be in his grasp 
like clay in the hands of the potter. When, in- 
stead of a few minds clustered around a throne 
directing the affairs of the world, its entire mind 


shall be devoted to them, there will be changes it 
would be deemed presumptuous now to predict. 


‘ “ ‘Let this hitherto unknown, unfelt energy be under 
me the control of truth and virtue, and a “nation will 
ok born inaday.” At all events, if my position be 


correct, man is to be let loose on himself and on 
his destiny, and the whole structure of human 
society is to change. 

In conclusion I would say that my fears of the issue 
are stronger than my hopes—that [have but little faith 
in the wisdom of the masses, and still less in their 
virtue. I dare not trust my race, or rather I dare 
not trust ignorant men in the hands of reckless dem- 
agogues, and under the sway of political factions. 
It is not with cheering confidence I trace the pro- 
gress of the principle I have been discussing ; but 


_ still the fact is there, and must be looked in the face. 


The whirlpool will come, and into its vortex we 
must gaze whether we are wrecked or saved. Still 
in agitation there is always hope for the truth. It is 
the apathy which successful power creates it has most 
to fear. When everything is afloat, deception and 
falsehood may for awhile prevail, but men at last will 
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begin to reflect, and their passion and prejudice sub- 
side. At all events, liberty is not to be resisted be- 
cause of its irregularities, nor scorned for the evils 
that sometimes follow in its train, Another has beau- 
tifully said, “Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, 
who, by some mysterious law of her nature, was con- 
demned to appear at certain seasons, in the form ofa 
foul and poisonous snake. Those who injured her 
during the period of her disguise were forever ex- 
cluded from participation in the blessings which she 
bestowed. But to those who, in spite of her loath- 
some aspect, pitied and protected her, she after- 
ward revealed herself in the beautiful and celestial 
form which was natural to her, accompanied their 
steps, granted all their wishes, filled their houses 
with wealth, made them happy in love, and victori- 
ous in war. Such a spirit is Liberty. At times she 
takes the form of a hateful reptile. She growls, 
she hisses, she stings. But wo to those who, in dis- 
gust, shall venture to crush her! And happy are 
those who, having dared to receive her in her de- 
graded and frightful shape, shall at length be 
rewarded by her in the time of her beauty and 
glory.” After passion subsides, and men cease to 
be dazzled by the new light that has amazed them, 
reason assumes the ascendency, bringing order out 
of chaos. Let us still hope this may be the result, 
and that it can be said at last with truth to man :— 


“Stand up erect ! thou hast the form 
And likeness of thy God; who more ? 
A soul as dauntless ’mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure as breast e’er wore.” 
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ORATION, 


GENTLEMEN : 


THE general current of discourse, upon an occa- 
sion like the present, is predetermined. The posi- 
tion of the scholar, the value of learning, the 
power of knowledge in every department of human 
life and action, are not only admitted, but central 
facts, to which every illustration must apply, and 
from which every argument takes its tone. There 
must, then, be a sameness in performances of the 
kind that you expect from me, which I would not 
avoid if I could. Instead of seeking some method 
which might divert you by its novelty, I would as- 
sist in deepening that impression which others have 
made—the impression that the possessor of truth, 
the seeker after knowledge, stands upon high and 
sacred ground; that he is bound to re-present, in 
life and action, the great ideal which he sees and 
knows ; and fo be, from his purer atmosphere, the 
conductor of celestial forces to his fellow-men. 

In seeking an appropriate topic for the present 
occasion, I have also considered the fact that every 
age has its claims upon the thinker. He is, to a 
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certain extent, its Conscript—it will enlist him for 
a set purpose. It may be his wisdom, and his du- 
ty, to resist a particular tendency ; and, if he can- 
not turn back the stream, to pour into it a healing 
element. But, either by way of protest or appro- 
val, he must bear the mark of that time with which 
he comes in contact. He cannot wholly abstract 
himself. He does not occupy a point so independ- 
ent of the moving mass, as to be himself unmoved. 
There is a power—call it the spirit of the age, or 
what you will—there is a power that has wrought 
out, and that propels, this general movement. He 
cannot curb it. It oversweeps his individual agen- 
cy. Itis a power not human, but Divine. It is 
the resistless drift of Providence ! 

What I shall say, then, at this time, will have 
reference to present tendencies ; to the movements 
which, in our day, set, or seem to set, towards a 
better epoch—an epoch in which freedom, love, 
and holiness shall be realized upon the earth. My 
theme is suggested in these two words— micuT 
and ricutr. I shall speak, First, Of different 
conceptions of Might, or Power, which have been 
cherished by the human mind. Second, Of Pow- 
er as it is practically developed in the present pe- 
riod. And, Finally, Of the scholar’s opportunity 
for establishing the true idea of Power, as identical 
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with Truth and Love ; and, therefore, his obliga- 
tion to do so. 


I. Though we may reject, as fanciful and irreli- 
gious, any hypothesis of gradation, or development, 
which blends the great distinctions of genera, re- 
solves mind into matter, or confounds God with 
His Laws, it is undeniable that a Divine ordinance 
runs through both worlds, the material and the 
spiritual, by which each thing, after its kind, 
comes gradually to perfection, from the zoophyte 
to the man—from the saurian epoch to the human 
—from the twilight of barbarism, to the open day 
of Christian civilization and the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven upon earth. 

Nor can we deny another ordinance, which is 
inwoven with all being ; that, in proportion to the 
essential value and the destiny of anything, it is 
slow in coming to maturity. The shining insect of 
the pools is born and perishes ina day. The al- 
chemy of soil and air, of wet and sunshine, is long 
in bringing the oak to its climax. Our mortal 
body, this curious casement of the soul, grows, 
decays, and dies, while a star, the home of many 
souls, beats around its orbit, and fulfils but one 
of its stupendous years. 

If this be the law, then we must expect that 
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mind will be long indeed in coming to maturity. 
In fact, it has never reached perfection, even in the 
rarest individual instances. And its inexhausted 
capacities, its unsatisfied desires, suggest what Re- 
velation has confirmed—that this is but its intro- 
ductory state, and that it goes hence to the scope 
ofimmortal action. But if it be thus with mind in- 
dividually and absolutely, there is a mind of the race 
—a social developement of mind, which may attain 
comparative perfection here. We may prophesy 
for it a condition in which it shall be more harmo- 
niously adjusted to its sphere, better balanced in 
itself, and illuminated with a Diviner. Wisdom. 
Heathenism fixed the golden age in the past ; 
and philosophical speculation, in our day, predicates 
a higher stage of civilization in the earliest epoch 
of humanity. But Christianity casts its broadest 
light upon the horizon of the future. Through its 
influence, we have acquired faith in a law of Pro- 
gress, and believe that man, through all the ages, 
has been advancing, though it may be by a spi- 
ral method, in which even retrogression is ascen- 
sion. That this law of developement, which obtains 
in the physical world, is also the law of the moral 
world, and that the slowness of advancement, is 
because of the magnitude of the result, is a belief 
which is the spring of the noblest efforts and the 
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most animating hopes. In this faith the philanthro- 
pist toils, the reformer strives, the Christian prays, 
the martyr bleeds. This links, by a golden clue, 
the past to the present, explains the enigmas of the 
social state, and reveals the Providence of God in 
history. 

But this law of advancement is in nothing more 
manifest, than in the different conceptions of POWER, 
which men have entertained. Power, in one form 
or another, is the chief object of man’s aspiration ; 
and therefore, his highest conception of it embodies 
his ideal of excellence, and commands his best ef- 
fort. The earliest notion of power was gross and 
material. The mythus and the legend are filled 
with dim and giant shapes, contending amid war 
and chaos—with prodigies of Titanic and Cyclo- 
pean effort. It was natural that this should be so. 
Man stood intimate with young and robust nature, 
ere art had softened its ruggedness, or philosophy 
had interpreted its mysteries. His untried senses 
experienced the full vigor of the elements. Their 
enormous forces darted and roared around him. He 
was constantly surprised by some new wonder, 
breaking from the-yawning earth and the flaming 
mountam. But not only was he the spectator, or 
victim, of amighty energy innature. He was obli- 
ged to strive against its stubborn inertia, or its 
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active furce—to wrestle with flood and flame—to 
vanquish wild beasts and to subdue forests. ‘The 
most royal endowments were the stout heart and 
the iron sinew. The most potent sceptre was the 
muscular right arm. The highest power was phy- 
sical power. 

Nor did this idea essentially change, when wea- 
pons were substituted for the naked limbs, and skill 
took precedence of mere brute force. For skill was 
valued only as a better application of manual 
strength, or as furnishing more terrible agents of © 
attack and destruction. The idea of power was 
extended, however, to a wider range. It was de- 
manded, not merely by the hostilities of nature, but 
by the passions of men. The long reign of violence 
began—a reign which is not yet abolished. Power 
was vested in armies, in skillful generalship, in 
ability for war. Its rewards were the blood-bought 
victory, the trophies of the conqueror. Its grand- 
est theatre was the embattled field. Its great rep- 
resentative was the armed warrior. 

Or, if the priest shared sway with the warrior, it 
was because he was deemed the oracle of a myste- 
rious fate—one intimate with the hidden powers of 
the universe—the agent of a capricious deity, draw- 
ing down, at will, the hot thunderbolt and the blast- 
ing plague. And this leads me to remark, that 
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according to man’s knowledge of God, so is his 
conception of power. In those early ages, the 
most majestic utterance of God was in the awful 
thunder, and his justice came winged and visible in 
the swift lightning. This idea characterizes all 
heathenism, at least in its primitive meaning. We 
may throw over the old mythology, the veil of Gre- 
cian allegory, and the beauty of Grecian art ; but 
the Pantheon is filled with this idea of Divine 
power. It is throned im the sinewy and colossal 
Jupiter. 

But man has conceived a higher idea of power 
than this. The watchers on the plains of Chaldea, 
the dwellers by the Ganges and the Nile, perceived 
behind the order and beauty of nature, an infinite Intel- 
ligence. And it must have been impressed upon them, 
that the Wisdom which framed yon celestial archi- 
tecture, and gave to this seemmgly diversified 
universe an arterial unity, throbbing with the pul- 
ses of a common life, is greater than nature, and 
stronger than any material force. But we know 
not the dawn of this conception. Sufficient is it 
that men have felt and enunciated the sublime doc- 
trine that ‘ Knowledge is Power’—that, as mind is 
superior to matter, so are ideas more potent and 
enduring than prodigies of physical might. Archi- 
medes’ Aiea is stronger than his lever. The 
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mind that planned the pyramids was more powerful 
than the hands that piled them. ‘The inventors 
of the mariner’s compass and the telescope, have 
outdone the Macedonian, and won new worlds. 
And the influence of the Cesars seems mean and nar- 
row beside the imperial dominion of the Printing 
Press. Physical force is sectional, and acts in de- 
fined methods. But knowledge defies gravitation, 
and is not thwarted by space. It is miraculous in 
the wonder of its achievements, and in its inde- 
pendence of precedent and routine. ‘ Knowledge 
is power!’ Man gains wider dominion by his intel- 
lect than by his right arm. ‘The mustard-seed of 
thought is a pregnant treasury of vast results. 
Like the germ in Egyptian tombs, its vitality never 
perishes ; and its fruit will spring up after it has 
been buried for long ages. To the superficial eye, 
the plain of modern history is merely an arena of 
battle and treaty, colonization and revolution. To 
the student, this modern history, so diversified and 
mutable, indicates more than this. Luther and 
Cromwell, Pilgrim-Rock and the Declaration of 
Independence, are the results of an invisible but 
mighty power,—a leveling and exalting power—a 
power which, with no mere Cyclopean effort, no 
fitful Etna-convulsion, but with silent throbbings, 
like some great tidal force in nature, is slowly un- 
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dermining all falsehood, and heaving the mass of 
humanity upwards. But to dwell upon the power 
of knowledge, intellect, thought, is to run into 
trite declamation. The scholar, who has wrung 
this power in toil and sacrifice, knows it full well. 
He sees it, in secret places, distilling as the dew, 
and dropping as the gentle rain from heaven, and 
every where diffusing its potent spell. He experi- 
ences its superiority over nature and brute force. 
He knows its conquests in the past and in the fu- 
ture. 

But is it true, absolutely, that knowledge is 
power ? I answer, that this proposition may stand 
until we find a higher principle, and then, as with 
all other facts, we must revise it in the light of the 
more general law ; and set it down not as an abso- 
lute, but as a relative truth. In the broadest view, 
we see that knowledge is power in so much as it 
partakes of a moral element—in so far as it reveals 
and confers the Right and the Good. ‘Thought is 
permanent and triumphant only by virtue of the 
Truth there is in it. Falsehood may accomplish its 
work. Error may live for a season. But they are 
not everlasting. That which survives and never 
dies, and triumphs in the end, is the right, the true 
only. In the quaint and forcible words of another, 
‘One strong thing I have found here below; the 
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just thing, the true thing. My friend, if thou hadst 
all the artillery of Woolwich trundling at thy back 
in support of an unjust thing ; and infinite bonfires 
visibly waiting ahead of thee, to blaze centuries 
long for thy victory in behalf of it—I would advise 
thee to call halt, to fling down thy baton, and say 
ee uty ettiNod’h whi ¥l ude Bdiltisghewssht dod 
noble alone that will have victory in this struggle : 
the rest is wholly an obstruction, a postponement, 
and fearful imperilment of the victory. * * The 
heaviest will reach the centre.’* 

We are led, then, to look for a higher power 
than mere knowledge, even as knowledge is higher 
than mere brute force. I have said that the clear- 
er man’s knowledge of God, the more exalted 
and spiritual will be his conception of power. If 
we adopt this criterion—and shall we assume a 
lower ?—then we must decide that the highest 
power in the universe, is moral power ; for the 
Being who buoys up and sustains all things is a 
moral Being. Once this great truth was revealed 
tomen. ‘They saw the highest Power embodied in 
a sacred Personality. It shamed the brawny grand- 
eur of heathen Jove, and paled the intellectual 
glory of Plato. God, whose power is but symboli- 
zed in these material forces, the procession of whose 
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thought is the order and beauty of the universe, is 
in himself Love, which is the synonyme of all 
righteousness. And he who would climb to the 
highest knowledge, and share something of this 
absolute power, must ascend not by intellectual 
formulas, but by rectitude of heart and affinity of 
spirit. The mightiest power in the universe is not 
dynamic but moral, not that which acts upon phy- 
sical elements, but upon mind, exalting it to its 
highest state, and expanding it to its richest culture 
—a power which operates through conscience, in 
the dictates of the Just ; through the reason, as 
the True; through the affections as the Good. 
‘We can be subdued,’ says Coleridge, ‘by that 
alone which is analogous in kind to that by which 
we subdue—therefore by the invisible powers of our 
nature, whose immediate presence is disclosed to our 
inner sense, and only as the symbols and language 
of which all shapes and modifications of matter be- 
come formidable to us.’ Thus is man moved— 
thus is the universe moved. Before this, all other 
power is inefficient, and must give way. This is 
the only absolute power ; and, in the last analysis, 
Might and Right are one ! 


II. But Might and Right are not yet united in 
human action, generally. And with this remark I 
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pass from a recital of the different conceptions of 
power which men have entertained, to notice the 
practical developement of power, which appears in 
the present period. 

Human conceptions must, of course, fore-run hu- 
man conduct, and ages may separate the ideal from 
the practical. Else, there would be no Prophets, 
who, standing above the present, discern a bright- 
er promise in the future. There would be no Re- 
formers, whose labors are a protest against the real 
and an effort for the ideal. There would be no 
Martyrs uttering truths which their own time is not 
prepared to receive, and which will not be re- 
ceived, until the sons shall build the sepulchres of 
those whom their fathers slew. If the true idea of 
power was gradually conceived, then, according to 
that law of progress to which we have referred, 
the race must advance slowly to its realization. I 
shall not attempt to portray the different stages of 
that advancement. I would dwell briefly upon the 
highest practical realization of power at the present 
day. We are in a transition-epoch—a Middle- 
age—with a grosser past behind us, and a better 
future before. The power of the present period is 
Money Power, the power of wealth and enter- 
prise, the power of knowledge to some degree, 
though not of knowledge applied to the noblest re- 
sults. 
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The period of Money-Power! If we trace its 
history, and consider attentively its features, we 
shall see that, in many respects, it is a great and 
glorious epoch. It is the most complete and con- 
spicuous, though by no means the most excellent 
development, of those great principles which, from 
the fifteenth century until now, have agitated and 
changed the face of the world. It sprung into ac- 
tivity with the Printing-Press and the Reformation ; 
with mighty efforts for civil and religious freedom. 
It is so involved with these as to appear partly a 
cause, partly an effect. Wecannot tell when these 
movements commenced ; nay, they were always 
ripening in the womb of time ; but we know that 
there was a period, when they broke forth as it 
were with a chrystalizing or, rather, up-breaking 
movement, rending new fissures in the munotonous 
plain of history ; and this is a vem which darted 
farther and opened more conspicuously than the 
rest, which advance more slowly. It is more di- 
rectly the offspring of maritime enterprize, and the 
rise of towns. It broke down the barriers of Feu- 
dalism, that huge strong-hold of the idea that phy- 
sical might makes right—that the armed right-hand 
should rule. It abolished its moated exclusiveness, 
and bridged a highway for a better epoch than its 
own. It is not all a period of prosaic utilitarian- 
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ism. It has its romance. Chivalry had grown 
rusty and uncouth in its armor, and the young and 
robust power that assailed it, was the champion 
of humanity, in itsday. It was a grand crisis when 
the industrial classes arose, when the purse was 
cast into the scale, and weighed down the sword, 
when the Merchant said to King and Baron—‘lo! 
I have a broader domain than you. The sea, and 
the four quarters of the globe are mine. Behold 
my white-winged servants! They come and go, 
night and day, they girdle the world, they fan 
the hot simoom, and the icy blast, they cross the 
line, they double the Cape ;_ they bring the smooth- 
est silks, the richest spices, the gold and the ivory, 
and pour them at my feet.’ It was a great epoch, 
when he could say, ‘I tooama King! Here isa 
dominion which came to me not by inheritance, nor 
by the sword; a bloodless but potent dominion, 
earned by toiling brain and valiant enterprize. I 
too must make laws, and share in government. I 
must have a man’s portion in the earth, not the ex- 
clusive heritage of King or Priest, but the gift of 
God to all men.’ 

And who can adequately describe the triumphs of 
Labor, urged by this potent spell of money? It 
has extorted the secrets of the universe, and train- 
ed its powers into a myriad forms of use and beauty. 
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From the bosom of the old creation, it has develop- 

ed a new, the creation of industry and of art. It 

has been its task and its glory to overcome obsta-— 
cles. Mountains have been levelled and_vallies 

exalted before it. It has broken the rocky soil into 

fertile glebes, it has crowned the hill-tops with fruit 

and verdure, and bound around the very feet of 
ocean ridges of golden corn. Up from sunless and - 
hoary deeps, up from the shapeless quarry, it drags 
its spotless marbles, and rears its palaces of pomp. 
It tears the stubborn metals from the bowels of the 
globe, and makes them ductile to its will. It 
marches steadily on, over the swelling flood, and 
through the mountain clefts. It fans its way 
through the winds of ocean, tramples its hoarse sur- 
ges, and mingles them with flakes of fire. Civili- 
zation follows in its path. It achieves grander vic- 
tories, it weaves more durable trophies, it holds 
wider sway, than the conqueror. His name be- 
comes tainted, and his monuments crumble; but 
Labor converts his red battle-fields mto gardens, 
and erects monuments significant of better things. 
It rides in a chariot driven by the wind. It writes 
with the lightning. It sits crowned as a queen in 
a thousand cities, and sends up its roar of triumph 
from a million wheels. It glistens in the fabrics of 
the loom, “4 rings and sparkles from the steely 
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hammer, it glows in shapes of beauty, it speaks in 
words of power, it makes the sinewy arm strong 
with liberty, the poor man’s heart rich with con- 
tent, and crowns the swarthy and sweaty brow 
with honor, and dignity, and peace. 

This, then, is one glorious result of the Money- 
power. It has projected those great achieve- 
ments of free labor and industrial enterprize, which 
have beautified the earth, revealed and applied new 
forces, opened new departments of activity, melior- 
ated the condition and elevated the nature of man. 

But this is, by no means, the highest good which 
it has wrought. It has been the chief occasion 
of those splendid revolutions in the last two centu- 
ries, which have effected the progress of humanity. 
It has been almost the only power strong enough to 
cope with and overcome feudal despotism. I do 
not call it the great principle of these movements, 
but it was the medium through which great princi- 
ples acted,—it made an issue for great princi- 
ples. Unjust exaction, pressing upon property, 
drove to the last resort that spirit which repels 
wrong. Ship-money and Tea-tax were the immedi- 
ate agents of Marston Moor and Bunker Hill. 
And, however lofty the aspirations with which 
theorists have gone into the strife, it will be found 
that the most practical and irritating motive of all 
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that have precipitated our modern revolutions, has 
been taxation—an attack upon the Money-power. 

But more than this. The Money-power has been 
an agent of Peace. Increasing the acquaintance- 
ship and multiplying the mutual dependencies of 
nations, it has also quickened their sympathies—it 
has ‘ grappled them together with hooks of steel.’ 
Extending its fibres of interest around the globe, 
it shrinks with extreme sensitiveness from aught 
that would rupture them. It has made this motive 
of interest more powerful than a false chivalry. It 
has forts upon every mill-stream and garrisons in 
every factory, which are dedicated to peace ; and its 
ships are freighted with something more potent 
than munitions of war. For the Money-power has 
the upper hand in human affairs. Let us ascribe 
to it, then, all the good that belongs to it. It indi- 
cates human progress. It is an advance upon the 
ages of physical might. It is a manifestation of the 
power of knowledge, though, as I said before, not 
of knowledge applied to its highest uses. It shows 
us that thought, and skill, and shrewdness, are 
stronger than sinews, or sword, or sceptre. The 
power of Watt, and Fulton, and Whitney, is might- 
ier than the power of Ajax and Achilles, Cceeur de 
Lion, or Simon de Montfort. 

But it is not the highest power. It is not the 
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identity of Might and Right. There is another 
side to this picture of the Money-power. Reform- 
ers are copious upon the abuses of which it is the 
root and main-spring. If we consider it attentive- 
ly, we shall see that, although it has wrought much 
good, it is a two-edged instrumentality. Has_ it 
propelled that enterprize which has explored the 
earth, and tamed the elements, and developed 
countless forms of use and beauty? So, by these 
very pursuits, has it sensualized man, and, obscur- 
ing every high ideal, closed him in with an iron 
materialism. It has excited in him an insatiable 
lust for gain, which has overleaped every moral re- 
straint, and violated every right. It has preserved 
peace, when peace has been its interest ; but, for 
the same reason, it has been the prime agent of 
strife. Indeed, its synonyme is—‘ the sinews of 
war.’ And it has caused the most abominable 
wars ; for they have been urged in the light of 
better conceptions. There was something noble in 
old battle. A gallant spirit throbbed in the bosom, 
and generous blood gushed from the veins, when 
sinews were braced against equal sinews, when 
Hector met Achilles, and it was fair fight, and the 
best had it. But there is not even the grandeur of 
evil in the wars of the Money-power. When a na- 
tion, cradled in the light of civilization, with all the 
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amenities of culture around it ; nurtured by martyrs 
whose blood has sealed the truth ; taught by pro- 
phets whose kindling vision has made the future 
beautiful ; baptized into the holiest influences of re- 
ligion—when such a nation, smitten with avarice, 
throws off its purple and fine linen, and becomes a 
mighty man of war against some poor and timid peo- 
ple, because of their soil or their treasure, the con- 
flict which it wages is not only wicked but mean, 
and differs from old battle as Milton’s Satan differs 
from Mephistopheles. . 

The Money-power, upon the issue of taxation, 
has striven for liberty. Does it strive for liberty 
now? I will not drive the question into specifica- 
tions too delicate for the present occasion, but I 
ask, are ‘the sinews’ of war’ also the sinews of 
freedom? Is the Money-power leagued on the side 
of the oppressed, with that great force which throb- 
bed in Hampden’s heart, and spoke from Sidney’s 
scaffold, and rocked Faneuil Hall ? 

The Money-power !—let some of its works bear 
witness to it. They do testify, in ancient blood- 
marks on the soil of Peru, in fresh bones that lie 
drifted in the jungles of India. They shriek from 
the middle-passage of the slave-ship, they groan 
in cane and rice fields; and sharp-faced men, and 
brutalized women, and dwarfed children, in mines 
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and factories, say—‘ We, too, could speak with our 
white lips, but we dare not !’ 

Gentlemen, do not accuse me of over-heat, or fa- 
naticism. I have made no home-specifications, let 
my words suggest what they may. In the prose- 
cution of my design, I have simply demonstrated 
that we have not yet attained the highest practical 
manifestation of power. In human conduct, Might 
is not yet Right. ‘The Money-power cannot effect 
this identity ; because, as I have said, it sensual- 
izes man. It wins him to embody his highest ideal 
of excellence in a material good. Dazzled by this, 
he has no spiritual prospect. To him, there is no 
reality in this doctrine of abstract right. It is all 
fine talk. It is poetry. He does not know that, 
in so styling it, he renders it the highest compli- 
ment ; for truth, in its most original expression, is 
always lyrical. It is the prime mark of insanity, 
to treat the unreal as if it were actual ; therefore 
he who sacrifices his interest to the right, is, in 
his eyes, foolish and fanatical. He is unconscious 
that he is the monomaniac, the one-idea man—that 
there are other realities than those that he knows. 
But he sees as far as he can. He is deficient, not 
in motive, but in original power. Inwardly smitten 
by sensuality, he says and does only the sensual. 
We must explain a good deal of human conduct.in 
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this way. Many things are done which are not vi- 
olations of individual conscience, but come from a 
lack of moral spontaneity. 

A young man goes into the world, with every 
fresh and generous feeling. His notions of rectitude 
are high—his integrity unimpaired. He takes his 
place in life. He becomes engaged in business. 
How soon he deviates, not from conventional, but 
from absolute right ! How soon it is evident that 
interest has warped him! And yet, there is no 
apparent struggle in his bosom with the dictates of 
conscience. very thing is done asa cool, calm 
matter of course. It is evident that love of money 
has worn away, or petrified, those delicate fibres 
which once were so quick in his bosom He may 
have yielded gradually—but he yielded. It was a 
potent, all-absorbing charm that mastered him. 
And, now, his is not a wilful shutting of the eyes, 
but narrowness and dryness of vision. 

Another enters the political arena. His theory 
is based upon the grandest premises. His heart 
throbs with humane sentiment. Liberty, equality, 
the rights of man, are staple themes of his elo- 
quence.. But how soon the patriot has become a 
partizan,—the philanthropist a demagogue! How 
crookedly his legislation compares with his profes- 
sion! We must explain this, by considering the 
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centre from which he acts, the elevation of his view, 
and the scope of his horizon. We must consider 
how thick the Money-power has breathed its spell 
upon him ; and not interpret his career as a direct, 
conscious, wilful violation of right. 

This, then, is the effect of the Money-power 
upon individual character. It sensualizes it, makes 
a material excellence the highest ideal, makes 
gain more desirable than goodness, interest a 
quicker motive than principle, and our rich men 
our first men. And if so with individuals, as an 
inevitable consequence so is it with communities, 
with nations. A people whose vision is narrowed 
to a consideration of mere material good, and whose 
action is from this spring, will not and cannot iden- 
tify Might with Right. 

But there is another, or, rather, there is a more 
radical cause of the separation of the Money-power 
from the right. The Money-power is nourished 
by and nourishes selfishness ; which is the master- 
sin of the universe, the life of all wrong. Selfish- 
ness! which says—‘ Mine!’ ‘Mine!’ ‘My will,’ 
‘My interest,’ ‘My possession.’ It can never go 
beyond the limits of the individual and the section- 
al. It is absorbent and not diffusive, planetary and 
not heliacal. In fine, there is no principle in it ; 
and though it may furnish occasion for, it never can 
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do a work of principle. It is mercenary and mean 
—acts from the motives of punishment and reward 
—never cherishes the grand conception of doing 
right for righteousness’ sake. Christianity, the great 
Reform movement, aimed directly at this central 
obstacle to human advancement. It rebuked it by 
the sublime exhibition of self-sacrifice ; and in its 
Author’s life and law, enunciated the only ele- 
ment in which Might and Right become identical— 
Love! Love, over-sweeping all selfish considera- 
tions, and conquering that narrow, sectional, per- 
sonal sentiment which has kindled all wrong be- 
tween man and man. ‘ If each man loved all men,’ 
says Schiller, ‘ then every individual would possess 
the world.’ And beautifully has he contrasted 
Love and Selfishness. ‘ Egoism,’ says he, ‘ erects 
its centre in itself; Love plants it beyond itself, in 
the axis of the eternal All. Love intends unity: 
Egoism is solitude. Love is the co-ruling citizen 
of a flourishing republic ; egoism, a despot in a des- 
olate creation. Egoism sows for gratitude ; Love 
is willing to reap ingratitude. Love bestows, Ego- 
ism lends—the same in the sight of the judging 
truth, whether it lends on the enjoyment of the 
present moment, or on the prospect of a martyr- 
crown—the same whether the interest falls in this 


life or in the other.’ Involved with this Egoism 
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then, unbaptized by this Love, the Money-power 
cannot identify Might with the Right. 

In saying, however, that the present is marked 
by the supremacy of the Money-power, let me not 
be unjust to our time. This is the most prominent, 
but it is, by no means, the only element that stirs 
in it. I have said that it sprung into activity with 
other great forces. These too have been working 
in human affairs, but more slowly. The Money- 
power has been both their ally and their adversary. 
But aided by it, or struggling with it, they have 
been transmitted with accelerated force, and mingle 
now with the most active movements of the age. 
They form its grandest and brightest characteris- 
tics. They have injected their trap-rock into this 
stern granite, and by increasing agitation portend 
the breaking of a new and better epoch. 


III. I come, finally, to consider the Scholar’s 
opportunity for affecting the practical identity of 
Might and Right, and, therefore, his obligation to 
do so. 

It may be an impression somewhat prevalent, 
that the Scholar is, by virtue of his vocation, con- 
servative. He communes much with the best life 
of the Past. Its shapes of beauty, its words of 
power, its glorious thoughts that never die, pos- 
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sess his soul. With a strange, indefinable affection, 
he yearns to the old. His spirit is steeped in its 
haunted and mellow air. He ponders its forms of 
antique grandeur and mysterious sympathy with 
nature. He loves to linger in its dim and architec- 
tural aisles. Its books open to him with a quaint 
and rich expression. He reverences the severe 
Simplicity of its bards ; the sterling gold of its solid 
thinkers. He must dread, of all things, a period 
of convulsion, when there is a rush for equili- 
brium, for then the past is decried, and unclean 
hands are laid, with indiscriminate iconoclasm, 
upon the things he cherishes. It would seem, too, 
that he is ill-suited to an age of reform, with its 
fresh paint and gilding. Its new methods appear 
superficial, monotonous, and bald to him. He likes 
that anything, however good in itself, should have 
the flavor of ripeness about it. 

But more than this. Lifted in his atmosphere of 
intellectual communion, he realizes, comparatively, 
but little the social wrongs that fester around him. 
He sees how evil comes and passes, how good 
and true things endure and prevail by a kind of 
quietism, as the result of their intrinsic force, and 
not by agitation ; and he feels that quietness be- 
comes him. Let those of more gorge roar and fret, 
and the reformer grow delirious in his day. It be- 
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comes the thinker to clothe himself with a serener 
aspect. He knows that no essential thing perishes, 
and that all else is but vesture—the form of yes- 
terday differing only as a form from that of to-day. 
Art and Literature flourish in all climates, under 
the egis of the Republic and the shadow of the 
Throne. The things he lives by and chiefly values 
never perish. The true, the good, out of all chan- 


ges, through all ages, with grand, eternal sweep, 
flow on 


‘From’ their ‘mysterious urn, a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depths the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirrored ; which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light 

And takes no shadow from them.’ 


I reply to all this—and so the scholar is con- 
servative ; not, however, from timid dread of evil, 
from scepticism as to the result of truth, but 
because of his affinity with the good. But this 
affinity makes him a reformer also. If his scholar- 
ship be broad and clear, he may venerate but can- 
not idolize the past. He sees that its shapes of 
beauty, its utterances of truth, are incomplete with- 
out a good that is to come. The excellence of the 
past is suggestive of excellence in the future, and 
if, from his communion with it, he derives its true 


force, he will receive its good not as a tradition 
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but as an inspiration—he will evince his reverence 
for it by seeking all good; and become not a wor- 
shipper of the old, but a toiler for the new and the 
better. 

Nor will he limit learning to an acquaintance 
with Attic beauty and Roman strength, quaint le- 
gend and venerable thought. For him, to-day, 
nature uncloses its wondrous volume whose mystic 
leaves are filled with ‘syllables of un-recorded 
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time ;’ whose ‘ Medals of Creation’ are far more 
delicate than shapes of Grecian art ; whose hiero- 
glyphics make Egyptian symbols young. For 
him, too, it reveals new marvels breaking in light 
far out on the shoreless firmament, and opening 
fresh in the nebula and the flower. And thus 
does it suggest the truth that the old constantly 
developes the new, and the new is ever a hint of 
progress, and of higher revelation. 

For him, too, is this book of Humanity—this va- 
ried Legend—this grand and solemn History— 
opening now, we trust, in broader and. brighter 
light—fitted for his pity, his love, and his hope. 
Poorly furnished indeed, is that Scholar who has 
not studied these volumes. ‘It is.a vanity,’ says 
old Fuller, ‘to persuade the world one hath much 
learning, by getting a great library. As soon shall 
I believe that every one is valiant by having a well- 
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furnished armory. I guess good house-keeping by 
the smoking, not by the number of the tunnels, as 
knowing that many of them, built merely for uni- 
formity, are without chimneys, and more without 
fires. Once a dunce void of learning, but full of 
books, floated a libraryless scholar with these 
words: Salve doctor sine libris! But the next day 
the scholar coming into this jeerer’s study, crowded 
with books ; Salvete libri, saithhe, ‘‘ Sine doctore.”’’ 
But, surely, if as Fuller says, it is a meagre 
thing to have books without learning, there is but 
little true learning where nature and humanity 
have been neglected. Cumbrous and useless is 
that knowledge which is unbaptized by love and 
sympathy, which is merely the lore of memory, 
which has petrified the spontaneous powers of the 
soul into formulas, and dwarfed it into a poor par- 
asite of classic propriety and routine. True learn- 
ing should make the soul free, liberal, and, under 
God, self-competent ; but, if it have this mean and 
deadening effect, the jealousies and jeers of the ig- 
norant are well-founded. And, least of all men, 
should the scholar with nervous timidity and alarm- 
ed conservatism shrink from strife and from effort. 
Of all men, he should be the strongest and the 
bravest. Of all men, he is fitted to unite the frag- 
ments of the good which lie strewn through the 
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ages. Of all men, he should expect and bring on 
the jubilant future. Of all men, he should make 
Might and Right identical—for 

First—he stands nearest the truth—he com- 
munes with it originally; and the more intimate 
he is with its nature, the more confidence will he 
have in it. He says with Milton—‘ Who knows 
not that truth is strong; next to the Almighty ?’ 
He sees its perpetuity. Therefore, he cannot fear 
its conflict with error, but knows that for this is it 
made manifest ; and that wherever it comes there 
will be ‘ confused noise, and garments rolled in 
blood.’ The worst scepticism in our age is not that 
of expressed doubt or open denial, but that which 
in the name of faith and zeal, would hush objection 
and check controversy, and is so fearful of the pre- 
sent as to distrust the future. Or, sick of the boast- 
ful radicalism and noisy cant of the reformer, and 
scared at the irreverent criticism of the rationalist, 
this scepticism retires into the dim aisles of the 
past, and, in its cloistered sanctities, seeks divorce 
from the tumult and responsibility of the time. It 
becomes the true scholar—which means not the 
mere man of letters, but the ripe thinker—to set 
the truth in a better light than this, to shame the 
unmanly fears of these professed friends ; to say 
again, with Milton—‘ Though all the winds of doc- 
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trine are let loose upon the earth, so Truth be in 
the field we do injuriously * * * * to mis- 
doubt her strength. Let her and falsehood grap- 
ple ; who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter?’ The thinker fears no 
more the failure of the truth, than he fears the fail- 
ure of God’s own cisterns from which the winds blow. 
It may do for the ignorant to be timid, whom a fal- _ 
lacy can tangle and a false statement blind ; but it 
is for you, O Scholar, to see how in the mtense 
heat of trial every film of falsehood melts away 
from truth, and the severe analysis leaves it alone, 
in all the beauty of its proportion, in all the harmo- 
ny of its relations. By his knowledge of the Truth 
then, and his confidence in its excellence, the 
scholar becomes loyal to it, and, as a work of alle- 
giance strives for its establishment ; and, therefore, 
he becomes a seeker for the better epoch—the iden- 
tity of Might and Right. 

The scholar is an anticipator, too—one ahead of 
his age ; and, therefore, legitimately, a Reformer. 
Others seek truth at second-hand. It is his privi- 
lege to be a discoverer, an explorer, to drink at 
the springs of thought, to detect the signs of new 
knowledge. It is true, he is liable thus to become 
a mere Idealist, a sower and reaper of dreams and 
shadows. But in the highest sense of the term 
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‘Idealist,’ it is a great privilege to be one. To’ 
shed upon men an intellectual light, to elevate 
them by force of thought, is the noblest of all mis- 
sions. Honor to the idealists, whether philosophers, 
or poets. They have improved us by mingling 
with our daily pursuits, great and transcendent 
conceptions. They have thrown around our sen- 
sual life the grandeur of a better, and drawn us 
up from contacts with the temporal and the selfish, 
to communion with beauty, truth, and goodness. 
They do a great part of the work that is done. 
There must be ideas before action. The whole 
natural world is but the embodiment of ideas. The 
spade in the laborer’s hand, the plough-share in 
the furrow was once an idea. Once the steam-ship 
was only an airy, bodiless thing, sailing through 
seas of thought in Fulton’s mind. The idealist 
dies but his conception lives, in physical agencies 
that change the face of nature, in moral movements 
that bless and advance humanity. In saying, then, 
that the Scholar, by virtue of his first-hand ac- 
quaintance with truth, is an idealist, one who, by 
his conceptions, anticipates the action of his time, I 
ascribe to him the highest qualification for the work 
of identifying Might with Right. 

But, again ; the Scholar is peculiarly qualified 
for this work, because he is familiar with principles 


—he distinguishes them from mere system. I will say 
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but a word or two upon this point. It is the ten- 
dency of the best efforts to grow formal; to seek 
the accomplishment of a work by a set method, 
without reference to other facts, to new occasions, 
or individual peculiarities. The grand movement, 
which starts so full and free, as if it would compre- 
hend and accomplish its idea, soon becomes vitrifi- 
ed and fixed. Protestantism sets out with a noble 
theory of religious freedom ; but soon it is inter- 
preted to mean religious freedom in a certain way. 
The Democrat says ‘ Equality ;’ but it is an equality 
defined and adjusted. The Reformer says—‘ let 
us work for human good, and the removal of all 
wrong ;’ but, by and by, it is—‘ work in my way, 
wear my colors, join my association, say what I 
say ;’ and this advocate of human brotherhood be- 
comes most bitter and intolerant at anything like 
individual independence. The philanthropy of the 
age, I am sorry to say, begins to fall into cant, 
and will, therefore, most surely excite reaction. 
The illustration which a celebrated thinker has 
given of this tendency to system, is familiar to you 
—‘ Gimlet, plumb-line, and philosopher takea later- 
al direction—the thunder turns out to be a surface- 
phenomenon, and the wedge a rocket.’ It is for 
the scholar to discern and apply great principles, 
fluent as the essences of nature, and comprehensive 
as her laws ; and thus, by adaptation and adjust- 


ment, by liberal and profound methods, to consum- 
mate the union of power with truth and love. 

But, Jastly, let me say, that the scholar can best 
accomplish this grand and final work, because of 
the intimate connection between intellectual and 
moral culture, between the springs of knowledge 
and of righteousness. Say what we will, he can- 
not be the true scholar, the true thinker, who is 
not a moral, a spiritual man. I cannot close with- 
out dwelling upon this prime truth. Of this, then, 
let us be assured; in order that the mind may go 
forth calmly to the mvestigation of great truths, 
and fix its attention upon them with serene and 
comprehensive survey ; in order that it may hold 
the balance which weighs contending probabilities, 
firmly yet delicately ; in order that it may be qual- 
ified for analysis and construction ; there must be 
freedom from all moral disturbance, there must be 
self-discipline, controlled by the highest ideal of 
Right. Although bad men may exhibit splendid 
talents, and genius may accompany great vices, 
only virtue is favorable to true intellectual culture. 
Sometimes the light of that genius may shine out 
with marvellous splendor, and, like lightning, leap- 
ing all laborious points of induction, it may reveal 
at one flash some grand and remote truth. Ora 
man may gather, at will, from his capacious memo- 
ry, the clusters of a ripe scholar-ship; with won- 
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derful logic he may ‘make the worse appear the 
better reason,’ exhibit the smartness of a wrestler 
in controversy, the skill of an anatomist in criti- 
cism, the force of a strong man armed in tearing 
down and scattering ; but, after all, he cannot be 
the truly great man, the man of broad and lofty 
views, acquainted with truth in its inner life and 
meaning, one who seeks it for its intrinsic excellence, 
who grasps the relations of the universe, and hears 
its harmony, and goes up from knowledge to power, 
and from power to spiritual exaltation and triumph. 
That which biases from goodness, violates con- 
science, and perverts the will, cannot be favorable 
to true intellectual culture. Only by sympathy 
with truth and excellence, can we climb to the 
knowledge of them. It is true, intellectually, that 
only ‘the pure in heart shall see God.’ 

And what is intellectual culture worth, without 
the moral. To what end is it pursued, why do 
we strive after knowledge in the outward universe, 
or the world of mind? What advantage is it to 
learn the operations of nature, to win the secrets of 
the planet and the flower? What to us this end- 
less procession of phenomena, this ebb and flow of 
action? What to us this subtile analysis, that de- 
tects the common law of nature in its meanest 
atom ; this sublime induction that rises from the 
sands of the sea-shore to the infinitude of worlds, 
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themselves but golden sands on the shores of eter- 
nity, inductive evidences of Him around whose 
throne they burn and worship? What to us this 
knowledge that rends open the graves of a million 
years, and reveals to us the secrets of embalmed 
epochs—strange forms of life, that have no use, 
only as they indicate, in every rigid filament, the 
Divine Designer, and, through ascending strata, 
suggest the law of progress, and the development 
of a beneficent purpose ? What to us the use of 
history, poetry, of all the forms of knowledge ; ex- 
cept through largeness of the intellectual vision to 
purify the heart, and to bring us to spiritual perfec- 
tion ?. Without this, knowledge is worse than an 
abstraction, and, in such a case, we can conceive 
of a splendid intellect only as we can conceive of a 
star, drifting through space, without adaptation, 
without an orbit, without a centripetal law ! 

In the very nature of things, then, the true scholar 
is one whose mental supremacy is based upon moral 
excellence, whose intellectual force is inwoven with 
spiritual life, in whose own soul Might and Right 
are one. He then, of all men, is fitted with the 
enthusiasm of knowledge and of love, to make these 
one in the practical action’ of humanity at large. 
Therefore there rests upon him the most stringent 
obligation to do so. Loving the moral ideal which 
he sees, he will labor to extend it ; reverencing that 
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supreme Right in his own soul, he cannot resist the 
claims of humanity. In whatever sphere he is cal- 
led upon to act, this will be his prime object—to 
overcome the wrong, to establish the Good and 
True, to bring on the new epoch when the highest 
practical power shall be moral power. 

And let him not think that such an age is always 
to be ideal. He may not see its consummation, but 
he may do much to hasten it. Let the knowledge, 
let the intellectual power of the present time, de- 
clare themselves for the right, and they must hasten 
that consummation. That epoch will come. The 
Poet has already beheld it in celestial allegory, 
when he saw— 


© As in a dream sublime 

The balance in the hand of Time, 

O’er East and West its beam impended ; 
’ And day, with all its hours of light, 

Was slowly sinking out of sight, 

While, opposite, the scale of night 

Silently with the stars ascended. 

I saw, with its celestial keys, 

Its chords of air, its frets of fire, 

The Samian’s great Aolian lyre, 

Rising through all its seven-fold bars, 

From earth unto the fixed stars. 

And, through the dewy atmosphere, 

Not only could I see, but hear, 

Its wondrous and harmonious strings, 

In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere, 

From Dian’s circle light and near, 

Onward to vaster and wider rings, 

Where, chanting through his beard of snows, 

Majestic, mournful, Saturn goes, 

And down the sunless realms of space, 

Reverberates the thunder of his bags. 

* * * x * * 


Begirt with many a blazing star, 
Stood the giant Algebar 
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Orion, hunter of the beast ! 

His sword hung gleaming by his side, 
And, on his arm, the lion’s hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 


The moon was pallid, but not faint, 
And beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her way 

In hours of trial and dismay. 

* * * * * * 

Thus moving on, with silent pace 

And triumph in her sweet, pale face, 
She reached the station of Orion. 
Aghast he stood in strange alarm ! 
And suddenly from his outstretched arm 
Down fell the red skin of the lion 

Into the river at his feet. 

His mighty club no longer beat 

The forehead of the bull ; but he 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea, 
When, blinded by Gnopion, 

He sought the blacksmith at his forge, 
And, climbing up the mountain gorge, 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 


Then, through the silence overhead, 
An angel with a trumpet said, 
_ £ Forevermore, forevermore, 
The reign of violence is o’er !” 
And, like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another’s strings, 
The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 
And on from sphere to sphere the words 
Re-echoed down the burning chords,— 
‘Forevermore, forevermore, 
The reign of violence is o’er !? ’* 


We may not be gifted with so transcendent an 
illustration, but we, too, see the great truth which 
it symbolizes—the supremacy of moral power over 
brute force, its sure advancement, and its mild vic- 
tory. We see it in that law of human progress 
We see it 


which runs through all God’s universe. 


in that application of means, through the course of 


* Orion—by Longfellow. 
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ages and the labors of the great and good, which 
were not meant to be wasted. We see it in the 
features of the present age, the power which is 
elevating man above mechanism, the humane ideas, 
the increasing confidence in moral force, the ten- 
dencies to the universal. We see it, above all, in 
that Christianity, which is ‘ the highest fact in the 
rights of man,’ whose work is the work of advance- 
ment, and whose grand triumph is in the future. 
And from earth, as from heaven, rises music— 


‘The sweet, sad music of humanity ;’ 


growing more inspiring though, and breaking into 
wider and wider circles, as we listen. Heard in the 
clank of the laborer’s toil, in the sundering of the 
bondman’s fetters, in the pause that follows the 
crash of falling institutions, m the song that rises 
from fields of harvest growing in the old furrows 
of violence and blood, breaking out in waste 
places, murmuring underneath all thrones. The 
night is waning, the day is at hand. Happy the 
toiling and watchful scholar, who, in his position, 
stands nearest the morning, and, as a gifted oracle, 
shall, with trumpet-blast, fling upon the quivering 
hearts that wait to hear it, the prelude to that 
grand, out-bursting chorus, which shall proclaim 
that Might and Right are one ! 
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NOTICE. 


Tue Hon. Epwarp Everett having been chosen President 
of the University at Cambridge in the winter of 1845-6, the 
30th of April following was fixed upon as the earliest conven- 
ient day for his inauguration. ‘This was conducted according to 
the forms which had been prescribed by long usage on similar 
occasions, and probably no material variation has occurred in the 
ceremony of inducting into office a President of Harvard Col- 
lege, from a distant epoch; and no great change of any sort has 
taken place, except that, with the growth of the institution and 
the country, greater numbers are found to be interested, and the 
throng of those who attend the performances is increased from age 
to age. On this occasion, it was anticipated that a much larger 
assemblage would meet than ever before, on account not only of 
the growing importance of the institution, but of the wide-spread 
celebrity of the new incumbent, and the general eagerness to 
listen to an eloquence which has rarely been surpassed or 
equalled. The anticipation was fully realized; for, notwith- 
standing the very threatening state of the weather, the church 
was filled to overflowing in the morning, at the earliest moment 
practicable ; and the dining-hall was crowded, in the afternoon, 
with invited guests and graduates, whose attendance showed the 
extended interest felt in the occasion by every class of edu- 
cated persons. 

One serious alteration in the ancient customs of the day was 
the necessary consequence of this great throng, serious, at least, 
to the students at Cambridge, inasmuch as they were all obliged 
to forego the gratification of being present at the inauguration 
dinner, in order to accommodate those who were invited to join 
in the festivity of the occasion. The cheerfulness with which 
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this sacrifice was made, by those who must have felt the deepest 
interest in the inauguration, was not one of the least pleasing in- 
cidents of the day. 

The following is the order of the procession to the church, as 
announced in the newspapers. 


The inauguration of the Hon. Epwarp Everert, LL. D., as Pres- 
ident of Harvard College, will take place on Thursday, the 30th of 
April, with appropriate ceremonies, in the First Church at Cambridge. 

Invited guests and other persons designated in the order of proces- 
sion will assemble at Gore Hall, which will be opened at ten o’clock, 
A.M. At eleven o’clock, a procession will be formed in the following 
order : — ; 
Undergraduates, in the order of Classes. 

Resident Graduates and Members of the Law and Divinity Schools. 

Librarian, with the College Seal and Charter. 
Steward, with the College Keys. 
Members of the Corporation. 
Professors and all other Officers of Instruction and Government in the 
University. 
Ex-President Quincy and former Members of the Corporation. 
Ex-Professors. 
Sheriffs of Suffolk and Middlesex. 
His Excellency the Goyernor, and the President elect. 
The Governor’s Aids. 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, and the Adjutant-General. 
The Honorable and Reverend Overseers. 
Trustees of the Hopkins Fund. 
Committee of the Boylston Medical Prize Questions. 
Committee of Examination for the present Year. 
Guests specially invited. 

Presidents and Professors of other Colleges in New England. 
Professors in Theological, Law, and Medical Schools in Massachusetts. 
Judges of the State and United States Courts. 

Other Officers of those Courts. 

Secretary and Treasurer of the Commonwealth. 

Members of the House of Representatives. 

Mayor, Aldermen, President of the Common Council, and late Select- 
men of Cambridge. 

Town Clerk and Treasurer of Cambridge. 

Alumni of the College. 
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The church will be opened, for the admission of ladies only to the 
galleries, at ten o’clock, A. M. 

After the ceremonies in the church, the procession will again be 
formed at Gore Hall, and proceed thence to Harvard Hall, where a 
dinner will be provided. 

Grorce Tyier Bicenow, Chief-Marshal. 


On arriving at the church, the services were performed ac- 
cording to the following arrangement. 


PRAYER, BY THE REV. DR. WALKER. 
ADDRESS AND INDUCTION INTO OFFICE, BY HIS EXCELLENCY GOV. BRIGGS. 
REPLY, BY PRESIDENT EVERETT. 


ORATION IN LATIN, BY GEORGE MARTIN LANE, OF THE SENIOR CLASS. 


HYMN. 


In pleasant Jands have fallen the lines 
That bound our goodly heritage, 

And safe beneath our sheltering vines 
Our youth is blest, and soothed our age. 


What thanks, O God, to thee are due, 
That thou didst plant our fathers here ; 
And watch and guard them, as they grew, 

A vineyard to the planter dear. 


The toils they bore our ease have wrought; 
They sowed in tears, — in joy we reap ; 
The birthright they so dearly bought 
We'll guard, till we with them shall sleep. 


Thy kindness to our fathers shown, 
In weal and woe, through all the past, 
Their grateful sons, O God, shall own, 
While here their name and race shall last. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS, BY PRESIDENT EVERETT. 


PRAYER, BY THE REV. DR. FRANCIS. 
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DOXOLOGY. 


From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator’s praise arise ; 

Let the Reprrmer’s name be sung 
Through every land, by every tongue. 


Eternal are thy mercies, Lorp, 

Eternal truth attends thy word ; 

Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore, 
Till suns shall rise and set no more. 


BENEDICTION. 


On Saturday morning, May 2d, a committee of the students ad- 
dressed the following note to President Everett. 


“© Harvard University, Saturday, 2 May, 1846. 


‘* The undersigned, members of the Senior, Junior, Sophomore, and 
Freshman Classes, respectfully and earnestly request, in the name of 
their fellow-students, that President Everett will be pleased to allow his 
Inaugural Address to be printed. 

‘‘' They make this request from their desire that those words, which 
time will hardly efface from their memories, may be preserved for the 
advantage and gratification of others less fortunate than themselves. 


6¢RS J. Cuirp, J.C. D. Parker, 
Cuartes Exior Norton, J. A. Duean, 
C.. Extis, J. Fowuer, 
C. Harpine, Jr., James D. Green, 
J.B. Frtron, J.T. Kirxuanp, 
Avec. Hearn, Jr., L. F. Bruures.”’ 


To this, Mr. Everett sent the following reply. 


‘* Harvard University, 4 May, 1846. 
GENTLEMEN, 


** Tt will afford me much pleasure, in compliance with the wish ex- 
pressed in your note of the 2d inst., to furnish a copy of my Inaugu- 
ral Discourse for the press. It was my first object, in preparing it, to 
present the views which I entertain of the great ends of a liberal edu- 
cation in such a light as to awaken an interest in the body to which you 
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belong. It gives me great satisfaction to be authorized to infer, from 
the kind language of your note, that in this attempt I have not wholly 
failed. 

‘* With cordial wishes for the health, improvement, and welfare of 
yourselves and fellow-students, I remain, Gentlemen, : 
‘* Your sincere friend, 

‘¢ EpwarD Everett. 


‘* Messrs. F. J. Cup, &c., &c.”’ 


The Corporation also requested the President to allow his Ad- 
dress to be printed; deeming it of very great importance, not 
only to the University, but to the community at large, that the 
opinions expressed in the discourse should be disseminated as 
widely as possible. ‘They therefore passed the following vote, at 
a meeting held on the Wednesday following the inauguration. 


‘¢ Voted, That the thanks of the Corporation be given to President 
Everett, for his eloquent, appropriate, and highly valuable Inaugural 
Discourse, and that he be requested to allow it to be printed with the 
other exercises of the day.”’ 


All the addresses referred to are now presented to the public, 
as a permanent memorial of a day which cannot fail to be re- 
garded as of great importance in the history of the College, and 
which will remain to all who were present at the celebration a 
source of the happiest recollections and the brightest anticipa- 
tions. 


8S. A. ELIOT, Treasurer. 
Boston, 8 May, 1846. 
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OF 
HIS EXCELLENCY GEORGE N. BRIGGS, 


GOVERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 


OF 


PRESIDENT EVERETT. 


ADDRESS. 


Epwarp Everett : 


Sir, — You having been duly elected President of 
Harvard College, in compliance with ancient custom and 
in the name of the Overseers, I do now invest you with 
the government and authority of that institution, to be 
exercised in the same manner and to the same extent as 
has been heretofore done by your predecessors in office. 

This charter, with the seal and keys of the University, 
I deliver to you as badges of authority, confiding that you 
will exercise and administer the same according to the 
usages of the institution, and in obedience to the laws 
and constitution of the Commonwealth. 

Allow me, Sir, to congratulate you, and the officers 
and friends of this venerable University, upon the auspi- 
cious circumstances under which you enter into office. 

Having filled the most important civil stations in your 
own State, and under the government of the Republic, 
with credit to yourself and with honor to your country, 
you have now come up to this literary eminence, at the 
bidding of its authority, to take charge of the parent in- 
stitution of the New World. 'The entire unanimity with 
which you were chosen to this responsible trust bears 
testimony to the estimate in which your qualifications 
are held by those whose duty it was to fill the vacancy, 
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occasioned by the retirement of your distinguished pre- 
decessor. 

A long line of learned and good men have illuminated, 
by their example, the path in which you are to walk. 
It does not become me to speak of the duties which you 
are to perform. They are before you, and in anticipation 
you know them by heart. To influence the young men 
of the country, to enlighten their minds, make right im- 
pressions on their yielding hearts, to fashion their man- 
ners, mould their character, and send them forth into the 
world qualified to act their part in society, and fulfil 
their destiny on earth, is in my estimation the highest 
and noblest object to which genius, and learning, and pa- 
triotism, and piety can be devoted. 

In early youth, your Alma Mater adorned you with her 
brightest honors, and bade you go forth into the world. 
Like a dutiful son, you have returned to offer her the 
service of ripened manhood, and to aid her in rearing 
up and sending out still other happy and promising 
sons. ° 

More than half a century ago, Edmund Burke, in 
speaking of the English and French nobility, said the 
latter had the advantage of the former, in being “ sur- 
rounded by the powerful outguard of a military educa- 
tion.” How powerful that outguard was in protecting 
the nobility of France, and France herself, against the 
attacks of an internal foe, history has shown. It will be 
your higher purpose, and the purpose of those who shall 
cooperate with you in this ancient seat of learning, to 
protect the youth committed to your care, by planting in 
the citadel of their hearts the more powerful internal 
guard of a Christian education. While pouring upon 
their opening minds the light of literature and science, 
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there will be presented to them the beauties of practical 
Christianity, and strongly inculeated upon their moral 
nature the sublime doctrines and holy precepts of Him 
who ‘spake as never man spake.” Here let young men 
learn, that true heroism consists in doing good; that the 
highest attainment of personal honor is the forgiveness 
of injuries; and that God has made greatness and good- 
ness inseparable. 

It only remains for me to express the great satisfaction 
which I feel in being made the organ of the Board of 
Overseers for inducting you into office. 

I am sure, Sir, that I may say for the people of the 
whole Commonwealth, that you have their confidence in 
advance, that by a liberal and just administration of the 
affairs of the University, you will, so far as in you lies, 
maintain its high character, make its benefits accessible 
to the aspirants after knowledge among all classes of our 
young men, and strengthen the public attachment to 
this institution of the State, which was founded by the 
liberality, the wisdom, and the prayers of our Puritan 
Fathers. 


Rael 


May ir PLEASE your. KxcELLENCY : — 

It is with the deepest sensibility to the significance of 
the act, that I receive from you the charter, the seal, and 
the keys of this ancient and venerable University, which, 
in accordance with the usage coeval with its foundation, 
you have now been pleased, on behalf of the Overseers, 
to deliver to my safe keeping. 

I beg leave to offer to your Excellency, as the head 
of that honorable and reverend body in which is united 
so much of all that is most eminent in the Common- 
wealth for station, character, and influence, the expres- 
sion of my sincere gratitude for the distinguished proof 
of confidence with which they have honored me ; to- 
gether with the assurance, that in undertaking the impor- 
tant office which has devolved upon me, I shall find new 
motives for the most strenuous exertions in the unani- 
mous concurrence of the Overseers in my election. 

For the terms of personal kindness and encouragement 
with which your Excellency has had the goodness to ac- 
company this act of official duty, you will be pleased to 
accept my grateful acknowledgments. 

I cannot deny, that, in returning to private life after 
twenty years passed in various departments of the public 
service, if was my wish, unencumbered with the duties 
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of any official position, to devote myself in retirement to 
such literary pursuits as would fumish a welcome and 
not discreditable employment for my advancing years. 
The general urgency of the friends of our ancient Uni- 
versity, —the unanimous choice of the bodies invested 
with its government,—and my feelings of dutiful at- 
tachment to our Alma Mater, whose kindness I have at 
all times so largely shared, have induced me to forego 
this purpose, and to yield myself to her service. 

Your Excellency will not doubt that I am penetrated 
with a deep sense of the magnitude and importance of 
the work I have undertaken. I am alive to the close 
connection of the University with the great interests of the 
community in which we live. I contemplate with prop- 
er self-distrust the characters and services of the long line 
of those who have filled this office before me for two 
centuries, and especially of my immediate predecessor, 
who honors this occasion with his presence. I deeply 
feel the increased demands which the country is making 
on our places of education, and the inestimable value of 
the deposit which it confides to our care. 

But I trust to the support of the academic boards who 
have called me to this place, and to that public confi- 
dence of which your Excellency has been pleased to give 
me the promise in advance. I am assured of the co- 
operation of able, faithful, and accomplished associates, 
(to whom much of the credit of a prosperous adminis- 
tration of the institution will be justly due,) and of the 
sympathy and good wishes of my honored colleagues, the 
heads of other places of education, some of whom I see 
around me. I rely upon the ingenuous and manly dis- 
position which liberal training and high aims in life are 
so well calculated to inspire in the youthful members of 
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our society, and more than all, I look for direction to that 
wisdom which is from above. With fervent prayers 
to Almighty God, that, when we who as actors or wit- 
nesses now partake in these academic scenes shall have 
passed from the stage, the events of the day may be not 
unfavorably recorded in the annals of the University, I 
am now prepared to devote myself to the duties of this 
arduous and responsible station. 


LATIN ORATION, 


BY 
GEORGE MARTIN LANE, 
OF THE 


SENIOR CLASS. 


ORATIO. 


Quvuvum multa sunt tempora, quibus hujus Universitatis 
Litterarum fautores magnopere gaudemus: tum presertim 
hodierno die, hoc amplissimo loco, hoc denique tanto con- 
ventu hominum eruditissimorum ac frequentia incredibili- 
ter vehementerque letamur. Etenim si memorie proditum 
est Grzecos, quum ad ludos sollennes celebrandos conve- 
nissent, et spectaeulorum magnificentia et hominum di- 
gnitate elatos triumphare gaudio solitos esse; ac quum 
palma vel virium vel celeritatis alicui esset delata, vix 
minus letari atque exsultare, quam qui accepisset: quo 
tandem animo nos esse debemus, qui quocunque oculi 
inciderunt, viros preclarissimos amplissimosque, littera- 
rum ornamenta, presidiaque rei publice conspicimus ? 
qui hic non corporis nec virium sed mentis atque ingenii 
pulcherrimos triumphos videbimus? Quibus studiis, qua 
benevolentia illi, qui per omnes honorum gradus merito 
atque optimo jure ad summum hunc honorem pervenit, 
palmam gratulari debemus ? 

Utinam ii, qui hic domum doctrine esse voluerunt, ho- 
dierno die adessent: qui in summa omnium rerum ino- 
pia maximos labores ducendos parvi putarunt, dummodo 
fontem, ex quo hauriremus, nobis relinquerent! Quid 
vero si ille, qui moriens simul et fortunas legavit et nomen 
immortalitati.commendavit, — si is igitur adesset: nonne 
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gaudio efferretur, quum videret hune locum, qui fuerat 
rudis et incultus, exornatum pulcherrimis edificiis, hoc 
magnifico et festivo apparatu decoratum? Quanto magis 
delectaretur, quum cognosset, quantum et sapientie et 
studii in magistris esset, quantum diligentic in lis, qui in- 
stituuntur, quam mira caritas et consensus inter utrosque. 
Quid quum longius progrederetur? Qui locus enim, que 
terra, que gens tam rudis tam fera inveniri potest, quo 
non fama et nomen ejus penetrarit? O vir fortunate! 
Alii maximis laboribus, ut laudem consequerentur, per- 
functi nunc in tenebris jacent; tu et vivus certissima spe 
et cogitatione laudis delectabare, et moriens monumen- 
tum, quod nulla unquam dies delebit, reliquisti! 

Nec vero illorum facta solum admirabilia, sed nihil 
magis, quam quanta fide diligentia studio munera hujus 
loci admiistrata sint. Atque, ut reliquos preclaros viros, 
qui hic gubernacula tenuerunt, pretermittam : is, qui 
nuper discedens triste nobis sui desiderium reliquit, qua 
est prudentia et constantia, profecto dignus est, maximis 
laudibus qui efferatur. ‘Qui quum per se acerrimo arde- 
bat studio, tum fama et dignitate majorum maxime 
incendebatur. Quos enim labores, que consilia eum 
suscipere oportebat, eujus proavus et avus viri amplissimi 
fuissent, cujus pater inter miseros rei publicee tumultus 
ac bella ita se preestitisset bonum civem, ut ne parricida- 
rum quidem temporibus unquam deesset? “O genero- 
sam stirpem et tamquam in unam arborem plura genera 
sic in istam domum multorum insitam atque illigatam sa- 
pientiam!” Hee dies noctesque intuens adeo nihil de- 
flexit de spatio curriculoque majorum, ut, quum consilium 
daret, tantum in eo esset gravitatis tantumque prudentiz, 
ut alter Nestor esse videretur, atque illo gentis sux insigni 
in anulo signatorio inciso, Discretio Moprratrix Virtv- 
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TvM, réctissime et suo jure uti; quum atitem negotiis se 
traderet, tanta ejus industria tantus ardor, wt vel Ajacem 
diceres. Qui quantum per hosce annos nobis profuerit, 
nullius ingenium non modo dicere sed ne intelligere qui- 
dem potest. Nunc vero, quoniam etas ejus, ut ait pre- 
clarus ille orator, amplissimis rebus perfuncta in portum 
confugit, non inertia neque desidiw sed otii moderati 
atque honesti, precamur a Deo optimo maximo, ut et ju- 
cundissima illa bene factorum recordatione diu is fruatur, 
et benigno gratoque vultu non solum his festis diebus 
sed seepe vel potius quotidie nos delectet. 

Nee vero eum, qui per hoe tamquam interregnum sum- 
mum imperium obtinuit, tacitus ullo modo preterire pos- 
sum. Qui etsi se lis studiis abdidit, que homines a rebus 
gerendis abstrahere avocareque vulgo putentur: tamen 
istam opinionem, quam falsa sit, industria sua satis docuit. 
Maximas ei agimus gratias, majores habemus atque habi- 
turi sumus; fuit enim dignus, qui illi succederet, et pre- 
sidi designato optimam viam, per quam ingrederetur, mu- 
niret. 

Quum ille igitur indicasset se munere se abdicaturum 
esse, omnes inviti audierunt. Etsi enim non deerat 
doctissimorum et constantissimorum civium copia, quo- 
rum aut prudentia aut doctrina aut amplitudo satis ma- 
gna videretur, famen in quo hec omnia summa essent, 
deligere erat difficillimum. Sed ut intellectum est hunc 
virum, cui hodie gratulamur, omnibus laudibus ornatum 
tamquam victorem a bello domum rediturum esse: tum 
vero omnes una voce eum poscebant ac flagitabant. 
Quod quum aliis gratum erat tum nobis, qui hic versa- 
mur, erat in primis jucundum: desideriumque nostrum, si 
non plane sublatum, at magna ex parte allevatum est. 

Te igitur, vir clarissime, tanto intervallo ad nos rede- 
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untem salvere jubemus. Pro nobis, qui nunc in hac 
quasi paleestra exercemur ; pro illis, qui arma, quibus hic 
non sine gloria uti didicerunt, in ampliore quodam et 
latiore campo tractant ; pro scriptoribus, qui optimas ad 
imitandum imagines expressas reliquerunt ; pro oratori- 
bus, quorum eloquentia est rei publicee magno et orna- 
mento et presidio; pro his sanctis sacerdotibus ; pro hac 
litteratissimorum hominum sodalitate, qui in omnibus 
bonis artibus ac disciplinis nos instituere solent ; pro hoc 
denique viro, qui isti loco preerat, ex animo plurimum 
salvere te jubemus. Quod quum oratio nostra ad ea, 
que sentimus, dicenda non satis apta sit: vide, queso, 
quam hic mirus concursus, hec frequentia tibi gratule- 
tur; quam horum ora vultusque, quam incredibili letitia 
afficiantur, indicent; tum demum intelliges nihil tuo 
adventu gratius esse posse. 

Respice, queso, preterite vite spatium, et qualis ab 
ineunte setate fuerit, recordare. Nihil ibi invenies, quin 
ad hoc munus aptiorem te reddiderit, ut divino quodam 
consilio ad id natus esse videare. Namque, ut ii, qui ad 
stadium Olympiacum exercebantur, nullum patiebantur 
esse diem, quin in viribus et celeritate procederent ; 
ut enitebantur omni ope atque opera, quo corpora validi- 
ora et robustiora fierent : sic tu eximium istuc ingenium 
multiplici variaque ratione excoluisti, et uberrimis artibus 
te exornasti. Ita omnes discipline et omnes virtutes, 
quas munus tuum postulat, in te posite sunt, nec ex 
mediocres sed absolute ac plane perfecte. Notitiam 
hujus loci desideramus? Tu puer hic institutus es; tu 
adolescens preceptor, tu juvenis professor hic eras. An 
regendi artem et scientiam? Tu non solum domi fuisti 
particeps publici consilii, non solum hujus civitatis rector 
et gubernator, sed que foris, que legatus modo gesseris, 
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quanto honore quum te tum patriam affeceris, quem 
nostrum ignorare arbitraris? Litteratum hominem que- 
rimus? Plurime in te sunt littere et recentes et vete- 
res. An famam optamus, que novo hune locum splen- 
dore et dignitate afficiat? Testis est heec terra, testis 
Britannia, testis vero jam omnis Europa, quam late ista 
tua pateat. An eloquentiam? Jam orbi terrarum notum 
est, quantum in ista laude valeas. Itaque quod Eleus 
Hippias arrogantibus sane verbis gloriabatur nihil esse 
in arte rerum omnium, quod ipse nesciret, id vel in hac 
litterarum et artium abundantia, si quisquam alius, tu 
prope tuo jure de te dicere potes. 

Quare tuus adventus, ut diximus, incredibilem quam- 
dam et prope singularem letitiam nobis attulit. Ac 
quum paucis ante diebus preclarum illud poéte laudares, 

‘* volentes 

Per populos dat jura,”’ 
tum taciti pollicebamur libentissime nos tuis jussis ob- 
temperaturos esse. Neque enim in arbitri solum te 
habemus et rectoris loco, verum, id quod ipse dixisti, 
Parentis; et qui amor que caritas que pietas debetur 
patri, eam tibi prestituri sumus. Noli igitur a nobis 
discedere. Hic, hic, inquam, est theatrum istius ingenii, 
hic domus senectutis; nec si carebis forensi illa luce, ad 
laudes tuas et gloriam nihil accedet. Immo vero intra 
‘hos parietes gloriam et stabilem et sempiternam alere 
licebit. Diu igitur 

‘‘ Letus intersis populo Quirini, 


Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum 
Ocior aura 


Tollat. Hic magnos potius triumphos, 
Hic ames dici Parr atque Princeps.”’ 


O diem jucundum! O nos beatos, quibus huc tam- 
quam ad sanctam matrem liceat accedere! Nam quoad 
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longissime respicere possumus et teneram etatem ejus 
recognoscere, pulcherrimos videmus hine perceptos esse 
fructus, Ac si quid unius hominis prudentia, si quid 
studium, si quid virtus, si quid fama denique et sapien- 
tia profecerit, novis eam honoribus novoque splendore 
auctam videbimus. Que prospicientibus libet nobis ex- 
clamare, ut illa apud poétam : — 


‘¢ Fin hujus, nate, auspiciis illa inclita Roma 
Imperium terris, animos equabit Olympo, 
Felix prole virum ; qualis Berecyntia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
Leta deum partu, centum complexa nepotes, 
Omnes celicolas, omnes supera alta tenentes.’’ 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
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PREFATORY REMARK. 


Tam unwilling to commit these pages to the press, without stating 
distinctly in this place, that the views which they present lay no claim 
to originality, and that I am fully sensible that all the topics of the dis- 
course are treated in a superficial manner. Candid readers will bear in 
mind, that the necessary limits and immediate purpose of an address of 
this description admit no other mode of treatment. I should be sorry 
to be thought to offer it to the public as a formal treatise. I could have 
attempted, no doubt, on the basis of the address as delivered and as now 
published, to prepare a systematic essay on the great subject of the na- 
ture and objects of a liberal education. This, however, would have been 
essentially to change the character of the performance ; besides that 
such a treatise would be of no practical value, unless drawn up, at leis- 


ure, from the results of long experience. 
Epwarp Everett. 
Cambridge, 8ih May, 1846. 
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ADDRESS. 


Te institution, under whose auspices we are assem- 
bled, is considerably the oldest of the kind in the United 
States, and is probably the oldest establishment for secu- 
lar education on the Western continent. Its foundation 
was a part very early executed of the great work of 
transferring the civilization of the Anglo-Norman race to 
the new found hemisphere ; — a work in which the first 
settlers of New England bore so large a share. They 
brought with them those forms of municipal organiza- 
tion in which so much of the machinery of our present 
republicanism lay dormant ; — the idea of representative 
government farther developed than in the mother coun- 
try ; —the general system of English jurisprudence, and 
especially its most characteristic feature, the tnal by 
jury ; — and still more, those peculiar principles of Prot- 
estantism, which, at the time of the emigration, were 
struggling toward the mastery in the state, which was 
soon after won and lost. With these institutions and 
principles, — honored companions of their exile, — the 
civil and religious fathers of New England brought with 
them an affectionate attachment to the universities of 
their native land, and especially to the University at 
Cambridge, at which so many of them had been 
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reared.* They seized the first opportunity to make pro- 
vision, in the home of their pilgrimage, for the education 
of their children on this model. To rival the majestic 
piles of their Alma Mater — already many of them 
of venerable antiquity —could not have entered even 
into their sanguine imaginations ; but they fondly gave 
the name of Cambridge to this spot, which they had 
chosen for their infant seminary, — 


¢ parvam Trojam, simulataque magnis 
Pergama.”’ 


The course of studies — limited, it must be owned — 
was copied, we have reason to think, from that which 
was pursued at the time in the parent country ; and the 
literary honors of the newly established institution were 
carefully declared to be conferred, ‘‘ Pro more Academia- 
rum Anglicarum.” 

As there is no institution which so directly carries us 
back to the cradle of New England, and connects us 
beyond it, by unbroken intellectual tradition, with the 
elder world, so we may confidently hope that there is 
none which is more sure to enjoy the continued sympa- 
thy of good citizens and true patriots, in all future time. 
Our civil and social condition, and every thing belonging 
to the political state of the country, have undergone 
changes so stupendous since our University was founded, 
as to lead us to admit the possibility of changes not less 
important hereafter. 'These, though we cannot define 
them, we must vaguely anticipate ; but we have no rea- 
son to fear that, in any coming time, or under any change 


* See the result of the patient and accurate inquiries of Mr James 
Savage on this subject, in the Collections of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Socrety, Third Series, Vol. VIII., pp. 246-251. 
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that awaits the material or political fortunes of the coun- 
try, the great idea of an academical training of youth for 
the duties of life, foremost in the minds of our fathers 
through all the vicissitudes of two centuries, will cease 
to be cherished by the latest posterity. We have no rea- 
son to fear that the time will ever come when our be- 
loved Alma Mater, who has this day gathered us into her 
venerable presence, will be less an object of affection and 
care to our children’s children than she is this hour to us. 

We shall not, therefore, be devoting our attention to 
any theme of passing interest, if we employ the hour set 
apart for this portion of the day’s ceremonial in the con- 
sideration of the objects of a university education, as 
understood at- this time in our ancient seminary and in 
the other similarly organized American institutions. 
Such in fact seems to be the only appropriate topic of 
discourse on the present occasion. 

It must be observed, however, in the outset, that it is 
the subject rather for an elaborate treatise than an occa- 
sional address. I can hope only to glance at the leading 
points of a discussion which volumes would be insuffi- 
cient to exhaust. 


The Constitution of the Commonwealth, in a chapter 
exclusively appropriated to the subject, bestows the name 
of the ‘‘ University of Cambridge” on our venerable 
foundation. ‘This word “ university ” has been various- 
ly applied to places of education. In France, under the 
Empire, —and in this respect the system is unchanged, — 
it was used to denote the aggregate of all the schools and 
academies in the kingdom. ‘The term was employed ina 
similar acceptation in New York, at a still earlier period,* 


* The ‘ Regents of the University of the State of New York ’’ were 
established by charter in 1784. 
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and is so used, I believe, in some other of the States of our 
Union. In most of the other countries of the continent of 
Europe, particularly in that whose universities are most 
numerous and prosperous, —I mean Germany, — the 
universities are professional schools. They are resorted 
to by young men, after receiving their academical educa- 
tion at institutions of various name, — lyceum, gymna- 
sium, or college, — for the purpose of studying the three 
learned professions usually so designated, with an addi- 
tion in the German universities, and perhaps in others, 
with which I am less acquainted, of a fourth faculty, called 
the ‘“ Philosophical,” in which are included the branch- 
es of classical, historical, and general literature, adapted 
to the academic career, or to an education for the public 
service, or to a life of liberal leisure. 

The English universities, originally founded or early 
modelled * on a monastic type, and retaining an intimate 
connection with the established church, are nevertheless 
mainly academical institutions, of a very peculiar charac- 
ter, however, as compared with others of the same name. 
They consist respectively of an aggregate of several col- 
leges, each of which is a seminary by itself, varying 
greatly as to the means of carrying on the work of edu- 
cation ; but all united, for certain purposes, into one con- 
federate body, and subject to one academical jurisdiction. 
The education they afford is classical, mathematical, 
and philosophical ; that is, academical, serving as the sup- 
pet ee al RE a eg 


* I state this point in the alternative, as it is one of some controver- 
sy as a matter of antiquarian detail. The works of Meiners on the 
German Universities, and Hiiber’s late work on the English Universities 
translated by Professor Newman, can be consulted. The last aitsed 
work contains a great deal of curious information on almost every point 
of interest connected with the English universities. 
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plement to that received at school, and as preparatory to 
professional studies. 

Such also is the character of our own University, as 
far as the academical portion of it is concerned. The 
average age of those resorting to it falls, perhaps, a little 
short of that of the students of the English universities, 
but the range of study is not, I think, materially lower.* 

Till after the close of the Revolutionary War, our 
University was a place almost exclusively for academical 
education. Not long after that period, a Medical School 
was established at Cambridge, in close connection with 
the University ;——the Theological School was founded 
at a somewhat later period ;—-and about the same time 
the foundations were laid of the Law School, which, 
within a few years, has risen into its present command- 
ing position of respectability and importance, and to 
which I cannot make even this passing allusion, without 
bearing my humble testimony to the eminent talent, 
the indefatigable exertions, and genial influence of the 
illustrious jurist and magistrate whose loss the Univer- 
sity, in common with the country at large, has been so 
recently called to deplore. 

The University of Cambridge accordingly now consists 


* The following remark closes a paragraph on the preparatory edu- 
cation of schools, in the last tract on University Education of Dr 
Whewell, the distinguished head of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“¢ So long as youths who cannot construe Cicero and Xenophon are 
admitted into our colleges, the teaching of their lecture-rooms must 
~ necessarily want the flow, and interest, and dignity which would most 
fully fit it for its object.””— Of a Luaberal Education in General and 
with particular Reference to the leading Studies of the University of 
Cambridge, p. 113. 

The average age of one hundred and four individuals who have en- 
tered Harvard the present Academic year is seventeen and a half years, 
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of two parts, the Academical and the Professional, afford- 
ing the means of a complete education for all the liberal 
pursuits of life, according to the standard of our age and 
country, and the requirements of the society in which 
we live, as they have hitherto been understood at our 
higher seminaries of education. It is a question well 
worthy to be entertained, whether the time is not 
arrived, when a considerable expansion may be given to 
our system, of a twofold character ; first, by establishing 
a philosophical faculty, in which the various branches of 
science and literature should be cultivated, beyond the 
limits of an academical course, with a view to a com- 
plete liberal education, and, secondly, by organizing a 
school of theoretical and practical science, for the pur- 
pose especially of teaching its application to the arts of 
life, and of furnishing a supply of skilful engineers, and 
of persons well qualified to explore and bring to light 
the inexhaustible natural treasures of the country, and 
to guide its vast industrial energies in their rapid de- 
velopment. 


‘These, however, are topics on which it would be out 
of place to enlarge on this occasion, and in what I have 
farther to say in this address, I have in view, not the 
later professional additions which have been made to our 
establishment, but the general system of academical 
training, which, modified and improved from age to age, 
constitutes its broad foundation. In this understanding 
of the term, the objects of a Universrry Epvucation 
appear to be, — 

First, the acquisition of knowledge in the various 
branches of science and literature, as a general prepara- 


tion for the learned professions and the other liberal 
pursuits of life ;— 
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Secondly, in the process of acquiring this knowledge, 
the exercise and development of the intellectual facul- 
ties, as a still more important part of the great business 
of preparation ; — and, 

Thirdly, the formation of a pure and manly character, 
exhibiting that union of moral and intellectual qualities 
which most commands confidence, respect, and love. 


A few words on each of these topics are all that the 
limits of the occasion will admit. 


I must first observe, that, in defining the objects of a 
university education, I have omitted one which ought, 
as I think, to find a place in every complete system of 
generous training ; I mean, that of exercising our physi- 
cal powers, with a view to health and strength, to the 
improvement of the senses and the cultivation of the 
tastes and accomplishments which depend upon them, 
and to the more effectual attainment of what heathen 
wisdom considered one of the first objects of prayer, — 
the blessing of a sound mind ina sound body. I omit 
the consideration of this subject, not because I under- 
value its importance, but because I cannot think, that 
such a revolution in manners and opinion will soon take 
place, as to give to physical education in our colleges 
any thing like the degree of attention which it deserves. 
I cannot, however, but propose it as a question well 
deserving more consideration than is usually given it, 
whether regular provision ought not to be made, at our 
schools and colleges, for such kinds and degrees of 
manly and generous exercise as would most conduce to 
health and strength, and best develope and strengthen all 
the wonderful capacities of the human frame. There 
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can be no doubt, that, for the want of these exercises, and 
from the neglect of the other conditions on which the 
enjoyment of health depends, the foundations are in many 
cases early laid of the diseases which condemn so many 
of the educated classes to a suffering and comparatively 
ineffective career, and to premature decline. We dig our 
own graves in youth. 

A celebrated German philosopher, Herder, has thrown 
out the idea, that possibly new senses may lie dormant 
in our frames for want of judicious training, which may 
be developed in some higher state of being.* This is, 
of course, but fanciful speculation; but no one can 
doubt that those senses which most men possess in some 
degree, and which — even in savage life — attain extra- 
ordinary acuteness, might be rendered, in all men not 
wholly destitute of them by nature or the effect of dis- 
ease, much more vigorous, keen, and delicate. Beginning 
with the great laws of health,—and particularly with 
the divine law of temperance, in its widest comprehen- 
sion, —it would, no doubt, be possible to pursue a course, 
by which most men might attain a much more sym- 
metrical bodily development, and be made comparatively 
indifferent to the elements ; by which sight, and hearing, 
and touch would be rendered greatly more acute; by 
which the susceptibility to music would be increased, 
and become more common; the perception of the beau- 
ties of nature and art be quickened; and a far more 
intimate relation than now exists be established between 
man and the world around him. Milton seems to have 
had this now neglected part of discipline in view, when, 
in his T'ractate to Master Samuel Hartlib, he recom- 


* Herder’s Philosophy of History, Book IV., Chap. III., and Book 
V., Chap. VI. 
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mends that his seminaries should be in the country, and 
that the young men should be early habituated to every 
species of military * and gymnastic exercise, —and when 
he pronounces it, ‘in those vernal seasons of the year, 
when the air is calm and pleasant, an injury and sullen- 
ness against nature, not to go out and see her riches and 
partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth.” 


But passing over this topic, however important, as not 
falling distinctly within the purview of the present occa- 
sion, the first object of our universities is, as I have 
observed, to furnish the means of obtaining a great 
amount of knowledge, in science and literature, as a 
preparation for the learned professions and the other 
liberal pursuits of life. This, though erroneously re- 
garded by many persons as the exclusive object to be 
pursued at a place of education, is the first in the order 
of ideas, and is of great and undoubted importance. 
Some knowledge of the usual branches of academic 
learning, to be acquired at a place of education or by 
private study, is admitted to be necessary for the com- 
prehension of the text-books and elementary treatises 
of the professions, and for a creditable entrance on their 
active duties, especially as far as the great art of com- 
munication is concerned. Observation and experience 
show, not, certainly, that there is a constant proportion, 
but that there is a general correspondence, between 
the extent and accuracy of this acquaintance, and the 
efficiency, grace, and success with which the profes- 


* In proposing a military organization for his schools, Milton was 
probably influenced by the state of England at the time this treatise 
was written, which was in 1644. 
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sional duties of after life will be performed. While 
numerous brilliant exceptions prove that the knowledge 
acquired in youth, at seats of learning, is not the indis- 
pensable condition of subsequent professional eminence, 
the general consent of mankind has decided it to be the 
most fitting and hopeful preparation ; and there is no 
one probably in this assembly but will admit the justice 
as well as the beauty of the terms, in which Cicero has 
described the relative importance of natural capacity and 
learned discipline : —“‘ Ego multos homines excellenti an- 
imo et virtute fuisse, et sine doctrina, nature ipsius hab- 
itu prope divino, per seipsos et moderatos et graves exti- 
tisse fateor. Etiam illud adjungo, sepius ad laudem atque 
virtutem naturam sine doctrina quam sine natura valuisse 
doctrinam. Atque idem ego contendo, cum ad naturam 
eximiam atque illustrem accesserit ratio quedam con- 
firmatioque doctrine, tum illud nescio quid preclarum ac 
singulare solere existere.’’ * 

Whatever reproaches may at some periods and in 
other countries have been cast upon university educa- 
tion, as not being directed to acquirements which form 
areal and efficient preparation for the duties of life, I 
think it must be allowed that our Alma Mater is free 
from the censure, and the same credit is due to the oth- 
er well conducted American seminaries. Our course of 
studies has, by gradual adaptation, been made to conform 
to the condition and wants of the country and the age. 
Besides the principles of natural religion and the evi- 
dences of Christianity, it includes thorough instruction 
in the learned languages, usually so called, and in their 
criticism ; m the five leading modern tongues and their 


* Pro Archia Poeta, Cap. IV. 
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literature, (for which provision has been made at Har- 
vard within the last twenty years, more ample, I believe, 
than exists at any other seminary, English or Ameri- 
can); in the various branches of the pure and mixed 
mathematics, and in all the great divisions of natural 
history ; in intellectual philosophy; in the leading de- 
partments of moral science, including political econo- 
my; in ancient and modern history; and in the use 
of our own language in all the forms of the writ- 
ten and spoken word. This instruction is given by 
faithful and accomplished teachers, aided by libraries, 
cabinets, and every other kind of scientific apparatus, 
guiding their pupils in the use of the best text-books, 
and making them acquainted with the present state 
and the most recent improvements of the progressive 
branches of knowledge. It is plain that in such a 
course there is nothing wanting to a complete and 
finished system of academical instruction, as preparato- 
ry to any of the liberal pursuits of life. The objection 
lies rather in the other direction, namely, that the stu- 
dent is taken over more ground in a short time than he 
is able thoroughly to explore ; and that, of the branches 
of study to which his attention is called, all cannot be 
equally important for the future uses of life in its various 
callings. 

These difficulties are really serious, and among those 
with which it is hardest to deal. They are the direct 
opposite of those which were felt under the ancient sys- 
tems of education, in which what Lord Bacon calls the 
professory branches * — principally the divinity, rhetoric, 


* «¢Neque rursus silentio pretermittendum est hanc collegiorum et 
societatum in usum tantummodo doctrine professorie dedicationem non 
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and logic of the schools —were exclusively taught ; and 
as far as the attainment of useful knowledge goes, scarce 
any thing was done in the way of direct preparation for 
the secular callings of life. In striving to remove this 
objection, our seminaries have perhaps gone to the other 
extreme. They have so multiplied the list of academical 
studies, that, in the period of four years assigned to the 
collegiate course, — with the usual allowance for vaca- 
tions, —three months is the aggregate of the time which 
would be given to any one branch, if equal attention 
were paid to all, reckoning the two ancient languages 
but as one study, and the modern languages as another. 

It is, however, to be borne in mind, that as the stu- 
dent comes to the university with several years of prepa- 
ration in some of the studies, so it is expected of him, 
while there, only to extend the acquaintance which he 
has formed with them, and to lay a good foundation in 
the rest. It is, of course, a popular error of the crudest 
kind to suppose that any one branch of study is to be ex- 
hausted at a place of education. ‘There is not a depart- 
ment of learning pursued at our universities, which has 
not given, and is not giving, ample employment for their 
whole time to men of diligence and capacity. All that 
academical education proposes is to aid and encourage the 
student, in the farther prosecution of the studies com- 


solum scientiarum inerementis inimicam fuisse, sed etiam in regnorum et 
rerumpublicarum detrimentum cessisse. Hine enim fieri solet, ut prin- 
cipes delectum habituri ministrorum, qui rebus civilibus tractandis sint 
idonei, ejusmodi hominum miram solitudinem circa se reperiant ; prop- 
terea quod non habeatur educatio aliqua collegiata in hos usus destinata, 
ubi silicet homines a natura ad hoe facti et comparati (preeter artes alias) 
historie, linguis modernis, libris et tractatibus politicis pracipue incum- 
bant, et inde ad civilia munera magis habiles et instructi accedant.’” — 
Lord Bacon, De Augment. Scient., Tl. Pref. 
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menced at school, and to introduce him successfully to 
those reserved for college. With respect to both, he will 
indeed make greater or less progress, according to the 
maturity of his mind and the vigor with which it is ap- 
pled ; but with respect to neither can he do more than 
put himself in condition to make such farther advances 
as necessity, interest, or inclination may dictate. Al- 
though it is a matter of constant regret to the faithful 
instructer that he can command so little of the time of 
the student for any one branch, yet, little as it is, it 
will, when faithfully employed, not be found inadequate 
to the purposes now indicated. It is, however, greatly 
to be wished, that the means could be found of wholly 
relieving the academic course of a portion of the studies 
now included in it, with a view to their being pursued 
more advantageously at an advanced stage, under some 
new department organized for that purpose. 

The difficulty under any such change would, however, 
still remain, that the general academic course must em- 
brace studies not equally useful in all professions, nor 
equally congenial to all tastes, and therefore not likely to 
be hereafter pursued either from interest or inclination. 
From this cause it may result,— in point of fact, the 
complaint is often made,— that much time is spent at 
school and in college in the pursuit of studies not after- 
wards turned to valuable account. It may be observed, 
however, that this complaint, at the worst, applies only 
to the various studies as means of acquiring useful 
knowledge, and does not pertain to the other and still 
more important object of education, to which we are 
presently to advert, namely, the training of the intellect- 
ual faculties. A complaint nearly similar might be made 
of the waste of the time employed in bodily exercise. 
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No actual profit attends any of the healthful exercises of 
youth ; nor is there any direct preparation for professional 
duties and business pursuits in walking, riding, swim- 
ming, rowing, or in any other athletic and invigorating 
sport. It never was required, that a man who wished to 
exercise his limbs and stir his blood should place himself 
on a treadmill! which gives motion to some useful ma~- 
chine. In this respect, the gymnastics of the mind stand 
on as good a footing as those of the body. 

But we have not in this institution rested satisfied 
with this solution of the difficulty. Recognizing a 
marked diversity in the taste and capacity of individuals, 
and in the various pursuits which it leads them to adopt, 
and perceiving, at the same time, the pressure made in 
some cases upon the time and faculties of the learner by 
dividing his attention among the whole circle of studies, 
the elective system has within a few years been intro- 
duced among us, which, under the proper reservations, 
affords the student a choice of those studies deemed most 
likely to promote views of future usefulness, or to fall in 
with the present taste or bent of the faculties. The 
theory of this system seems reasonable ; it has, however, 
been introduced since my own academical experience ter- 
minated, and I have had as yet no means of forming an 
opinion for myself of its practical operation. 

When all has been done in this way that can with any 
safety be admitted in places of education, where due 
consideration must be had of the uncertainty of future 
pursuit, and where the present indications of taste are im- 
mature and often doubtful, there will no doubt hereafter, 
as heretofore, be cases of persons — they may be a con- 
siderable proportion of those educated at our universities 
— who complain that their youth was passed in studies 
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which have afterwards yielded no fruit. But the true 
ground of complaint ought generally, I suspect, to be 
rather a matter of self-reproach. It is not that the stud- 
ies pursued at the university are of no use in life, but 
that we make no use of them. The Latin and Greek — 
to instance in these branches — are indeed often thrown 
aside as useless; but is the lawyer, the statesman, the 
preacher, the medical practitioner or teacher, quite sure 
that there is no advantage to be derived in his peculiar 
pursuit from these neglected studies, either in the way of 
knowledge directly useful, collateral information, or grace- 
ful ornament? Is not the fault in ourselves? We have 
laid a foundation which we neglect to build upon, and 
we complain that the foundation is useless. We learn the 
elements, and, neglecting to pursue them, we querulous- 
ly repeat that the elements are little worth. We pass 
years at school and college in the study of languages, till 
we are just able to begin to use them for their chief 
end, the reading of good books written in them; and 
after a life passed without opening a Greek or Latin au- 
thor, during which time what we knew of the languages 
has gradually oozed from our minds, we reflect with dis- 
content, if not with bitterness, on the loss of time de- 
voted in youth to what we stigmatize as useless studies. 

On the other hand, I am quite confident that the young 
man who should, while at school and at the university, dil- 
igently pursue the study of the ancient languages (which 
I name again as the branch of academical learning most 
apt to be abandoned as useless), who, on quitting college, 
instead of turning his back on the great writers with 
whom he had formed some acquaintance, — on Homer, 
on Thucydides, on Plato, on Demosthenes, on the great 
Attic tragedians, on the classic authors of Rome, — 
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should regularly devote but a small part of the day, a 
single hour, to their continued perusal, would, at the me- 
ridian and still more in the decline of life, experience and 
admit that, both for instruction and pleasure, these authors 
were some of the best, the most useful, of his reading ; 
that, if in public life, he addressed juries and senates bet- 
ter, after refreshing his recollection with the manner in 
which Demosthenes handled a legal argument or swayed 
a deliberative assembly ; that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
bore a reperusal as well as Childe Harolde or Marmion 
(without disparaging Byron or Scott); that the glimpses 
into the heart of ancient Oriental life which we obtain 
from Xenophon’s historical romance (a work which such 
aman as Scipio Africanus never wished to have out of 
his hands*) are as trustworthy and interesting as the vapid 
changes rung in modern works of imagination on con- 
temporary fashionable life in England; in a word, that 
the literature which has stood the test of twenty centu- 
ries 1s as profitable as the “cheap literature” of the day, 
—if that can be called “cheap,’”’ in any sense of the 
term, which begins by costing a man his eyesight, and, 
if it have any influence, must, much of it, end in deprav- 
ing his taste and subverting his morals. 


But it is more than time to emerge into a higher 
sphere, and to turn to our second topic of remark, name- 
ly, the exercise and development of the faculties of the 
mind asa great object of liberal education, —an object 
not only distinct from the acquisition of useful knowl- 
edge, but far more important. Of the great work of in- 
tellectual preparation, which forms so important a part of 


* Cicero, Tusc. Quest., Lib. IL., c. 26. 
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the economy of our natures, this is the most momentous 
portion. 'The knowledge to be acquired at the universi- 
ty may be and sometimes is attained at a later period, by 
private study ; but the loss of these four precious, im- 
pressible years in the discipline of the understanding is 
far less easily retrieved. The efficacy of a well con- 
ducted“ university education in this respect is not suffi- 
ciently considered ; and in confounding, in a vague way, 
the acquisition of knowledge in the usual branches of 
study with the general formation and training of the fac- 
ulties, erroneous conclusions are formed, both as to the 
value of particular branches of study and of a liberal ed- 
ucation in general. 

It is perhaps the general opinion, that, as a man, in the 
course of nature and without any particular discipline for 
that purpose, grows up to the possession of all the usual 
faculties of the body according to his natural organiza- 
tion, he will, in like manner, and without any discipline 
to that end, grow up to the possession of all the great in- 
tellectual faculties of a rational being ;— that he will 
find himself, at the age of manhood, endowed with the 
powers of reason and of judgment, as surely as he will 
of sight, hearing, and taste. 

We have already observed that the first part of the 
proposition needs some qualification, in reference even 
to the corporeal powers. In every thing which touches 
the grand mystery of the mind, it becomes us to speak 
with twofold caution; but I am disposed to think 
that the more we meditate on the subject, the more we 
shall incline to the conclusion, that the mental faculties 
are in some very peculiar manner modified, strengthened, 
and perfected by discipline. ‘The great cardinal powers 
of Attention, Perception, Memory, Judgment, Abstrac- 
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tion, and Imagination, seem to be —not all indeed to the 
same degree, nor equally in all men, but all of them to a 
great degree in all men —dependent for their growth and 
power on culture.* This, in fact, as has often been ob- 
served, is the chief difference between the instinct of 
brutes and the reason of man. The powers of instinct, 
admirable as they are, appear to exist, if not to the same 
degree in each individual of the species or variety, at 
least to the same degree in the successive generations. 
The lower animals have little power of self-improvement, 
—still less of deriving benefit from the experience of 
others of the same race, —and but a limited capacity of 
being trained by the superior intelligence of man. The 
human intellect, on the other hand, appears to be given 
us by the Great Author of our being as a principle of 
boundless capacity, — susceptible of unlimited improve- 
ment in the individual, and of bemg carried, in the steady 
progress of successive generations, to a point of perfection 
hitherto undefined and probably indefinite. Or if the laws 
of our present compound nature impose any limits on the 
progress of the mind in the present sphere of existence, — 
a proposition much more easy to take for granted than to 
establish by conclusive arguments, —we have abundant 
reason to conclude, from all we know of its nature, that 
it is designed and adapted to a higher stage of being, 
where it will enter unshackled on a career of improve- 
ment absolutely without measure. 

Now it is the object of university education to carry on 
this great work,— already commenced at the fireside 


* «The power of reflection, it is well known, is the last of our in- 
tellectual faculties that unfolds itself, and in by far the greater number of 
individuals it never unfolds itself in any considerable degree.’? —Stew- 
art’s Diss., Introd., Part. I., ch. 2, p. 110, Camb. ed. 
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and at school, — of forming and developing by wise dis- 
cipline the various mental powers; not merely to teach 
the meaning of a few thousand words in the ancient and 
modern languages, or to impart a critical acquaintance 
with their authors, — not alone to afford a knowledge of 
the elementary truths of science or of the facts by which 
they are illustrated,—nor of the speculations of ingen- 
ious men on the philosophy of the mind; but in a well 
conducted and earnest study of these and other branches, 
to train to the highest attainable degree of method, 
promptness, and vigor the faculties by which they are 
pursued. 

Hence the importance of the choice of the studies 
which form the principal occupation at seminaries of 
learning. Are they, in themselves and in the mode of 
pursuing them, well adapted thus to form and develope 
the faculties? Are they well calculated to train the mind 
to its highest perfection, and to give a generous expan- 
sion to the whole intellectual nature, or to cramp and 
enervate it? This evidently is a question of vast inter- 
est. The popular views of the history of the human 
mind ascribe its narrow range in the ancient world, 
its pause at the very threshold of some of the most 
important branches of human inquiry, and the deplora- 
ble decline and retrocession of philosophy, which existed 
during a thousand years, to the false logic early adopted 
in Greece, and cultivated with superstitious rigor in the 
Middle Ages. If the attainments of the pupil are a test 
of the method of the master, we may doubt the justice 
of ascribing effects like these to the system of the il- 
lustrious philosopher, who trained his pupil, the son of a 
petty mountain prince in the north of Greece, to go forth 
to the conquest of the world at the period of its greatest 
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refinement in antiquity, and to found an empire, of which 
the influence has been felt in the fortunes of our race in 
all subsequent time. I am disposed to think that the in- 
tellectual phenomena of the Dark Ages are to be ascribed 
to remoter causes than the influence of a false logic ; 
that. they belong to some secular fluctuation of the great 
ocean of human fortune, to be referred, perhaps, to laws 
beyond the grasp of our powers of observation ; but no 
one can doubt, that, at any given stage of progress, the 
degree, to which the general intellect of the community 
will be cultivated and superior minds trained to the high- 
est point of improvement, will depend almost entirely 
on the manner in which the forming years of life are 
passed at the places of education. 

It would be manifestly impossible, on an occasion like 
this, to enter with advantage into the comparison of the 
two general classes of studies, the classical and mathe- 
matical, whose relative value as a discipline. of the mind 
is one of the most important practical inquiries con- 
nected with education. ‘The American seminaries, I 
believe, generally — certainly our own has done it — 
have aimed at a practical solution of a question, often 
disputed with acrimony, by allottmg a proportionate 
share of attention to both these departments. In this 
way, instead of jealous rivals, they become the most 
efficient auxiliaries of each other. That there is some- 
thing in the study of language extremely congenial to 
the mental powers of most men is sufficiently shown 
in the almost miraculous facility with which, even in 
infancy, the vast circle of a language is substantially 
mastered. On the other hand, the signs of thought are 
so intimately associated with thought itself, that the 
study of language in its highest form is the study of 
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the processes of pure intellect.* In the study of foreign 
and the ancient languages, and in the various depart- 
ments of literature connected with their criticism, and 
that of our native tongue, several of the mental faculties 
find almost exclusively their appropriate exercise. This 
is the region of poetry, eloquence, and wit. Not that 
the study of language is sure to make a poet or an ora- 
tor; though many of the most eminent of either class 
have notoriously trained their faculties in that school, 
from Demosthenes to Milton. But it is almost exclu- 
sively the study of language which enables us to enjoy 
these divine arts of poetry and eloquence, as far as other 
tongues are concerned,—for poetry and eloquence are 
nearly intranslatable,— and to some extent also as far 
as concerns our own. By this we are elevated to a 
sympathy with the most gifted minds, and become, in 
some degree, partakers of their inspiration. 

There is, undoubtedly, a department of poetry and 
eloquence which appeals to the deep master passions of 
our common humanity, and is felt and enjoyed by the 
uncultivated mind. But as this appeal must be made 
through the medium of language, it would seem that 
he who is most conversant with its powers, — other 
things. being equal,— would be best able both to pro- 
duce and enjoy its effects. The simple airs, which, 
though rudely performed, touch the untutored ear, are 


* Great caution, however, is required, in the pursuit of this de- 
partment of the study of language, not to be led astray by ingenious 
speculations like ‘those of the ‘‘ Diversions of Purley,”’ which there is 
a disposition in some quarters to revive. They appear to me, in the 
main, obnoxious to the censures passed on them by Stewart in the 
fifth of his Philosophical Essays, p. 201. Mr Stewart’s estimate of 
the value of etymology was, however, perhaps too low. 
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woven by the consummate musician into a strain, which 
affords an exquisite pleasure to a refined taste. 

So, too, there are breathings of the poetical and ora- 
torical spirit which find utterance even in barbarous life, 
although what is called the poetry and eloquence of the 
savage is generally that of his civilized reporter. We 
are apt to confound conditions and relations from which 
the materials of poetry may be drawn, with the power 
to produce and enjoy it. But with the largest ad- 
mission of the authenticity of the specimens of poetry 
and eloquence attributed to uncivilized tribes, the differ- 
ence between them and the Oration for the Crown or 
Paradise Lost is not less than that which exists be- 
tween a well contrived wigwam and the Parthenon or 
Westminster Abbey. To appreciate and feel this differ- 
ence, in other words, to comprehend some of the higher 
elements of our civilization, belongs to the study of 
languages, and a taste for the literature of which they 
are the vehicle. 

But in thus commending the classical studies as a 
discipline of the mind, I am far from being insensible 
to the value of the exact and the moral sciences. Our 
system holds them in equal respect as means to the same 
great end; and ascribes to them equal importance as 
branches or parts of an academical system. Rejecting 
all controversy as to the comparative merits of different 
departments of knowledge, we make provision for a 
sound and thorough instruction in each. We receive it 
as a fact, that some minds are so constituted as absolutely 
to require for their nurture the severe logic of the ab- 
stract sciences; that rigorous sequence of ideas, which 
leads from the premises to the conclusion, by a path, 
arduous and narrow, it may be, and which the youthful 
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reason may find it hard to mount, but where it cannot 
stray ; and on which, if it move at all, it must move 
onward and upward. We believe that minds of this de- 
scription, if confined to classical studies, would not only 
make no valuable progress in them, but would, perhaps, 
be prevented from making generous advances in fields 
of inquiry of another kind, equally broad and useful. 
Even for intellects of a different character, whose nat- 
ural aptitude is for moral evidence and those relations of 
ideas which are perceived and appreciated by taste, the 
study of the exact sciences may be recommended as the 
best protection against the errors into which they are 
most likely to fall. Although the study of language is 
in many respects no mean exercise of logic, yet it must 
be admitted that an eminently accurate practical mind 
is hardly to be formed without mathematical training.* 
It has accordingly been observed in England of the 
study of the law,—though the acquisition of the most 
difficult parts of its learning, with the interpretation of 
laws, the comparison of authorities, and the construction 
of instruments, would seem to require philological and 
critical traming, — though the weighing of evidence and 
the investigation of probable truth belong to the prov- 


* It is a matter of some curiosity to learn the views entertained by 
aman like Cromwell on the subject of practical education. ‘I would 
have my son mind and understand business, read a little history, study 
the mathematics and cosmography ; these are good, with subordination 
to the things of God. Better than idleness or mere outward worldly 
contents. These fit for public services for which a man is born.’?— 
From a letter written on ship-board, on his way to Ireland, 13th August, 
1649. This refers, however, not to school or college education, but 
to the manner in which he wished his son, now married and living in 
the country, to pass his time. Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom- 
well, by Thomas Carlyle. New York Ed., Vol. L., p. 371. 
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ince of the moral sciences,—and the peculiar duties of 
the advocate require rhetorical skill, yet that a large 
proportion of the most distinguished members of the 
profession has proceeded from the university (that of 
Cambridge) most celebrated for the cultivation of math- 
ematical studies. 

There are some departments of exact science which 
must be regarded as forming the grandest study of 
which the mind is capable, and as eminently calculated, 
for this reason, to give it strength and elevation. The 
vastness and multitude of the heavenly bodies, which 
form, for instance, the subject of astronomy, — bodies 
which the highest calculus is as little able to number 
and weigh as the humblest arithmetic,—the grandeur 
of the laws which it discloses and applies, — the bound- 
less distances which it spans, — the periods all but eternal 
which it estimates, —impart a sublimity to this branch 
of science, which lifts the soul to the heavens. It is, 
indeed, the glory of science, in every branch, that it 
gives life and beauty to every thing which it touches. 
It has but to cast a ray of light on a drop of dew, to 
people it with races of alert and sportive organisms. It 
throws its glance upon the sap-vessels of an humble 
weed, and traces in them, in full flow, the silver tides of 
vegetable circulation. It but touches a bar of steel, and 
makes it beat with the pulses of that mysterious in- 
fluence, which throbs simultaneously around the globe ; 
and in language which we may well repeat, since the 
wit of man cannot mend it, 

‘Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.”’ 

But while each and every part of knowledge, in thus 

giving voice to the pebble and the star, and awakening 
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from all nature a concert of the divinest music, is di- 
rectly calculated to strengthen and elevate the mental 
faculties, the palm seems justly due to that grand philos- 
ophy, of which faint glimpses were caught by the early 
sages of Greece, of which the foundations were nobly 
strengthened and enlarged by the successive discoveries 
and labors of Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo, and on 
which Newton at last, with the rarest mixture of qualities 
which the world has witnessed, now shrinking with a 
childlike humility from his own discoveries, now scaling 
the heavens with the Titanic boldness of his generaliza- 
tions, was enabled at last to establish the system of the 
universe. 


And thus we are naturally brought to the considera- 
tion of the last object of a liberal education, and one 
which I most unwillingly dismiss with a far briefer 
notice than its importance merits. We have thus far 
considered it as designed, in the first place, to furnish 
an ample store of useful knowledge, by way of prepara- 
tion for the duties of life, and secondly as intended 
to unfold and exercise the mental powers. But these 
objects, important as they certainly are, and filling in 
their attainment too often the highest ambition of pa- 
rents and children, are in reality but little worth, if un- 
accompanied by the most precious endowment of our 
fallen nature, a pure and generous spirit, —warmed by 
kind affection, — governed by moral principle, — and 
habitually influenced by motives and hopes that look 
forward into eternity. It is the first duty and the high- 
est merit of a place of education, of whatever name 
or character,—school or college, academical or profes- 
sional,—to unite with all its other working an effort 
toward the formation of such a character. 
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Happily this object is in the strictest harmony with all 
the other objects of a place of education. Although it 
cannot certainly be maintained, that, in the character of 
every individual, the moral qualities are sure to keep 
pace with the intellectual, it may be safely asserted, that 
the general and final tendency of intellectual culture is 
moral, though capable of being counteracted, and that 
for periods in human history of long duration, by ad-. 
verse influences; that ignorance or error lies at the 
foundation of wrong; that truth suggests grounds and 
motives of virtue; and that the general elevation and 
expansion of the understanding are favorable to the in- 
fluence of the kind affections, the sound principles, and 
the high motives which belong to a sterling character. 
When, therefore, a place of education exerts itself to 
form such a character, it strives but to carry on to their 
final result the labor and care which it had bestowed on 
the other portions of the work ; and if it ever happen 
that moral and spiritual influences are less earnestly 
called into exercise than strictly educational energies, it 
is, no doubt, for the very reason, that an exemplary 
character is considered not so much a distinct part, as an 
essential concomitant of every part of academical disci- 
pline and training.* 

But moral education is much too important an object 
to be left to follow as an incidental effect from mere 
literary culture. It should be deemed the distinct duty 
of a place of education to form the young to those habits 
and qualities which win regard and command respect, — 


* The close connection of educational strictness with moral improve- 
ment is well expressed by the Due de Broglie, in a luminous report on 
a bill relative to secondary instruction in France, made to the Chamber 
of Peers, 12th March, 1844, p. 97. 
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gentleness of deportment, — propriety of conduct, — the 
moral courage “that will make them hate the cowardice 
of doing wrong,’”’— willing obedience to the laws of 
virtue, —and a profound reverence for sacred things ; 
and of these traits of character, I know of no reliable 
foundation but sincere and fervent religious faith, found- 
ed on-conviction, enlightened by reason, and nourished 
by the devout observance of those means of spirit- 
ual improvement which Christianity provides. In the 
faithful performance of this duty, I believe that a place 
of education, whether in Europe or America, renders at 
the present day a higher and more seasonable service to 
society, than by any thing that ends in mere scientific 
or literary culture. ‘The understanding in every depart- 
ment of speculative or practical knowledge has advanced 
of late years with a vigor and success beyond what the 
world has witnessed at any other period; but I cannot 
suppress a painful impression, that this intellectual im- 
provement has not exerted, and is not exerting, its nat- 
ural influence in purifying the moral character of the 
age. I cannot subdue the feeling, that our modern Chris- 
tendom, with all its professions and in all its commun- 
ions, is sinking into a practical heathenism, which needs 
a great work —I had almost said a new dispensation — 
of reform, scarcely less than the decrepid paganisms of 
Greece and Rome. Christians as we are, we worship, 
in America and in Europe, in the city and the field, on 
the exchange and in the senate, and must I not add in 
the academy and the church, some gods as bad as 
those of the Pantheon. In individual and _ national 
earnestness, in true moral heroism, and in enlightened 
spirituality unalloyed by mysticism, the age in which 
we live is making, I fear, little progress; but rather, 
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perhaps, with all its splendid attainments in science and 
art, is plunging deeper into the sordid worship of 


‘the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven, for even in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, — trodden gold, — 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision beatific.”’ 


It may be feared that a defect of this kind, if truly stated 
and sufficiently general to mark the character of an age, 
will prove too strong for any corrective influences but 
those of public calamity, and what are called, in our 
expressive national phrase, “the times that try men’s 
souls.” But I have long thought, that if, in a period of 
prosperity and by gentle influences, any thing can be 
effected toward the same end, the work must be begun 
in our seminaries of liberal education, and that they have 
a duty to perform, in this respect, which cannot be too 
strongly urged nor too deeply felt. 

How it should be discharged, it would be at once un- 
seasonable and arrogant to endeavour on this occasion mi- 
nutely to set forth. All, however, who hear me will agree, 
—every parent, every good citizen, will agree, — that 
the object itself, the formation of character on Christian 
principles, is that last great object of a place of education, 
to which all else is subordinate and auxiliary. For this 
reason, it is the duty of all intrusted with the control of 
such an institution to conduct it conscientiously, as an 
instrument of mighty efficiency for good or for evil. 
The branches of study, the influences under which they 
are pursued, and the whole discipline of the place should 
be, as far as human wisdom can make them so, such as 
are most friendly to sound moral principles, and they 
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should be conducted by men whose heart is in the work, 
and whose example teaches more and better than their 
precept. 

To all that can be thus effected by indirect association 
and influence should be added that kind and degree 
of direct religious instruction which circumstances ad- 
mit. I am not unaware of the difficulty which attends 
the performance of this duty, in consequence of the 
differences in doctrinal opinion which prevail in the com- 
munity. It is felt more or less throughout Christendom. 
It forms, at this moment, the subject of the most vio- 
lent controversies in France, and constitutes the great- 
est impediment to the progress of popular education in 
England. In a country, however, like ours, where there 
is no religious establishment, and consequently where no 
one communion has a right to claim any preference for 
its doctrines, the difficulty alluded to exists rather in the- 
ory, than in the practical administration of a place of ed- 
ucation by earnest men, bent not on making proselytes 
to their own doctrinal views, but upon inculcating a sin- 
cere reverence for religion. ‘There can, I think, be no 
difference of opinion as to the propriety and practicability 
of imparting instruction in the great truths of natural re- 
ligion, in the principles of Christian ethics, and the evi- 
dences of the Christian revelation, under the guidance of 
text-books which unite the confidence, at least, of all class- 
es of Protestant Christians; and if others exist, or can be 
prepared, to which even this qualification need not be 
made, they would be doubly welcome. With this pro- 
vision for direct instruction in those branches of theo- 
logical knowledge, which are of equal concernment in all 
the professions and pursuits of life, our University has 
ever enjoined a reverent attendance on the daily devo- 
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tional exercises, and on the religious services of the Lord’s 
day, either in the chapel of the University, or in such 
other place of Christian worship as may be preferred by 
the parent or guardian of the student, or by himself if 
of legal age. Could the means be found (and this re- 
mark is of general application to the churches and com- 
munities of professing Christians throughout the world) 
to raise these religious services above the paralyzing, the 
killing, influence of routine and habit; to give a sense of 
reality to the most solemn acts in which men can engage, 
but in which they engage too often as if they were the 
most barren of forms; to infuse life into those duties, 
which, performed with life and power, give energy and 
vitality to every other purpose and act ;— could this be 
done, it would mark a new era, not merely for schools 
and colleges, but for communities and nations. An 
influence over the minds of men would begin to prevail, 
under which, by the divine blessing, our nature, re- 
freshed and purified, would start up with a truth and 
vigor of moral action, as far beyond the existing standard 
of manners and principles as this is, in many respects, 
beyond the standard of heathen antiquity. 


But the space assigned me in this day’s ceremonial has 
been more than filled up, nor will I trespass on the pa- 
tience of the audience, but, with a few brief words of 
kindly salutation to you, young gentlemen of the Uni- 
versity, who must hereafter — you and your successors — 
fill so large a place in my cares, my thoughts, and my 
affections ; and of whom I would beg, —as the all-suffi- 
cient means of attaining the great object of all our labors, 
of all your efforts, of the hopes and prayers of those 
who, however distant in abode, dwell with a most in- 
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tense spiritual presence within these walls, — that you 
would yourselves but give your hearts to the duties and 
studies of the place. I do not say, that absolutely with 
this alone the heights of intellectual cultivation can be 
reached, — that books, and teachers, and cabinets are of 
no account compared with the frame of mind that exists 
on your part. Such a paradox, absurd in any place and 
on any occasion, would be doubly unbecoming here. 
But this I say, that till the kindly and generous affections 
are enlisted, all else is comparatively unavailing ; till the 
heart is engaged in the service, it moves with a heavy 
step. Study is oppressive, and discipline is vexatious. 
The page is languidly turned ; its contents make a feeble 
impression, and nothing but long continued and weary 
repetition fastens the lifeless doctrine upon the memory. 
But let some strong and kindling passion engage in the 
work, and a light like that of the prophetic vision seems 
to flash from every character. 'The attention is aroused, 
the mental perception penetrates all difficulty and all ob- 
scurity, and the memory clings with hooks of steel to the 
most complicated, the most repulsive, details. It may be, 
and I fear too often is, no higher passion than emulation ; 
but even under that excitement, low and selfish as it 
sometimes is, the intellect is continually braced to the 
most extraordinary efforts. But if, instead of this, the 
least elevated of the nobler sentiments, the love of pure 
excellence gain the mastery of the heart, — the love of 
truth, the love of nature, the love of art, the love of 
country, the love of moral greatness, the love of man, 
the love of God, —it awakens the powers of the mind 
to an energy, which no inferior principle can kindle. 
Then, in the language of Burke, “our passions instruct 
our reason.”? When the all-pervading loveliness of na- 
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ture, as it is even now budding and bursting around us, 
has profoundly touched the soul; when a pure and re- 
fined taste has learned to pay an innocent homage to the 
sweet idols of art; when the perception of intellectual 
beauty has been acquired, and has become distinct and 
real like that of material form, proportion, and grace, till 
it affords a tranquil pleasure, which no indulgence can 
satiate; when, above all the delights of sense and taste 
and intellect, sweeter than the voice of eloquence or mu- 
sic, the loveliness of virtue, the august beauty of spir- 
itual excellence, has revealed itself to the youthful heart ; 
— then, indeed, it matters little what else is given or 
taken away. ‘This is the life-giving principle, the vital 
spark, caught from no mortal altar, kindled by that 


‘¢ Sprrit, that doth prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure,”’ 


and warming into energy the whole intellectual and moral 
nature. 


APPENDIX. 


Arter the foregoing exercises in the church, the procession moved 
to Harvard Hall, where dinner, without wine, was provided for about 
five hundred and sixty guests. A blessing was craved by Rev. Dr Sharp, 
of Boston, and thanks were returned by Rev. President Woods, of 
Bowdoin College, Maine. Addresses were made at the table by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, by President Quincy, by Mr Webster, 
by Colonel Winthrop, by the Mayor of Boston, and by Mr George S. 
Hillard, and a humorous poem was recited by Dr O. W. Holmes, 
which have been given in the public prints. The following addresses 
by Rev. President Hitchcock, of Amherst College, and Professor Silli- 
man, of Yale College, New Haven, not having been fully reported in 
the papers, are inserted here, as an appropriate and interesting addi- 
tion to the collection. 


President Everett, having observed that it was among the most 
pleasing circumstances under which he entered upon the duties of his 
office, that the best understanding and the kindest feeling existed be- 
tween Harvard and the other places of education, not only in Massa- 
chusetts, but in New England, and, as far as he was aware, the Union 
at large, and that among the congratulations addressed to him none 
were more cordial than those which he had received from his respected 
colleagues, the heads of other institutions, proposed as a toast, —‘‘ The 
health of President Hitchcock, and the prosperity of the seminaries of 
learning throughout the United States.’” 

To this toast President Hitchcock responded as follows : — 

‘‘ Mr President, — Being much the youngest in office, if not in years, 
of any of the presidents of the New England colleges, I find myself 
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not a little embarrassed by this unexpected call to act as their represent- 
ative, at least of the colleges in Massachusetts, in presenting their 
feelings on this occasion ; for so I understand the kind expression of 
personal regard which I have just received from yourself and this 
assembly. But my embarrassment does not arise from any doubt as 
to the high gratification which the officers of the other colleges in the 
State feel upon your inauguration to the presidency of this venerable 
institution. I know that all these gentlemen, many of whom are now 
present, welcome your return from political life to a sphere of labor 
where all your energies may be devoted to the promotion of science 
and literature. We have not forgotten, Sir, how happy we were to 
submit to your authority for several years, as chief magistrate of this 
Commonwealth ; and it would surely be strange, if we should not now 
rejoice, when called to labor side by side with you, as fellow-citizens 
of the republic of letters, in a most noble cause. 

“¢ Allow me to generalize these remarks somewhat, and observe how 
auspicious a circumstance it is, that at the present day, and especially 
in our country, so many gentlemen eminent as statesmen are also emi- 
nent as scholars; so that, whether they occupy a place in the senate, 
or the gubernatorial or presidential chair, or that of a professor or 
president in a literary institution, they seem almost equally at home ; 
and when they pass from one of these stations to another, it is only 
occupying different apartments of the same great edifice, with the 
whole of which they are already familiar. This fact must operate 
favorably both upon literature and upon the civil government, for such 
rulers will duly estimate and properly encourage learning; and such 
instructers will mould our literary institutions into that shape which 
the exigencies of the times demand. The political republic and the 
republic of letters will thus be brought into close union. When the 
friends of the Abbé Hatiy, the distinguished crystallographer, applied 
to the French government to afford him pecuniary aid, the reply was, — 
‘ There is no connection between crystallography and the public con- 
tributions.’ An enlightened statesman of the present day would not 
make such a reply, for he knows that there is a connection between 
all learning —not excluding even crystallography — and national pros- 
perity and happiness, and that, therefore, every branch has some claims 
upon the public contributions. 

‘‘Another interesting circumstance, forcibly impressed upon us by this 
occasion, is the fact, that not afew who have attained the highest 
political honors should feel as if higher honors and a wider field of 
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usefulness awaited them in the literary institutions. Such a feeling 
with such men gives dignity and importance to literary pursuits, and 
courage to its retired votaries, when they are struggling with difficul- 
ties, and their efforts are unheeded. For if gentlemen who stand 
highest in public estimation, in the midst of their honors, turn a long- 
ing eye to academic halls, there must be attractions in literary pursuits 
unknown in any other sphere. And that such desires are experienced 
by almost every noble and ingenuous mind, however flattered and ca- 
ressed in public life, it would be easy to show, did the time permit. 

‘*Tn respect to yourself, Mr. President, the evidence that you are no 
stranger to such feelings is, that even in the busiest period of your 
public life, you can hardly be said to have intermitted your literary 
labors. For to cultivate and foster learning had become with you a 
second nature ; and as the poet says, — 


‘ Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret,’ 


(even with the fork of politics). 

‘*T feel constrained, from a sense of obligation, to recur to an example. 
The British Association for the Advancement of Science meets, and 
our minister at the court of St James stands before them to recom- 
mend American science, eking out the deficiences of its votaries by 
his own rich and exuberant eloquence. For this generous act, I take 
this public opportunity to thank him; and from what I know of the 
feelings of those gentlemen who are devoted to the particular branches 
of science to which he referred on that occasion, I may safely consider 
myself as the representative of our geologists and naturalists to convey 
to him their acknowledgments. It is gratifying to us to find, that, as 
he retires from political life, he is placed in a situation where his un- 
divided energies may be devoted to the promotion of learning on this 
side of the Atlantic. Judging from my own brief experience of the 
anxieties and cares of an analogous office, I can hardly congratulate 
him upon the assumption of such duties, save on the ground that it is 
a sphere of great usefulness and high honor. And yet it may demand 
even less of care and anxiety to cultivate this parent stock of Ameri- 
can literature, whose trunk is so firm, whose roots spread so far and 
sink so deep, and whose branches are so fully developed, than to nour- 
ish and sustain an offset, not yet so able to resist winds and storms, 
whose roots especially, although they wind around many a noble heart, 
have not been allowed to penetrate the vaults of the public treasury for 
nourishment. At any rate, I can cordially congratulate this distin- 
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guished University, that she has been able to bring back to the paternal 
mansion one of her sons, whose earliest literary offerings were laid 
upon her altars, who now returns loaded with honors and that wisdom 
which is the fruit of large experience, to deposit them upon the sacred 
hearth, and to become high-priest of the family. My concluding sen- 
timent, therefore, is : — 

“<The sacred Fire of Learning, first kindled by our Pilgrim Fathers 
upon the altars of Harvard, — with such a priest to guard and fan it as 
has this day been consecrated, we need not fear that it will be extin- 
guished, or its splendor diminished.”’ 


Among the invited guests of the occasion was the venerable Presi- 
dent Day, of Yale College, whose health did not permit his attendance. 
After the conclusion of Dr Hitchcock’s remarks, Professor Silliman, 
of Yale College, having been called upon by the President, addressed 
the company as follows : — 

“‘Mr President and Gentlemen,— After the eloquent and brilliant 
effusions which we have heard, it would be wrong in me to detain this 
assembly a moment, except to express my high gratification on this 
happy occasion, and to cite a few historical facts connected with this 
‘institution and with that which I have the honor to represent. 

‘¢This duty would have been performed by President Day, had not the 
delicate state of his health prevented him from mingling in the exciting 
and joyful scenes of this day. Iam here, Sir, by his request, and as 
his humble substitute, and in that character I beg leave, for him, for 
myself, and my colleagues, to present my sincere congratulations to the 
gentlemen of this University, and to all its friends, on the auspicious 
circumstances by which it is now surrounded. Long may it continue 
to enjoy the services of its distinguished sons, as it has done for so 
many successive generations. 

‘* Nothing is more memorable in the history of the Pilgrims than their 
love of learning, —learning, religion, liberty, government, social or- 
der; but, learning being indispensable to them all, schools were estab- 
lished almost from the founding of the Plymouth Colony, in 1620, 
and of Boston, in 1630, and only six years elapsed before, in 1636, this 
College was instituted. 

“¢Tt is a memorable fact, that, in that very year, and from the very 
ground on which we now stand, the venerable Hooker, and Stone, and 
Haynes led through the wilderness their infant colony, to the banks of 
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the beautiful river Connecticut, and founded Hartford, Windsor, and 
Wethersfield. ‘The noble oak, which even then in full maturity spread 
its wide foliage over the colonists, and afterwards protected the charter 
of their liberties, still flourishes unimpaired, in vigorous old age. Thus 
the first permanent colony of Connecticut was an offset from Massachu- 
setts, bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh. 

‘«'Two years later, a colony from London, led by Eaton, Davenport, 
Hopkins, and other eminent men, having first touched at Boston, and 
after exploring the coast westward and southward, fixed on the site of 
New Haven, preferring to. form an independent commonwealth. 

«© A generation had hardly passed before these two infant. colonies 
were united into one, under the charter of King Charles the Second, 
and so have remained to this day, forming the present State of Con- 
necticut. Being in character and origin one and the same people 
with those of Massachusetts, they early manifested the same zeal for 
the support of religion, and learning, and civil government, and there- 
fore churehes, schools, and a social compact were formed with the 
least possible delay. Schools were established from the very first, and 
provision was made for a classical training. <A college was projected 
even in the infancy of the colony, but as. the population of New Eng- 
land, confined chiefly to the sea-coast and the principal rivers, was 
deemed insufficient to: support two colleges, and Harvard being already 
in existence, the New Haven project was abandoned for more than 
sixty years, or two-human generations. In the mean time, they direct- 
ed their efforts, thez means, their good wishes, their sympathies, their 
prayers, and a portion of theur young men, towards the parent college 
of New England, and continued to regard it with filial love and venera- 
tion. Perhaps it may not be known to the younger friends around us, 
that from the founding of Harvard, in 1636, to that of Yale College, 
in 1700, the town of New Haven alone, which even at the end of the 
century could not have contained more than five hundred inhabitants, 
furnished to Harvard one in thirty of all its graduates. ‘The first 
generation of the clergy and magistrates of the united colonies of 
Connecticut and New Haven were generally men who had been edu- 
cated in England, but those of the second generation were mainly grad- 
uates of Harvard, and looked up to it as their honored Alma Mater. 
Salve magna parens, was their frequent apostrophe. 

‘¢ This feeling did not subside for many years, and it would be easy 
to cite honored and illustrious names of Connecticut men trained at 
Harvard, even down to the period of the American Revolution, or to a 
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still later day ; nor are we sure that the partiality is even now extinct. 
If it has indeed died out, it has been the natural result of the growth of 
our own institutions at home, and not of any unnatural alienation. Con- 
necticut is, therefore, greatly indebted to Harvard, and Yale College 
owes her a debt of obligation (perhaps even for her existence), which, 
we trust, she will never be slow to acknowledge. From her, for a series 
of years, she derived her officers, her schemes of instruetion, and her 
moral code and internal discipline. 

‘¢ Connecticut is the younger sister of Massachusetts, and Yale Col- 
lege is the younger sister of Harvard ; we are members of one family, 
and although, as sometimes happens in the domestic circle, there may 
be diversities of feature, temperament, and manner, we trust the family 
resemblance is still so strongly marked, that even a stranger would 
readily recognize and trace it to a common origin. 

‘¢ Why, then, should we'not cordially rejoice in your prosperity, in 
your fame, in your honor, as we do, indeed, even as they are exhibited 
in the gratifying scenes of this bright, this exulting day! In giving 
you this assurance, I have full confidence that the sympathies and grat- 
ulations of my own State and College are with you, and that I have 
truly declared their sentiments. 

‘We cordially wish you, under your new administration, the full 
measure of prosperity experienced during the old, and as much more as 
the advance of knowledge and the improvements in education may ena- 
ble both you and us to realize, as the fair result, under the blessing of 
God, of vigorous efforts and an honest aim in the discharge of our in- 
teresting and responsible duties in the holy cause in which we are en- 
gaged. With these sentiments, Mr. President, permit me, from the 
bottom of my heart, to wish you, both personally and as the head of 
this ancient and honored University, all success and happiness, while I 
invoke Perpetuity and Prosperity to Harvard.”’ 
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ADDRESS. 


To-pay is the festival of our fraternity, sacred to 
learning, to friendship, and to truth. From many 
places, remote and near, we have come together be- 
neath the benediction of Alma Mater. We have walked 
in the grateful shelter of her rich embowering trees. 
Friend has met friend, classmate has pressed the hand 
of classmate, while the ruddy memories of youth and 
early study have risen upon the soul. And now we 
have come up to this church, a company of brothers, 
in the long, well ordered procession, commencing with 
the silver locks of reverend age, and closing with the 
fresh forms that glow with the golden blood of youth. 

With hearts of gratitude, we greet among our num- 
ber those whose lives are crowned by desert; espe- 
cially him who, returning from conspicuous cares in 
a foreign land, now graces our chief seat of learning ; * 
and not less him who, closing an eminent career of 
probity and honor in the high service of the Uni- 
versity, now voluntarily withdraws to a well earned 


* Hon. Edward Everett, President of Harvard University. 
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repose.* We salute at once the successor and the 
predecessor, — the rising and the setting sun. And 
ingenuous youth, in whose bosom are enfolded the 
germs of untold excellence, whose ardent soul sees 
visions which are closed to others by the hand of 'Time, 
commands our reverence, not less than age, rich in 
experience and honor. What we have we know and 
can measure; that which we have not is unknown 
and immeasurable, and there is in the uncertain prom- 
ises of youth a brightness of hope transcending the 
realities of life. Welcome, then, not less to the young 
than the old; and may this our holiday brighten with 
harmony and joy! 

As the eye wanders around our circle, it seeks in 
vain for a beloved form who, for many years, occupied 
the seat which you now fill, Mr. President. I might 
have looked to behold him on this occasion. But death, 
since we last met together, has borne him away. The 
love of friends, the devotion of pupils, the prayers of 
the nation, the concern of the world, could not shield 
him from the inexorable shaft. When I apply to him 
those admirable words which the genius and friend- 
ship of Clarendon bestowed upon Falkland, that “he 
was a person of such prodigious parts of learning and 
knowledge, of such inimitable sweetness and delight 
in conversation, of so flowing and obliging a humanity 
and goodness to mankind, and of that primitive sim- 
plicity and integrity of life,’t I need not add the 
name of Story. To dwell on his character, and all 


* Hon. Josiah Quincy, late President of Harvard University. 
} History of the Rebellion, Book VII. 
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that he has done, were a worthy theme. But his is 
not the only dear countenance which returns no an- 
swering smile. 

This year our Society, according to custom, has 
published the catalogue of its members, marking by a 
star the insatiate archery of death in the brief span of 
four years. In no period, equally short, of its history, 
have such shining marks been found. 

“© Now kindred merit fills the sable bier, 
Now lacerated friendship claims a tear ; 


Year chases year, decay pursues decay ; 
Still drops some joy from withering life away.’’ * 


Scholarship, Jurisprudence, Art, Humanity, each has 
been called to mourn its chosen champion. Pickering, 
the Scholar, Story, the Jurist, Allston, the Artist, 
Channing, the Philanthropist, have been removed. 
When our last catalogue was published, they were all 
living, each in his field of usefulness. Our catalogue 
of this year gathers them together with the dead. 
Sweet and exalted companionship! They were joined 
in their early lives, in their fame, in their death. They 
were brethren of our fraternity, sons of Alma Mater. 
Story and Channing were classmates. Pickering pre- 
ceded them by two years only; Allston followed them 
by two years. As we cast our eyes upon the closing 
lustre of the last century, we discern this brilliant 
group, whose mortal light is now obscured. After the 
toils of his long life, Pickering sleeps serenely, in the 
place of his birth, near the honored dust of his father. 
Channing, Story, and Allston have been laid to rest in 


* Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes. 
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Cambridge, where they first tasted together of the tree 
of life; Channing and Story in the sweet, grassy bed 
of Mount Auburn, in the shadow of beautiful trees, 
vocal with choristers of love; Allston in the adjoining 
church-yard, within sound of his voice who now ad- 
dresses you. 

It was the custom in ancient Rome, on solemn 
occasions, to bring forward the images of departed 
friends, arrayed in their robes of office, and carefully 
adorned, while some one recounted what they had 
done, in the hope of refreshing the memory of their 
deeds, and of inspiring the living with new impulses to 
virtue. ‘For who,” says the ancient historian, ‘can 
behold without emotion the forms of so many illus- 
trious men, thus living as it were and breathing to- 
gether in his presence? or what spectacle can be con- 
ceived more great and striking?” * So, let me ex- 
hibit to-day the images of our departed brothers, not 
in robes of ceremony, or costume of office, but in the 
native colors of their truthful and simple characters. 
And while we dwell with the warmth of personal at- 
tachment upon their virtues, let us seek to comprehend 
and reverence the great interests which they lived to 
promote. Pickering, Story, Allston, Channing! Their 
names alone, without addition, awaken. a response, 
which, like the far-famed echo of the woods of Dodona, 
will prolong itself through the livelong day. But 
great as they are, we feel their insignificance by the 
side of the causes to which their days were conse- 


* Hampton’s Polybius, Book VI. 
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crated, — Knowledge, Justice, Beauty, Love, the com- 
prehensive attributes of God. Illustrious on earth, 
they were the lowly and mortal ministers of lofty and 
immortal truth. It is, then, rHz SchoLaR, THE Ju- 
RIST, THE ARTIST, THE PHILANTHROPIST, whom we 
celebrate to-day, and whose pursuits will be the 
theme of my discourse. 

In the presence of these characters, we shall natu- 
rally be lifted far away from the busy hum of selfish 
interests, from the weary pulsations of the great heart 
of Labor, from the madding strifes of the crowd, into 
serener air. It may be pleasant, on this our holiday, 
to range among the fair mountain-tops, to breathe 
their bracing atmosphere, to discern the world in 
diminished scenery below, —its tall spires become as 
pigmies, —and again to descend to the valleys with 
fresh ideas of the heights we should strive to reach. 

In offering these tributes, I shall leave to other occa- 
sions the more appropriate labor of biographical details. 
I shall reverse the order in which our brothers died, 
taking the last first. 


Joun PICKERING, THE SCHOLAR, died in the month 
of May, 1846, aged sixty-nine, within a short period 
of that extreme goal which is the allotted limit of human 
life. By scholar, I mean a cultivator of liberal studies, 
a student of knowledge in its largest sense, —not mere- 
ly classical, not excluding what is exclusively called 
science in our days, but which was unknown when the 
title of scholar was first established ; for though Cicero 
dealt a sarcasm at Archimedes, he spoke with higher 
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truth when he beautifully recognized the common bond 
between all departments of knowledge. ‘The brother 
whom we now mourn was a scholar, a student, as long 
as he lived. He did not take his place merely among 
what are called, by generous courtesy, Educated Men, 
with most of whom education is past and gone, men 
who have studied; he studied always. Life was to 
him an unbroken lesson, pleasant with the sweets of 
knowledge and the consciousness of improvement. 
The world knows and reveres his learning; they 
only, whose privilege it was to partake somewhat of 
his daily life, fully know the modesty of his character. 
His knowledge was such that he seemed to be igno- 
rant of nothing, while in the perfection of his humility 
he might seem to know nothing. By learning con- 
spicuous before the world, his native diffidence with- 
drew him from its personal observation. Surely learning 
so great, which claimed so little, will not be forgotten. 
The modesty which detained him in retirement during 
life shall introduce him now that he is dead. Strange 
reward! ‘The merit which shrank from the living gaze 
shall now be observed of all men. ‘The soft voice of 
humility is returned in pealing echoes from the tomb. 
In speaking of Pickering, I place in the front his 
modesty and his learning, the two attributes by which 
he will always be remembered. I might enlarge on 
his sweetness of temper, his simplicity of life, his kind- 
ness to the young, his sympathy with studies of all 
kinds, his sensibility to beauty, his conscientious char- 
acter, his passionless mind. Could he speak to us 
with regard to himself, he might employ the words of 
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self-painting which dropped from the kindly pen of his 
great predecessor in the cultivation of Grecian litera- 
ture, the leader in its revival in Europe, as Pickering 
Was in some sort in America, the urbane and learned 
Erasmus. “ For my own part,” says the early scholar 
to his English friend, John Colet, “I best know my 
own failings, and therefore shall presume to give a char- 
acter of myself. You have in me a man of little or no 
fortune, a stranger to ambition, of a strong propensity 
to loving-kindness and friendship, without any boast of 
learning, but a great admirer of it; one who has a 
profound veneration for any excellence in others, how- 
ever he may feel the want of it in himself; who can 
readily yield to others in learning, but to none in in- 
tegrity; a man sincere, open, and free; a hater of 
falsehood and dissimulation ; of a mind lowly and up- 
right ; who boasts of nothing but an honest heart.” * 

I have called him the scholar; for it is in this char- 
acter that he leaves so choice an example of excel- 
lence. But the triumphs of his life are enhanced by 
the variety of his labors, and especially by his long 
career atthe bar. He was a lawyer, whose days were 
worn in the faithful and uninterrupted practice of his 
profession, busy with clients, careful of their concerns, 
both in court and out of court. Each day witnessed 
his untiring exertions in scenes of labor having little 
that was attractive to his gentle and studious nature. 
He was formed to be a seeker of truth rather than a 
defender of wrong, and he found less delight in the 
hoarse strifes of the bar than in the peaceful conversa- 


* Erasmi Epist., Lib. V., Ep. 4. 
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tion of books. ‘To him litigation was a sorry feast, 
and a well filled docket of cases not unlike the cu- 
rious and now untasted dish of “ thistles ” which 
sometimes formed a part of a Roman banquet. He 
knew that the duties of the profession were important 
and useful; but felt that even their successful perform- 
ance, when unattended bya generous juridical culture, 
gave a slender title to regard, while they were less 
pleasant and ennobling far than the disinterested pur- 
suit of learning. He would have said, at least as re- 
gards his own profession, with the Lord Archon of 
the Oceana, “I will stand no more to the judgment of 
lawyers and divines than to that of so many other 
tradesmen.” * 


* Harrington’s Oceana, 134. Milton, in his tract upon Education, 
says, —“ Some are allured ¢o the trade of the law, grounding their pur- 
poses not on the prudent and heavenly contemplation of justice and 
equity, which was never taught them, but on the promising and pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees.’’? It is to 
be hoped that the words of Socrates, sharply sketching the moral dan- 
gers of professional and public life, are less applicable to our country than 
to ancient Athens. ‘‘ It seems to me,’’ says the wisest’ of Greeks, * that 
men trained from their youth in the tribunals and in affairs, compared 
with those nurtured by philosophy, are like slaves by the side of free- 
THON. where rt Their disputes are never without: some consequence ; 
there always enters into them some personal interest, often even that of 
life ; all this renders them sharp and ardent, skilful to win their master 
by flattering words, and to please him by their actions; but they have 
neither rectitude nor moral grandeur of soul; for the servitude in which 
they engage from their youth prevents them from developing themselves, 
takes from them all elevation and nobleness, in constraining them to act 
by oblique ways ; and, as it exposes their souls, yet tender, to great dan- 
gers and apprehensions which they have not sufficient hardihood to affront 
in the name of justice and truth, they have early recourse to falsehood 
and to the art of injuring one another; they bend and twist in a thousand 
ways, and pass from youth to ripe age with a soul thoroughly corrupted, 
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It was the law as a trade, that he pursued ‘reluc- 
tantly ; while he had especial happiness in the science 
of jurisprudence, to which he devoted many hours, res- 
cued from other cares. By his example, and the various 
contributions of his pen, he elevated and adorned the 
study, and invested it with the charm of liberal pur- 
suits. By marvellous assiduity, he was able to lead 
two lives, one producing the fruits of earth, the other 
those of immortality. In him was the union, rare as 
it is grateful, of the lawyer and the scholar. He 
has taught us how much may be done, amidst the toils 
of professional life, for the high concerns of jurispru- 
dence and learning ; while the clear and enduring lustre 
of his name, dimming the glowworm scintillations of 
ordinary forensic success, reminds us, as by contrast, of 
the feeble and fugitive fame which is the lot of the 
mere lawyer, although clients may beat at his gates 
from the earliest cock-crowing at the dawn. 

It would be impossible, on this occasion, to describe 
his multitudinous labors of scholarship. ‘They were 
of a character that is but slightly appreciated by the 
world at large, although important contributions to the 
general sum of knowledge. They were chiefly directed 
to two subjects, — classical studies and general philol- 
ogy, if these two may be regarded separately. 

His early life was marked by a special interest in 
classical studies. At a time when accurate and exten- 
sive scholarship in our country was rare, he aspired to 


while they imagine that they have acquired much cleverness and wis- 
dom.”? Plato, Theetetus, cap. xxiii. Pickering was nurtured by phi- 
losophy, and his soul had the purity of freedom. 
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possess it. By daily and nightly studies he mastered 
the great exemplars of antiquity, and found delight in 
their beauties. His example, for many years, exerted 
a potent influence in commending them. But he 
sought, by peculiar exertions, to promote their study 
in the learned seminaries of our country. With un- 
answerable force, he urged the duty of establishing a 
standard of education among us, in every substantial 
respect commensurate with that in Europe. It was 
his desire to see the American youth receiving on their 
native soil, under the precious influence of free insti- 
tutions, a course of instruction that should render for- 
eign aid superfluous. He had a just pride of country, 
and wished to behold its character respected abroad in 
the persons of accomplished representatives, well know- 
ing that every American scholar, wherever he wanders 
in foreign lands, is a living recommendation of the in- 
stitutions under which he has been reared. 

He knew that scholarship of all kinds would gild 
the life of its possessor; that it would enlarge the 
resources of the advocate; that it would enrich the 
voice of the pulpit; and strengthen the learning of 
medicine. He knew that it would afford a pleasant 
companionship in hours of relaxation from labor, in 
periods of sadness, and in the evening of life ; that, 
when once embraced, it was more constant than 
friendship, — attending its votary, as an invisible spirit, 
in the toils of the day, in the watches of the night, 
in the changes of travel, in the alternations of fortune 
and health. 


In commending classical studies, it would be diffi- 
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cult to say that he attached to them any undue im- 
portance. He showed, by his own example, that he 
bore them no exclusive love. He rightly regarded 
them as an essential part of liberal education, opening 
the way to other realms of knowledge, while they 
matured the taste and invigorated the understanding. 
In this view all will probably concur. It might be 
questioned, however, whether, in our hurried life, it 
were possible, with proper attention to other studies, 
to introduce into ordinary education the exquisite — 
skill which is the pride of English scholarship, re- 
minding us of the minuteness of finish in Chinese 
art; or the ponderous and elaborate learning which 
is the wonder of Germany, reminding us of the dis- 
proportion and unnatural perspective of a Chinese 
picture. But much may be done by the establishment 
of those habits of accuracy, the result of early and 
careful instruction, which will aid in the appreciation 
of the severe beauty of antiquity, while they become 
an invaluable standard and measure of our attain- 
ments in other things. 

The classics possess a peculiar charm, from the cir- 
cumstance, that they have been the models, I might 
almost say the masters, of composition and thought in 
all ages. In the contemplation of these august 
teachers of mankind, we are filled with conflicting 
emotions. They are the early voice of the world, 
better remembered and more cherished still than all the 
intermediate words that have been uttered, —as the 
lessons of childhood still haunt us, when the impres- 
sions of later years have been effaced from the mind. 
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But they show with most unwelcome frequency the 
tokens of the world’s childhood, before passion had 
yielded to the sway of reason and the affections. 
They want the highest charm of purity, of righteous- 
ness, of elevated sentiments, of love to God and man. 
It is not in the frigid philosophy of the Porch and the 
Academy that we are to seek these ; not in the mar- 
vellous teachings of Socrates, as they come mended 
by the mellifluous words of Plato; not in the re- 
sounding line of Homer, on whose inspiring tale of 
blood Alexander pillowed his head; not in the ani- 
mated strain of Pindar, where virtue is pictured in 
the successful strife of’ an athlete at the Isthmian 
games; not in the torrent of Demosthenes, dark with 
self-love and the spirit of vengeance; not in the fitful 
philosophy and intemperate eloquence of Tully; not 
in the genial libertinism of Horace, or the stately 
atheism of.Lucretius. No; these must not be our 
masters; in none of these are we to seek the way of 
life. For eighteen hundred years, the spirit of these 
writers has been engaged in weaponless contest with 
the Sermon on the Mount, and those two sublime 
commandments on which hang all the law and the 
prophets.* The strife is still pending. Heathenism, 


* Terence, taught, perhaps, by his own bitter experience as a slave, 
has given expression to truth almost Christian, when he says, 


“Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 


f ; Heauton. A. 1, Sc. 1. 
and in the Andria, 


‘“‘ Facile omnes perferre et pati 
Cum quibus erat cunque una; iis sese dedere, 
Korum obsequi studiis, advorsus nemini, 
Nunquam preponens se aliis.” 
A.1, Se. 1. 
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which has possessed itself of such Siren forms, is not 
yet exorcised. It still tempts the young, controls the 
affairs of active life, and haunts the meditations of 
age. 

Our own productions, though they may yield to those 
of the ancients in the arrangement of ideas, in method, 
in beauty of form, and in freshness of illustration, 
are immeasurably superior in the truth, delicacy, and 
elevation of their sentiments, — above all, in the be- 
nign recognition of that great Christian revelation, 
the brotherhood of man. How vain are eloquence and 
poetry, compared with this heaven-descended truth! 
Put in one scale that simple utterance, and in the 
other the lore of Antiquity, with its accumulating 
glosses and commentaries, and the last will be light 
and trivial in the balance. Greek poetry has been 
likened to the song of the nightingale as she sits in the 
rich, symmetrical crown of the palm-tree, trilling her 
thick-warbled notes; but even this is less sweet and 
tender than the music of the human heart. 

These things cannot be forgotten by the Christian 
scholar. Let him draw from the Past all that it has 
to contribute to the great end of life, human progress 
and happiness; progress, without which happiness is 
vain. But let him close his soul to the pernicious in- 
fluence of that spirit, which is the more to be dreaded, 
as it is insmuated in compositions of such command- 
ing authority. 


In the department of philology, kindred to that of 
the classics, our scholar labored with peculiar success. 
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Unless some memorandum should be found among 
his papers, as was the case with Sir William Jones, 
specifying the languages to which he had been de- 
voted, it may be difficult to frame a list with entire 
accuracy. Itis certain that he was familiar with at 
least nine, — the English, French, Portuguese, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Romaic, Greek, and Latin; of 
these he spoke the first five. He was less familiar, 
though well acquainted, with the Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, and Hebrew ; and had explored, with various 
degrees of care, the Arabic, Turkish, Syriac, Persian, 
Coptic, Sanscrit, Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, Russian, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, the Malay in several dialects, 
and particularly the Indian languages of America and 
of the Polynesian islands. His labors span immeas- 
urable spaces in the world’s history, — embracing the 
distant, primeval Sanscrit; the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
now awakening from their mute sleep of centuries; ° 
the polite and learned tongues of ancient and modern 
Europe ; the languages of Mohammedanism ; the va- 
rious dialects of the forests of North America, and of 
the sandal-groves of the Pacific ; only closing with a 
lingua franca, from an unlettered tribe on the coast 
of Africa, to which his attention had been called even 
after the illness which ended in his death. 

This recital alone shows the variety and extent of 
his studies in a department which is supposed to be 
inaccessible, except to peculiar and Herculean toils. 
He had a natural and intuitive perception of the 
affinities of languages, and of their hidden relations ; 
and his labors and researches have thrown important 
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light upon the general principles that prevail in this 
science, as also on the history and character of indi- 
vidual languages. In devising an alphabet of the In- 
dian tongues of North America, which has been 
since adopted in the Polynesian islands, he render- 
ed brilliant service to civilization.* It is pleasant 
to contemplate the scholar sending forth from his 
seclusion this priceless. instrument of improvement. 
On the beauteous islands once moistened by the 
blood of Cook, newspapers and books are printed in 
a native language, which was reduced to a written 
character by the care and genius of Pickering. The 
Vocabulary of Americanisms, and the Greek and 
English Lexicon, attest still further the variety and 
value of his labors; nor can we _ sufficiently ad- 
mire the facility with which, amidst the duties of 
an arduous profession, and other efforts of scholarship, 
he assumed the appalling task of the lexicographer. 

It is not uncommon to listen to expressions in dis- 
paragement of the labors of the philologist, treating 
them sometimes as curious only, sometimes as trivial, 
or, when they enter into lexicography, sometimes as 
those of a harmless drudge. It might be sufficient to 
reply to these, that the exercise of the intellect in 
a manner calculated to promote forgetfulness of self, 
and the love of science opening a taste for new and 


* There is in the correspondence of Leibnitz a proposition for a new 
alphabet of the Arabic, Aithiopic, Syriac, and other languages, which 
seems to be not unlike, in’ principle, that of Pickering. — Leibnitz, 
Opera (ed. Dutens), Vol. VI., p. 88. 
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simple pleasures, is really, though perhaps indirectly, 
ministering to human improvement. But philology 
may claim other suffrages. It is its province to aid 
in determining the character of words, their extrac- 
tion, their signification, and in other ways to guide 
and explain the development of language; nor is it 
generous, while enjoying the flowers of poetry and 
the rich fruits of literature, to withhold our gratitude 
from him who spends his hours in exploring the roots 
and in training the tree. 

But the science of Comparative Philology, which 
our scholar has illustrated so highly, may rank with 
the most brilliant pursuits. It boldly challenges a 
place by the side of that science which received such 
development from the genius of Cuvier. The study 
of Comparative Anatomy has thrown unexpected light 
on the physical history of the animate creation ; but 
it cannot be less interesting or important to explore 
the unwritten history of the human race in the lan- 
guages that have been spoken, to trace their pedigree, to 
detect their affinities, seeking the great prevailing laws 
by which they are governed. As we understand these 
things, confusion and discord retreat, the frater- 
nity of mankind stands confessed, and the _philol- 
ogist becomes a minister at the altar of universal 
philanthropy. In the study of the past, he learns to 
anticipate the future; and he sees with Leibnitz, in 
sublime vision, the distant prospect, in the succession 
of ages, of that Unity of the human race, which shall 
find its expression in an instrument more marvellous 
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than the Infinite Calculus, a universal language, com- 
posed of an alphabet of human thoughts.* 

As the sun draws moisture from the rill, from the 
stream, from the lake, from the ocean, again to be 
returned in fertilizing showers upon the earth, so did 
our scholar derive knowledge from all sources, again 
to be diffused in beneficent influences upon the world. 
He sought it, not only in studies of all kinds, but in 
converse with men, and in the experience of life. His 
curious essay on the Pronunciation of the Ancient 
Greek Language was suggested by listening to the 
words which fell from some Greek sailors, whom the 
temptations of commerce had conducted from their 
tideless sea to our shores. 

Such a character, devoted to labors of wide and 
enduring interest, not restrained or hemmed in by 
international lines, naturally awakened respect and 
honor, wherever learning was cultivated. His name 
was proudly associated with many of the most illus- 
trious fraternities of science in foreign nations, while 
scholars who could not know him face to face, by an 
amiable commerce of letters, sought the aid and sym- 
pathy of his learning. His death has broken these 
living links of fellowship; but his name, that cannot 
die, shall continue to bind all who love knowledge and 
virtue to the land which was blessed by his presence. 


From the Scholar I pass to rHE Jurist, JosePy 


* Fontenelle, Eloge de Leibnitz. Leibnitz, Opera (ed. Dutens), Vol. 
Vist pemee 
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Srory died in the month of September, 1845, aged 
sixty-six. His countenance, so familiar in this pres- 
ence, was always so beaming with goodness and kind- 
ness, that its withdrawal seems to lessen most sensibly 
the brightness of the scene. We are assembled near 
the seat of his most pleasant pursuits, among the 
neighbours familiar with his private virtues, close by 
the home hallowed «by his domestic altar. ‘These 
paths he often trod; and all that our eyes may here 
look upon seems to reflect his benignant regard. His 
intimate official relations with the University, his high 
judicial station, his higher character as a jurist, invest 
his name with a peculiar interest; while the uncon- 
scious kindness which he ever showed to all, and es- 
pecially to the young, makes them rise up and call 
him blessed. How fondly would the youth nurtured 
in jurisprudence at his feet, were such an offering, 
Alcestis-like, within the allotments of Providence, — 


‘¢ similis si permutatio detur,’? * — 


have prolonged their beloved master’s days at the ex- 
pense of their own! 

This University has already, by the voice of his 
learned associate, rendered its tribute of respect to 
his name. The tribunals of justice, throughout the 
country, have given utterance to their solemn grief ; 
and the funeral torch has passed across the sea into 
foreign lands. 

He has been heard to confess that literature was his 
earliest passion, which yielded only to the stern sum- 


_—__ Oo 


* Juvenal, VI., 653. 
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mons of duty, beckoning him to the toils of profes- 
sional life ; and they who knew him best cannot for- 
get that this sentiment pervaded his days, as with the 
perfume of flowers. He continued to the last fond of 
poetry and polite letters, and would often turn from 
the austere countenance of ‘Themis to the more kindly 
Muses. Nor can it be doubted that this feature, 
which points the resemblance between him and Sel- 
den, Somers, Mansfield, and Blackstone, in England, 
and L’Hopital and D’Aguesseau, in France, has added 
to the brilliancy and perfection of his character as a 
jurist. It would not be easy in the history of juris- 
prudence to mention a single name to whom its high- 
est palm belongs, who was not a scholar. 

The hardships of the early study of the law, which 
had perplexed the youthful spirit of Spelman, beset 
him with disheartening force. Let the young remem- 
ber his trials and his triumphs, and be of good cheer. 
According to the custom of his day, while yet a stu- 
dent of law, in the town of Marblehead, he under- 
took to read Coke on Littleton, in the large folio edi- 
tion, thatched over with those manifold annotations 
which cause the best trained lawyer “to gasp and 
stare.” As he strove in vain to force his weary way 
through its rugged page, he was filled with despair. 
It was but fora moment. ‘The tears poured from his 
eyes upon the open book. Those tears were his pre- 
cious baptism into the learning of the law. From that 
time forth, he persevered with confirmed ardor and 
confidence, without let or hindrance. 

He was elevated to a seat on the bench of the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States, by the side of 
Marshall, at the early age of thirty-two. It was at 
the same age that Buller, unquestionably the ablest 
judge of Westminster Hall, who did not arrive at the 
honors of Chief Justice, was induced to renounce an 
income larger than the salary of a judge, to take a 
seat by the side of Mansfield. The parallel continues. 
During the remainder of Mansfield’s career on the 
bench, Buller was the friend and associate upon whom 
he chiefly leaned for support ; and history records that 
it was a darling desire of the venerable chief justice, 
that his younger associate should succeed to his seat 
and chain of office; but these wishes, the hopes of the 
profession, and his own long services were disregarded 
by a minister who seldom rewarded any but political 
labors, —I mean Mr. Pitt. Our brother, like Buller, 
was the friend and associate of his venerable chief 
justice, by whose side he sat for many years; nor do I 
state any fact which is not proper in the light of his- 
tory, when I add that it was the long-cherished de- 
sire of Marshall that Story should be his successor. 
It was ordered otherwise; and he continued a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States for the 
space of thirty-four years, —a judicial life of almost 
unexampled length in the history of the common law, 
of precisely the same duration with that of D’Agues- 
seau, the consummate chancellor of France. 

As a judge, he was called upon to administer a most 
extensive jurisdiction, embracing matters which, in 
England, never come before any single judge ; and in 
each department he has shown himself second to none 
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other, unless we unite with him in deferring to Mar- 
shall as the highest expounder of a branch peculiar to 
ourselves, constitutional law. Nor will it be easy to 
mention any judge who has left behind so large a 
number of opinions which take their place in the first 
class. It happens to some to excel in a special branch, 
to which their learning and labor have been directed. 
He excelled in all. He was at home in the feudal 
niceties of real law, with its dependencies of descents, 
remainders, and executory devises; also in the hair- 
splitting technicalities of special pleading, —both crea- 
tures of an illiterate age, gloomy with black-letter and 
verbal subtilties; he employed and expounded with 
freedom and skill the rules of evidence, the product 
of a more refined period of juridical history; he was 
master of the common law of contracts, of the wide 
and interesting expanse of commercial law, embracing 
so large a part of those topics which most concern the 
business of our age ; he was familiar with the criminal 
law, which he administered with the learning of a 
judge and the tenderness of a parent; he had com- 
passed the whole circle of chancery, both in its juris- 
diction and its pleadings, touching, as it does, all the 
interests of life, and subtilely adapting the common law 
to our own age; and he ascended with ease to those 
heights of jurisprudence, less trod than others, where 
are extended the open, pleasant demesnes of the 
admiralty and public law, embracing the law of prize, 
and that theme into which enters history, the life of 
man, philosophy, learning, literature, all that human 
experience has recorded or established, and that Chris- 
tianity has declared, the Law of Nations. 
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But it was not as a judge only that he labored. He 
sought still other means of illustrating the science of 
the law, and added to the cares of judicial life the 
responsibilities of an author and a teacher. He was 
moved to this by his love of the science, by his desire 
to aid in its elucidation, and by the irrepressible in- 
stincts of his nature, which found in incessant activity 
the truest repose. He was of that rare and happy 
constitution of mind in which occupation is the normal 
state. He hada genius for labor. Others may moil 
in the law as constantly as he, but without his loving 
earnestness of study. What he undertook he always 
did with his heart, soul, and mind; not with reluctant, 
vain compliance, but with his entire nature bent to the 
task. As in his friendships and in the warmth of soci- 
ety, so he was in his studies. His heart embraced la- 
bor, as his hand grasped the hand of friend. 

As a teacher, he should be gratefully remembered 
here. He was Dane Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity. By the attraction of his name students were 
drawn from the most remote parts of the Union ; and 
the Law School, which had been a sickly branch, 
became the golden mistletoe of our ancient oak. Be- 
sides learning unsurpassed in his profession, which he 
brought to these duties, he displayed other qualities 
which are not less important in the character of a 
teacher, — goodness, benevolence, and a willingness 
to teach. Only a good man can be a teacher; only a 
benevolent man; only a man willing to teach. He 
was filled with a desire to teach. He sought to min- 
gle his mind with that of his pupil. He held it a 
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blessed office to pour into the souls of the young, as 
into celestial urns, the sweet waters of knowledge. 
The kindly enthusiasm of his nature found its re- 
sponse. ‘lhe law, which is sometimes supposed to be 
harsh and crabbed, became inviting under his instruc- 
tions. Its great principles, drawn from the wells of 
experience and reflection, from the sacred rules of right 
and wrong, from the unsounded depths of Christian 
truth, illustrated by the learning of sages and the 
judgments of courts, he unfolded so as best to inspire 
a love for their study, well knowing that the knowl- 
edge we may impart is trivial, compared with that 
awakening of the soul under the influence of which 
the pupil himself becomes a teacher. All of knowl- 
edge we can communicate is. finite; a few pages, a 
few chapters, a few volumes, will embrace it; but 
such an influence is incalculable in its extent. It is 
another soul; it is the breath of a new life. Story 
taught as a Priest of the law, seeking to consecrate 
other Priests. In him the spirit spake, not with the 
voice of an earthly calling, but with the softness, 
the gentleness, the self-forgetful earnestness of one 
pleading in behalf of justice, of knowledge, of human 
happiness. His well-loved pupils hung upon his lips, 
and, as they left his presence, confessed a more ex- 
alted reverence for virtue, and a warmer love of 
knowledge for its own sake. 

The spirit which filled his teachings here inspired 
his life. He was, in the truest sense of the term, a 
Jurist, a student and expounder of jurisprudence as a 
science ; not merely a lawyer or a judge, pursuing it 
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as an art. This distinction, though readily perceived, 
is not always regarded. 

The members of the profession, whether on the 
bench or at the bar, rarely send their regards beyond 
the matter directly before them. ‘The lawyer is too 
often content with the applause of the court-house, 
the approbation of clients, “ fat contentions and flow- 
ing fees.” Too seldom in his life does he render 
voluntary aid in the development of any principle 
which can be felt widely beyond the limited circle in 
which he moves, or which can help to carry forward 
or secure the landmarks of justice. ‘The judge, in 
the discharge of his duty, applies the law to the cases 
before him. He may do this discreetly, honorably, 
justly, benignly, in such wise that the community, 
who have looked to him for justice, shall pronounce 
his name with gratitude ; — 

*< that his bones, 

When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings, 

May have a tomb of orphan’s tears wept on ’em.’’ * 
But the function of the mere lawyer and judge, 
both of them practising law, is widely different from 
that of the jurist, who, whether judge or lawyer, ex- 
amines every principle in the light of science, and 
seeks, while he does justice, to widen and confirm the 
means of justice hereafter. All ages have abounded 
in lawyers and judges; there is.no church-yard that 
does not contain their forgotten dust. But the jurist 
is rare. ‘The judge passes the sentence of the law 
upon the prisoner at the bar face to face, — but the 


* Henry VIII., Act 3, Scene 2. 
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jurist, invisible to mortal sight, yet speaks; as was 
said of the Roman law, swaying by the reason, when 
he has ceased to govern by the living voice. Such a 
character does not live merely for the present, wheth- 
er in time or place. He lifts himself aloft, above its 
petty temptations, and, yielding neither to the love of 
gain nor to the seductions of a loud and short-lived 
praise, perseveres in those serene labors which help 
to build the mighty dome of justice, beneath which all 
men are to seek harmonious shelter. 

It is not uncommon to listen to the complaints of 
lawyers and judges, as they liken their fame to that 
of the well-graced actor, of whose hold on the public 
mind only uncertain traces remain, when his voice has 
ceased to charm. But they labor for the present only. 
How can they hope to be remembered beyond the 
present? ‘They are, for the most part, the instru- 
ments of a temporary and perishable purpose. How 
can they hope for the gratitude which attends labors 
that are imperishable and eternal? They do nothing 
for all. How can they think to be remembered beyond 
the operation of their labors? So far forth, in time or 
place, as a man’s beneficent influence is felt, so far will 
he be gratefully commemorated. Happy may he be, 
if he has done aught to connect his name with the 
great principles of justice ! 

In the world’s history, the lawgivers are among the 
highest and most godlike characters. ‘They are the 
reformers of nations. ‘They are the builders of human 
society. ‘They are the fit companions of the master 
poets, who fill it with their melody. Man will never 
forget Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakspeare, Milton, 
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Goethe; nor those other names of creative force, 
Minos, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, Justinian, St. Louis, 
Napoleon. Each of these is too closely linked to 
human progress not to be always remembered. 

In their train follow the company of jurists, whose 
labors have the importance without the form of legis- 
lation, and who, by their recorded opinions, uttered 
from the chair of a professor, from the bench of a judge, 
or, it may be, from the seclusion of private life, con- 
tinue to rule the nations. Here are Papinian, Tribo- 
nian, Paulus, Gaius, the ancient time-honored mas- 
ters of the Roman law ; Cujas, its most illustrious ex- 
pounder in modern times, of whom D’ Aguesseau said, 
‘¢Cujas has spoken the language of the law better 
than any modern, and perhaps as well as any ancient,” 
and whose renown was such during his life, in the 
golden age of jurisprudence, that in the public schools 
of Germany, when his name was mentioned, all took 
off their hats; Dumoulin, the relative of Queen 
Elizabeth of England, and, like his contemporary, 
Cujas, the pride of France, of whose municipal law 
he was the most illustrious expounder, —of one of 
whose books it was said it had accomplished what 
thirty thousand soldiers of his monarch had failed to 
do; Hugo Grotius, the author of that great work, — 
at times divine, alas! at other times too much of this 
earth, — the Laws of Peace and War; Pothier, whose 
professor’s chair was kissed in reverence by pilgrims 
from afar, who sent forth from his recluse life those 
treatises which enter so largely into the invaluable 
codes of France; the crabbed character, Lord Coke, and 
the silver-tongued magistrate, Lord Mansfield, both 
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of whom are among the few exemplars which the juris- 
prudence of the common law may boast in England ; 
and, descending to our own day, Pardessus, of France, 
to whom commercial and maritime law is under a 
larger debt, perhaps, than to any single mind; Thibaut, 
of Germany, the earnest and successful advocate of a 
just scheme for the reduction of the unwritten law to 
the certainty of a written text; Savigny, who is still 
spared to us, the great living illustrator of the Roman 
law; Romagnosi, that heroic spirit of modern Italy, 
only lately called before the seat of justice in heaven ; 
and in our own country, one now happily among us 
to-day, by his son,* — James Kent, the unquestioned 
living head of American jurisprudence. These are 
among the jurists. Let them not be confounded with 
the lawyer, bustling with forensic success, although in 
his life, like Dunning, he may have been the arbiter of 
Westminster Hall, or, like Pinkney, the acknowledged 
‘chief of the American bar. ‘The great jurist is high- 
er far than the lawyer; as Watt, who invented the 
steam-engine, is higher than the journeyman who feeds 
its fires and pours oil upon its irritated machinery; 
as Washington is more exalted than the Swiss who 
sells the vigor of his arm and the sharpness of his spear 
to the largest bidder. 
The lawyer is the honored artisan of the law. He 
may be surrounded with all the tokens of worldly suc- 
cess, filling the mind, perhaps, with visions destined 


* Hon. William Kent, recently appointed Royall Professor of Law in 
Harvard University. 
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early to be dispersed; but his labors are on the things 
of to-day. His name is written on the sandy margin 
of the sounding sea, soon to be washed away by the 
embossed foam of the tyrannous wave. Not so is the 
jurist’s. His is inscribed high on the immortal tablets 
of the law. The ceaseless flow of ages does not wear 
away their indestructible front ; the hour-glass of time 
refuses to measure the period of their duration. 

It is into the company of jurists that Story has now 
passed. It is this which secures hima place, not only 
in the history of his country, but in all history. It was 
a saying of his, often uttered in the confidence of 
friendship, that a man is to be measured by the horizon 
of his mind, whether it embraced the village, town, 
county, or state in which he lived, or the whole broad 
country, ay, the circumference of the world. In this 
spirit he lived and wrought, elevating himself above 
the present, both in time and place, and always find- 
ing in jurisprudence an absorbing interest. Only a 
few days before the illness which ended in his death, 
it was suggested to him, in conversation with regard 
to his life, on his intended retirement from the bench, 
that a wish had been expressed by many to see him a 
candidate for the highest political office of the country. 
He replied at once, spontaneously, and without hesi- 
tation, “That the station of President of the United 
States would not tempt him from his professor’s chair, 
and the calm pursuit of jurisprudence.” Thus spoke 
the Jurist. As a lawyer, a judge, a professor, he was 
always a jurist. While administering justice between 
parties, he sought to extract from their cause the ele- 
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ments of future justice, and to advance the science of 
the law. He stamped upon his judgments a value 
which is not restrained to the occasions on which they 
were pronounced. Unlike mere medals, of importance 
to certain private parties only, they have the currency 
of the gold coin of the republic, with the legend and 
superscription of sovereignty, wherever they go, even 
in foreign lands. 

Many years before his death, his judgments in mat- 
ters of Admiralty and Prizeyhad arrested the attention 
of that illustrious judge and jurist, Lord Stowell; and 
Sir James Mackintosh, a name emblazoned by literature 
and jurisprudence, had said of them, that they were 
‘justly admired by all cultivators of the Law of Na- 
tions.” * His words have often been cited as authori- 
ty in Westminster Hall, a tribute of unwonted char- 
acter to a foreign jurist ;+ and the Chief Justice of Eng- 
land has made the remarkable declaration, with regard 
to a point on which Story had differed from the Queen’s 
Bench, that his opinion would, ‘at least, neutralize 


* Letter of Sir James Mackintosh to the Honorable Edward Everett, 
dated June 3, 1824. 

{ This might be illustrated by many references to the English Reports. 
The following extract is from a letter of William Burge, Esq., Q. C., 
author of the learned and elaborate Commentaries on Colonial and Foreign 
Law, addressed to Professor Greenleaf, dated April 1, 1843. ‘* The 
name of Story has shed so much lustre on the jurisprudence of his own 
country and that of Europe, that I can never adequately express my 
share of the obligations he has conferred on both. Our judges cite him 
with language denoting their high respect for his talents and learning. 
I have found in all his writings more to satisfy minute inquiries and im- 
part the fullest information than I can ever meet with anywhere else. 
May that great and good man be long spared to us! ”’ 
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the effect of the English decision, and induce any of 
their courts to consider the question as an open one.” * 
In debate, in the House of Lords, Lord Campbell 
characterized him as “ greater than any law-writer of 
which England could boast, or which she could bring 
forward, since the days of Blackstone” ;+ and, in a 
letter to our departed brother, the same distinguished 
magistrate said, — “I survey, with increased aston- 
ishment, your extensive, minute, exact, and familiar 
knowledge of English legal writers in every depart- 
ment of the law. A similar testimony to your juridical 
learning, I make no doubt, would be offered by the 
lawyers of France and Germany, as well as of Amer- 
ica, and we should all concur in placing you at the 
head of the jurists of the present age.” { His author- 
ity was acknowledged in France and in Germany, the 
classic lands of jurisprudence ;§ nor is it too much 


* Letter of Lord Denman to Charles Sumner, dated September 29, 
1840. The case to which Lord Denman referred was that of Peters v. 
The Warren Insurance Company, 3 Sumner’s Rep. 389, where Mr. 
Justice Story dissented from the case of Devaux v. Salvador, 4 Adolph. 
& Ellis, 420. 

{ Speech on Lord Brougham’s motion of thanks to Lord Ashburton, 
April 7, 1843. 

{ Letter of Lord Campbell to Mr. Justice Story, dated September 29, 
1842. 

§ His works were reviewed, with high praise, in the Revue Etrangere 
of Felix, at Paris, and in the Kritische Zeitschrift fiir Rechtswissenschaft 
und Gesetzgebung of Mittermaier, at Heidelberg. Some of them were 
translated into French and German; and that eminent jurist, Savigny, 
at Berlin, said of him, in a letter to Theodore S. Fay, Esq., dated 
November 28, 1841,—‘‘ Depuis longtemps je connais et estime votre 
savant compatriote comme un homme qui fait le plus grand honneur & 
sa double patrie, je veux dire & I’ Amérique et @ la jurisprudence.” 
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to say, that, at the moment of his death, he enjoyed a 
renown such as had never before been achieved, during 
life, by any jurist of the common law. 

In mentioning these things, I merely state facts, 
without intending presumptuously to assert for our 
brother any precedence in the scale of eminent jurists. 
The extent of his fame is a fact. But it will not be 
forgotten that the cultivators of the common law have 
been hitherto confined to a narrow and insular repu- 
tation. Even its great master has received no higher 
designation on the Continent than quidam Cocus, a 
certain Coke. 

In the common law was the spirit of freedom; 
in that of the Continent the spirit of science. The 
common law has given to the world the trial by 
jury, the writ of habeas corpus, the system of parlia- 
mentary representation, the rules and orders of debate, 
and that benign principle which pronounces that its 
air is too pure for a slave to breathe, — perhaps the 
five most important political establishments of modern 
times. From the Continent has been derived the 
important impulse to the systematic study, arrange- 
ment, and development of the law, —the example of 
Law Schools and of Codes. 

Story was bred in the common law; but while ad- 
miring its vital principles of freedom, he felt how much 
it would gain, if illumined by the torch of science, 
and the light of other systems of jurisprudence. Much 
of the later labors of his life was specially devoted to 
this object ; and under his hands, we behold the be- 
ginning of a new study, the science of Comparative 
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Jurisprudence, kindred to those other departments of 
knowledge which are at once the token and the har- 
binger of the peaceful association of nations. 

I need not add that he emulated the Law Schools 
of the Continent; ‘‘as ever witness for him” this seat 
of learning.* 

On more than one occasion, he urged, with conclu- 
sive force, the importance, in our age, of reducing our 
unwritten law to the certainty of a Code, compiling 
and bringing into one body those fragments which are 
now scattered, like the dissevered limbs of Osiris, in all 
directions, through the pages of many thousand vol- 
umes.t His views on this high subject, while they 
were widely different from those of John Locke and 
Jeremy Bentham, — both of whom seem to have sup- 
posed themselves able to clothe a people in a new 
code as in fresh garments, — would, probably, be found 
to be in harmony with those now generally adopted by 
the jurists of the continent of Europe, and not unlike 
those expressed in an earlier age by Bacon and Leib- 
nitz, the two greatest intellects that have ever been 
applied to topics of jurisprudence. { 


* It is said, that Wolsey, to whom Ipswich and Oxford, ‘‘ those twins 
of learning,’’ one of which fell with him, were so much indebted, wished 
also to establish a Law School; but this has not yet been done in Eng- 
land. —Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, Vol. I., p. 500. 

} Encyclopedia Americana, article Law, Legislation, Codes, Appen- 
dix to Vol. VII., pp. 586-592; Report of the Commissioners of Mas- 
sachusetts on the Codification of the Common Law; American Jurist, 
Vol. XVII., p. 17. 

{See Bacon’s Offer to King James of a Digest of the Laws of Eng- 
land; Leibnitz, Opera, Epist. XV. ad Kestnerum, Tom. IV., Pars 4, p- 
2695; Ratio Corporis Juris reconcinnandi, Tom. IV., Pars 3, p. 235. 
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In this catholic spirit he showed the attribute of a 
superior mind. He loved the law with a lover’s fond- 
ness, but not with a lover’s blindness. He could not 
join with those devotees of the common law by whom 
it has been entitled “the perfection of reason,” an 
anachronism as great as the assumed infallibility of the 
Pope ; as if perfection or infallibility were to be found 
in this life.” He was naturally led, in a becoming 
temper, to contemplate its amendment; and here is 
revealed the character of-the Jurist, not content with 
the present, but thoughtful of the future. In a letter 
from him, which has been published since his death,* 
he refers, with sorrow, to “what is but too common 
in our profession, a disposition to resist innovation, 
even when it is an improvement.” It is only an ele- 
vated mind, that, having mastered the subtilties of the 
law, is willing to reform them. 

And now, farewell to thee, Jurist, Master, Bene- 
factor, Friend! May thy spirit continue to inspire 
a love for the science of the law! May thy example 
be ever fresh in the minds of the young, beaming, as 
in life, with encouragement, kindness, and hope! 


From the grave of the Jurist, at Mount Auburn, let 
us walk to that of THe Artist, who sleeps beneath 
the protecting arms of those trees which cast their 
shadow into this church. Wasnineron AListon died 
in the month of July, 1843, aged sixty-three, having 
reached the grand climacteric, that special mile-stone 


* Addressed to the Principal of the Dublin Law Institution, dated May 
15, 1844. 
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on the road of life. It was Saturday night; the 
cares of the week were over; the pencil and brush 
were laid in repose; the great canvass on which for 
many years he had sought to perpetuate the image 
of Daniel confronting the idolatrous soothsayers of 
Belshazzar, was left, with the chalk lines designating 
the labors to be resumed after the rest of the Sab- 
bath; the evening was passed in the pleasant con- 
verse of family and friends; words of benediction 
had fallen from his lips upon a beloved relative ; all 
had retired for the night, leaving him alone, in health, 
to receive serenely the visitation of Death, sudden but 
not unprepared for. Happy lot! thus to be borne 
away, with blessings on the lips, not through the 
long valley of disease, amidst the sharpness of pain, 
and the darkness that beclouds the slowly departing 
spirit, but straight upward through realms of light, 
swiftly, yet gently, as on the wings of a dove! 

The early shades of evening had begun to prevail, 
before the body of the Artist reached its last resting- 
place ; and the solemn service of the church was read 
in the open air, by the flickering flame of a torch, fit 
image of life. In the group of mourners, who bore by 
their presence a last tribute to what was mortal in 
him of whom so much was immortal, stood the great 
Jurist. His soul, overflowing with tenderness and 
appreciation of merit of all kinds, was touched by the 
scene. In vivid words, as he slowly left the church- 
yard, he poured forth his admiration and his grief. 
Never was such an Artist mourned by such a Jurist. 

Of Allston may we repeat the words in which 
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Burke has commemorated his friend Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, when he says, — “ He was the first who added 
the praise of the elegant arts to the other glories of his 
country.” * An ingenious English writer, who sees Art 
at once with the eye of taste and humanity, has said, 
in a recent publication on our Artist : — ‘ It seemed to 
me, that in him America had lost her third great man. 
What Washington was as a statesman, Channing as a 
moralist, that was Allston as an Artist.” T 

And here again we discern the inseparable link be- 
tween character and works. Allston was a good man, 
with a soul refined by purity, exalted by religion, soft- 
ened by love. In manner, he was simple, yet courtly, 
— quiet, though anxious to please, — kindly alike to 
all, the poor and lowly, not less than to the rich and 
great, —a modest, unpretending, Christian gentle- 
man. As he spoke, in that voice of softest utterance, 
all were charmed to listen, and the airy-footed hours 
often tripped on far towards the gates of morning, 
before his friends could break from his spell. His 
character is transfigured in his works; and the Artist 
is always inspired by the man. 

His life was consecrated to Art. He lived to dif- 
fuse Beauty, as a writer, as a poet, asa painter. As 
an expounder of the principles of his art, he will take 
a place with Leonardo da Vinci, Albert Durer, Joshua 
Reynolds, and Fuseli. His theory of painting, as de- 
veloped in his still unpublished discourses, and in that 
tale of rare beauty, ‘ Monaldi,” is an instructive 


* Prior’s Life of Burke, Vol. II., pp. 189, 190. 
{ Mrs. Jameson’s Memoirs and Essays. 
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memorial of his conscientious studies. In the small 
group of painter-poets— poets by the double title of 
_ the pencil and the pen —he holds an honored place. 
He was pronounced, by no less a judge than Southey, 
to be one of the first poets of the age. His ode on 
England and America, one of the choicest lyrics in 
the language, is immeasurably superior to the satiri- 
cal verse of Salvator Rosa, and may claim compan- 
ionship with the remarkable sonnets of Michel An- 
gelo. 

In his youth, while yet a pupil of the University, his 
busy fingers found pleasure in drawing, and there 
is still preserved, in the records of one of our soci- 
eties, a pen-and-ink sketch from his hand. Shortly 
after leaving Cambridge, he repaired to Europe, in the 
pursuit of his art. At Paris were then collected the 
great masterpieces of painting and sculpture, the 
spoils of unholy war, robbed from their native galle- 
ries and churches, to swell the pomp of the imperial 
capital. There our Artist devoted his days to the 
diligent study of his chosen profession, particularly 
the department of drawing, so important to accurate 
art. Alluding to these thorough labors at a later day, 
he said, “he worked like a mechanic.” Perhaps 
to these may be referred his singular excellence in 
that necessary, but neglected branch, which is to Art 
what Grammar is to language. Grammar and Design 
are treated by Aristotle as ona level.* 

Turning his back upon Paris, and the greatness of 


* Politics, V. 3. 
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the Empire, he directed his steps to Italy, the en- 
chanted ground of literature, of history, and of art, — 
strown with richest memorials of the Past, — touching 
from scenes memorable in the story of the progress of 
man, — teaching by the pages of philosophers and his- 
torians, — vocal with the melody of poets, — ringing 
with the music which St. Cecilia protects, — glowing 
with the living marble and canvass, — beneath a sky 
of heavenly purity and brightness, — with the sunsets 
which Claude has painted, — parted by the Apennines, 
early witnesses of the unrecorded Etruscan civiliza- 
tion, — surrounded by the snow-capped Alps and the 
blue, classic waters of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
deluge of war, which submerged Europe, had here 
subsided; and our Artist took up his peaceful abode 
in Rome, the modern home of Art. Strange change 
of condition! Rome, sole surviving city of An- 
tiquity, who once disdained all that could be wrought 
by the cunning hand of sculpture, — 


‘¢ Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 
Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marmore vultus,’’ *— 


who has commanded the world by her arms, by her 
jurisprudence, by her church, now sways it further 
by her arts. Pilgrims from afar, where neither her 
eagles, her pretors, nor her interdicts ever reached, 
become the willing subjects of this new empire ; and 
the Vatican, stored with the precious remains of An- 
tiquity, and the touching creations of a Christian 
pencil, has succeeded to the Vatican whose thunders 
intermingled with the strifes of modern Europe. 


* JEneis, VI., 847. 
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At Rome he was happy in the friendship of Cole- 
ridge, and in long walks in his instructive company. 
We can well imagine that the author of Genevieve 
and The Ancient Mariner would find especial sympa- 
thies with Allston. We behold these two natures, 
tremblingly alive to beauty of all kinds, looking to- 
gether upon those majestic ruins, upon the manifold 
accumulations of Art, upon the marble, which almost 
spoke, and upon the warmer canvass, — listening to- 
gether to the flow of the perpetual fountains, fed by 
ancient aqueducts,— musing together in the Forum on 
the mighty footprints of History,—and entering to- 
gether, with sympathetic awe, that grand Christian 
church whose dome rises a majestic symbol of the 
comprehensive Christianity which shall embrace the 
whole earth. “Never judge of a work of art by its 
defects,” was one of the lessons of Coleridge to his 
companion, which, when extended, by natural ex- 
pansion, to the other things of life, is a sentiment 
of justice and charity, of higher value than a statue 
of Praxiteles, or a picture of Raffael. 

In England, where our Artist passed several years 
at a later period, his intercourse with Coleridge was 
renewed, and he became the friend and companion of 
Lamb and Wordsworth also. Afterwards, on his re- 
turn to his own country, he spoke with fondness of 
these men, and dwelt with delight upon their genius 
and virtues. 

In considering more particularly his character as an 
Artist, we should regard his attainments in three dif- 
ferent respects, — drawing, color, and expression, or 
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sentiment. It has already been seen that he had de- 
voted himself with uncommon zeal to drawing. His 
works bear witness to this excellence. There are 
chalk outlines, sketched on canvass by him, which 
are as clear and definite as any thing from the classic 
touch of Flaxman. 

His excellence m color was remarkable. This 
seeming mystery, which is a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the artists of different schools, periods, and 
countries, is not unlike that of language or style in 
literature. Color is to the painter what words are to 
the author; and as the writers of one age or place 
arrive at a peculiar mastery in the use of language, 
so the artists of a particular period excel in color. 
It would be difficult to account satisfactorily for the 
rich idiom suddenly assumed by our English tongue 
in the contemporaneous prose of Bacon, Hooker, and 
Jeremy Taylor, and in the unapproached variety of 
Shakspeare. It might be as difficult to account for 
the unequalled tints which shone on the canvass of 
Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, and Titian, masters of 
what is called the Venetian School. The ignorance 
of some inquirers has referred these glories to con- 
cealed or lost artistic rules in the combination of 
colors; not thinking that it can be traced only toa 
peculiar native talent for color, as there is a native 
talent for language, which was prompted to its display 
by circumstances difficult at this late period fully to 
determine. As it happens that some persons possess 
a peculiar and unbought felicity and copiousness of 


words, without an accurate knowledge of grammar, 
6 
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so there are artists excelling in rich and splendid 
colors, but ignorant of drawing; while, on the other 
hand, accurate drawing is sometimes coldly clad by 
weak or imperfect colors. 

Allston was largely endowed by nature with the 
talent for color, which was strongly developed under 
the influence of Italian art. While in Rome, he was 
remarked for his excellence in this respect, and re- 
ceived from the German painters who were there the 
high title of the American Titian.* Critics of authority 
have said that the clearness and vigor of his coloring 
approached that of the elder masters. It was rich 
and harmonious as the verses of the Fairy Queen, 
and was uniformly soft, mellow, and appropriate, with- 
out the garish brilliancy of the modern French school, 
which in its disturbing influence calls to mind the 
saying of the blind man, that red resembled the notes 
of a trumpet. 

He affected no secret or mystery in the preparation 
of colors. What he knew he was ready to impart 
to others; his genius he could not impart. With the 
simple pigments, accessible alike to all, he reproduced, 
with glowing brush, the tints of nature. All that his 
eyes looked upon furnished a lesson; the flowers of 
the field, the foliage of the forest, the sunset glories 
of our western horizon, the transparent azure above 
us, the blackness of the storm, the soft gray of twi- 


* Dunlap’s History of the Arts of Design, Vol. IL., p. 167; Mrs. 
Jameson’s Memoirs and Sketches. 

+ Bunsen, Beschreibung der Stadt Rom., Vol.I., p. 538. Article 
on Modern Art, by K. Platner. 
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light, the haze of an Indian summer, the human 
countenance animate with thought and emotion, —~and 
that finest color in nature, according to the ancient 
Greek, the blush of an ingenuous youth. These 
were the sources from which he drew. With a dis- 
cerning spirit he mixed them on his pallet, and with 
the eye of sympathy saw them again on his can- 
vass. 

But richness of coloring, superadded to accuracy of 
drawing, cannot secure the highest place in Art. The 
expression, the sentiment, the thought, the soul, which 
sits on the canvass, is not less important than that 
which animates the printed page or beams from the 
human countenance. ‘The mere imitation of inani- 
mate nature belongs to the humbler schools of art. 
The skill of Zeuxis, which drew the birds to peck at 
the grapes on his canvass, and the triumph of Par- 
rhasius, who deceived his rival by a painted curtain, 
cannot compare with those pictures which seem 
articulate with all the various voices of humanity. 
The highest form of art is that which represents man 
in the highest scenes and under the influence of the 
highest sentiments. And that quality, or character- 
istic, which has been sometimes called expression, is 
the highest element of art. It is this which gives to 
Raffael, who yields to Titian in color, such an emi- 
nence among artists. His soul was brimming with 
sympathies, which his cunning hand has kept alive in 
immortal pictures. Here the eye, the mouth, the coun- 
tenance, the whole composition, has life,— not the 
life of mere imitation, copied from common nature, 
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but elevated, softened, purified, idealized. As we 
behold his works, we forget the colors in which they 
are robed ; we gaze, as at living forms; and seem to — 
look behind the painted screen of flesh into living 
souls. A genius, so largely endowed with the Pro- 
methean fire, has not unaptly been called Divine. 

It was said by Plato, that nothing is beautiful, 
which is not morally good. But this is not a faultless 
proposition. Beauty is of all kinds and degrees, as it 
is everywhere, beneath the celestial canopy, in us 
and about us. It is that completeness or finish of any 
thing, which gives pleasure to the mind. It is to be 
found in the color of a flower and in the accuracy 
of geometry, in an act of self-sacrifice and in the 
rhythm of a poem, in the virtues of humanity and 
in the marvels of tle visible world, in the meditations 
of a solitary soul and in the stupendous mechanism 
of civil society. ‘There is beauty where there is nei- 
ther life nor morality ; but the highest form of beauty 
is in the perfection of our moral nature. 

The highest beauty of expression is a grace of 
Christian art. It flows from the sensibilities, affec- 
tions, and struggles which are peculiar to the Christian 
character. It breathes purity, gentleness, meekness, 
patience, tenderness, peace. It abhors pride, vain- 
glory, selfishness, intemperance, lust, war. How ce- 
lestial is this, compared with the grace which dwells 
in the perfection of form and color only! The beauty 
of ancient art found its highest expression in the fault- 
less form of Aphrodite rising from the sea,* and in the 


* Ovid, Tristia, Lib. I., 527. 
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majestic mien of Juno, with snow-white arms, and 
royal robes, seated on a throne of gold ;* not in the 
soul-lit countenance of her who watched the infant in 
his manger-cradle, and throbbed with a mother’s ecsta- 
sies beneath the agonies of the cross. 

Allston was a Christian artist, and the beauty of 
expression lends an uncommon charm to his colors. 
All that he did shows sensibility, refinement, delicacy, 
feeling, rather than force. His genius was almost 
feminine. As he advanced in life, this was more re- 
marked. His pictures became more and more instinct 
with those higher sentiments which form the truest 
glory of Art. 

Early in life, he had a fondness for pieces repre- 
senting banditti; but this taste does not appear in his 
later works. On more than one occasion, he expressed 
a disinclination to paint battle-pieces. In so doing, his 
artistic taste, which did not separate morality from art, 
unconsciously judged the morality of the picture. Lu- 
cretius has said, in often quoted lines, that it is pleas- 
ant, when removed beyond the reach of danger, to 
behold the shock of contending armies : — 


‘¢ Per campos instructa, tua sine parte pericli, 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri.’’ 


But this is a heathen sentiment, which Christianity 


* Martial, Lib. X., Epig. 89. 

+ Lib. II. 5. The Greek epigrammatist, describing the Philoctetes of 
Parrhasius, an image of hopeless wretchedness and consuming grief, 
rises to a higher sentiment, when he says, — 

“ We blame thee, painter, though thy art commend: 


*T was time his sufferings with himself should end.” 
Anthol., Lib. IV. 
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and humanity disown. ‘The artist of purest aims feels 
that no scene of human strife can find a place in the 
highest art; that man, created in the image of God, 
should never be pictured degrading, profaning, vio- 
lating that sacred image. 

Were this sentiment general in art and literature, 
war would be shorn of its false glory. Let our poets, 
our historians, our orators, join with the Artist, in say- 
ing, Wo batile-piece. Let them cease to dwell, except 
with pain and reprobation, upon those dismal exhibi- 
tions of human passion, in which the lives of friends 
are devoted, to procure the death of enemies. Let no 
Christian pen, let no Christian tongue, dignify, by 
praise or picture, scenes from which God averts his 
eye. It is true, man has slain his fellow-man ; armies 
have rushed in deadly shock against armies; the blood 
of brothers has been spilled. ‘These are facts which 
history must enter sorrowfully, tearfully, in her faithful 
record ; but let her not perpetuate the passions from 
which they sprung, by investing them with her attrac- 
tions. Let her dwell, with eulogy and pride, on those 
acts which are noble, true, Christ-like in their charac- 
ter. Let these be preserved by the votive canvass and 
marble. But no battle-pieces ! 

In the progress of moral truth, the animal passions, 
which degrade our nature, are, by degrees, checked 
and subdued. ‘The license of lust, and the brutality 
of intemperance, which mark the periods of a civiliza- 
tion inferior to our own, are now driven from public 
displays. Art faithfully reflects the character of the 
age, and libertinism and intemperance now no longer 
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intrude their obscene faces in any of its pictures. The 
time is at hand when religion, humanity, and taste 
will all concur in likewise rejecting any representation 
of human strife. Lais and Phryne have fled; Bac- 
chus and Silenus have been driven reeling from the 
scene. Mars will soon follow, howling, as with the 
wound which he received from the Grecian spear, in 
the field before Troy. 

In the grand mission of teaching to nations and to 
individuals wherein is true greatness, Art has a noble 
office to perform. If she be not a herald, she is at 
least a handmaid, of ‘Truth. Her lessons may not train 
the intellect, but they cannot fail to touch the heart. 
Who can measure the blessed influence of an image of 
beauty, affection, and truth? The Christus Conso- 
lator of Scheffer, voiceless and without a word, wins 
the soul to the Christian graces, and makes it overflow 
with gratitude to the artist. It is only works which, 
like this, are animated by the godlike part of our na- 
ture, that can hope for a wide immortality. The 
flowers which spring from the bad passions of man 
must fade and be forgotten, even as the perishing 
flowers of this earth; while those which are inspired 
by the heavenly sentiments shall live in perennial, 
amaranthine bloom. The Hall of Battles, at Ver- 
sailles, in which Louis Philippe, the great conser- 
vator of peace, has arrayed, on acres of canvass, the 
bloody contests which disfigure the long history of 
France, will be shut, with mortification and shame, 
by a generation that shall appreciate the true glory 
of the kingdom. 
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Allston loved excellence for its own sake. He 
looked down upon the common strife for worldly con- 
sideration. With rare beauty of truth and expression, 
he said, that “Fame is the eternal shadow of excel- 
lence, from which it can never be separated.” Here 
is revealed a volume, prompting to high thought and 
action, not for the sake of glory, but to advance our- 
selves in knowledge, in virtue, in excellence of all 
kinds. Our Artist has here given a fresh utterance to 
that sentiment which is the highest grace in the life of 
that great magistrate, Lord Mansfield, when, confes- 
sing the attractions of popularity, he said, it was that 
which followed, not which was followed after. 

As we contemplate the life and works of Allston, 
we are inexpressibly grateful that he lived. His ex- 
ample is one of our most precious possessions. And 
yet, while we rejoice that he has done much, we 
seem to hear a whisper that he might have done 
more. His productions suggest a higher genius than 
they fully display; and we are sometimes disposed to 
praise the master rather than his works. Like a be- 
loved character in English literature, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, he suddenly closed a career of beautiful but 
fragmentary labors, leaving much undone which all 
had hoped he would do. ‘The great painting which 
had haunted so many years of his life, and which his 
friends and country awaited with anxious interest, 
remained unfinished at last. His Virgilian sensibili- 
ty and modesty would doubtless have ordered its de- 
struction, had death arrested him less suddenly.* 


* The accomplished artist, Mr. West, now in Boston, has kindly fur- 
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Titian died, leaving, like Allston, an important picture, 
on which his hand had been busy down to the time 
of his death, still incomplete. A pious and dis- 
tinguished pupil, the younger Palma, took up the la- 


nished me with the following sketch of his impressions of this picture : — 
‘* For many years, I had heard of the picture, in progress, of Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast, by Washington Allston. Upon his death, I was informed 
of the defaced condition in which he had left it, and, finally, of its resto- 
ration to its present state ; and among the many descriptions given me of 
it, as it is, there were none very flattering to his reputation. My surprise 
and pleasure were the greater, upon seeing it, — as it is, certainly, as far 
as it is wrought, one of the finest pictures I ever saw. I have looked at 
it again and again, and feel confident I am not mistaken in rating it as I 
do. There is much more of the picture finished than strikes one at first 
view ; the few unfinished figures in the foreground veiling, as it were, the 
excellence, beauty, and amount of that which is completed. The whole 
of the background and middle ground, or the figures next in size and ad- 
junct to the principal figures, appear to be finished, and that with a care 
and completeness that are surprising. His concern was everywhere upon 
the picture, and the detail which pervades the whole surface of the can- 
vass makes every inch of it teem with the subject; and this too, strange 
to say, without the least detriment to that required breadth that no fine 
picture must want. ‘In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s 
hand and wrote over against the candlestick upon the plaster of the 
wall of the king’s palace,’ &c. This is the time chosen for the picture. 
Of the figures in the foreground, the queen is the only one that is fin- 
ished, or very nearly so. Her attitude, her intently fixed look of awe and 
grief at the writing on the wall, her convulsive gripe of the hand of an 
attendant immediately behind her, while she hears the prophet’s doom, 
the expression in the faces of the two attendants, is one of the finest and 
most powerful passages of art I ever saw committed to canvass. It ex- 
hibits the drawing of Raffael with the coloring of Titian. On the right 
hand of the picture, as you stand before it, below the unfinished astrolo- 
gers in the foreground, is a group of figures, mostly in shadow, some 
bending low in reverence of the prophet, — which for color, drawing, and 
execution, altogether, is of unsurpassable beauty. The artist aimed to 
make it a perfect picture ; and, if we may judge by the evidence already 
adduced, the trial would have terminated very much like a verdict in his 


favor.”’ 
Fi 
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bor of his master, and, on completing it, placed it in 
the church for which it was destined, with this in- 
scription : — “That which Titian left unfinished Pal- 
ma reverently completed, and dedicated the work to 
God.” Where is the Palma who can complete what 
our Titian has left unfinished ? 


Let us now reverently approach the grave of the 
brother whom, in order of time, we were called to 
mourn first. WuiniitiAM ELttery CHANNING, THE PHI- 
LANTHROPIST, died in the month of October, 1842, 
aged sixty-two. It is by an easy transition that we 
pass from Allston to Channing. They were friends and 
connections, ‘The monumental stone which marks the 
last resting-place of the Philanthropist was designed 
by the Artist. In physical organization they were not 
unlike, each possessing a fineness of fibre which hard- 
ly belongs to the Anglo-Saxon stock. There were in 
both the same sensibility, delicacy, refimement, and 
truth, illumined by highest aims; and the coloring of 
Allston finds a parallel in the Venetian richness of 
the style of Channing. 

I do not speak of him as the Divine, although his 
labors might well have earned that title also. It is 
probable that no single mind in our age has exerted a 
greater influence over theological opinions. But I pass 
these by, without presuming to indicate their charac- 
ter. It were far better, on this occasion, to dwell on 
those Christian labors which should not fail to find 


favor alike in all churches, whether at Rome, Geneva, 
Canterbury, or Boston. 
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His beneficent influence has been widely felt and 
acknowledged. His words have been heard and read 
by thousands, in all conditions of life, and in various 
lands, whose hearts have been touched with gratitude 
towards the meek and eloquent upholder of divine 
truth. An American traveller, at a small village on 
one of the terraces of the Alps, in the Austrian Tyrol, 
encountered a German, who, hearing that his com- 
panion was from Boston, inquired earnestly after 
Channing, — saying, that the difficulty of learning the 
English language had been adequately repaid by the 
delight of his writings. A distinguished stranger, 
when about to visit this country, was told by a relative 
not less lovely in character than exalted in condition, 
that she envied him his journey, ‘ for two objects that 
he would not fail to see, — Niagara and Channing.” 
We have already observed, that a critic of art has 
placed him in a grand American triumvirate with 
Allston and Washington.* More frequently, he has 
been associated with Washington and Franklin; but, 
unlike Washington, he had no ensigns of command ; 
unlike Franklin, he was never elevated to the pin- 
nacle of foreign office. It is probable that since them 
no American has exerted an equal influence over his 
‘fellow-men. And yet, if it be asked what single 
important measure he has carried to a successful 
close, I could not answer. It is on character that 
he has wrought and is still producing incalculable 
changes. 


® Mrs. Jameson’s Memoirs and Sketches. 
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From the retirement of his study he has spoken to 
the nations and to mankind, in a voice which has made 
itself heard in the most distant places, and whose in- 
fluence, pleading the cause of gentleness, of rght- 
eousness, and of peace, is felt by thousands on . 
whose souls has never fallen either his spoken or 
written word. He is the herald of a new and greater 
age than any yet seen in the world’s history, when 
the Sword shall yield to the Pen, when the Gorgon 
countenance of Force, hardening all that it looks 
upon, shall be dazzled into imbecility by the efful- 
gence of Christian Truth. While he lived, he was 
ever, through good report and evil report, the cham- 
pion of Humanity. “ Follow my white plume,” said 
the chivalrous monarch of France, as he plunged 
into the thickest of the vulgar fight. “ Follow the 
Right,” more resplendent than plume or oriflamme, 
was the watchword of Channing. 

I have called him the Philanthropist, the lover of 
man, — the title of highest honor on earth. “TI take 
goodness in this sense,” says Lord Bacon, “ the affect- 
ing of the weal of men, which is what the Grecians 
call Philanthropeia. ..... This of all virtues and 
dignities of the mind is the greatest, being the char- 
acter of the Deity; and without it man is a_ busy, 
mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a kind 
of vermin.” * Lord Bacon was right. Confessing 
the attractions of Scholarship, awed by the majesty 
of the Law, fascinated by the beauty of Art, our souls 
bend with involuntary reverence before the angelic 


* Essays, Of Goodness. 
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nature that seeks the good of his fellow-man. It is 
through him that God speaks. On him has de- 
scended in especial measure his divine spirit. God is 
love, and man most nearly resembles him in his 
diffusive benevolence. In heaven, we are told, the 
first place or degree is given to the angels of love, 
who are termed Seraphim; the second to the angels 
of light, who are termed Cherubim. 

It must be confessed with sorrow, that the time 
has not yet come, when even his exalted labors of 
benevolence can find equal acceptance with all men. 
And now, as I undertake to speak of them in this 
presence, I seem to tread on half-buried cinders. [ 
shall tread fearlessly ; trusting to be loyal to the 
occasion, to my subject, and to myself. In the 
language of my own profession, I shall not travel 
out of the record; but I trust to be true to 
the record. It is fit that his name should be affec- 
tionately commemorated here. He was one of us. 
He was a son of the University, and for many 
years connected with its government as a teacher, 
and as a Fellow of the Corporation. ‘To him, more, 
perhaps, than to any other person, is she indebted 
for her most distinctive opinions. His ‘name is indis- 
solubly connected with hers ; — 


‘«¢ And when thy ruins shall disclaim 
To be the treasure of his name, 
His name, that cannot fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee.”’ * 


* Ben Jonson’s inscription for the ‘‘ pious marble ’’ in honor of Dray 
ton. 
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I have called him the Philanthropist ; he might also 
be called the Moralist, for he was the high ex- 
pounder of human duties; but his exposition of duties 
was no common service in the cause of humanity. 
His morality, etherealized and sublimed by Christian 
love, fortified and confirmed by Christian righteous- 
ness, was applied with unhesitating frankness to the 
people and affairs of his own country and age. He 
saw full well, that it were vain to declare, in general 
terms, the blessings of right and the misery of 
wrong, unless the special wrong was pointed out 
which ought to be eradicated. A general morality 
is apt to be inefficient. ‘Tamerlane and Napoleon 
might both join in general praise of peace and con- 
demnation of war, and entitle themselves to be en- 
rolled, with Alexander of Russia, as the members of 
a Peace Society. And many people satisfy their 
consciences by the utterance of general truth, warm- 
ed, perhaps, by rhetorical effort, without venturing 
or caring to apply it practically in life. This was 
not the case with our Philanthropist. He sought to 
bring his morality to bear distinctly and pointedly 
upon the world. Nor was he disturbed by another 
suggestion, which the moralist often encounters, that 
his views were sound in theory, but not practical. 
He well knew that what is unsound in theory must 
be vicious in practice. He did not hesitate, there- 
fore, to fasten upon any wrong he discerned, and 
attach to it a mark, which, like that of Cain, can 
never be wiped from its forehead. His Philanthropy 
was Morality in action. 
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As a Moralist, he knew that the highest happiness 
could be reached only by following the right; and as 
a lover of man, he sought on all occasions to inculcate 
this as a supreme duty. He strove to impress upon 
states and nations the important truth, that they were 
amenable to the same moral law as_ individuals. 
This proposition, if universally recognized, would 
open the gates of a new civilization. It is the 
vague and imperfect acceptance of it that is the 
source of national sins. ‘The principles of morality, 
after they have possessed themselves of the indi- 
vidual, slowly pervade the body politic; and it is not 
uncommon to listen to the suggestion, that the state 
and the individual are governed by separate laws of 
right, — that the state may do what an individual 
may not do. In combating this pernicious fallacy, 
Channing did important service to the state. He has 
helped to bring government within the circle of Chris- 
tian duties, and has instructed the statesman that 
there is one unbending rule of Right, binding alike on 
public and private conscience. This truth cannot 
be too often proclaimed. ‘The pulpit, the press, the 
school, the college, should render it familiar to our 
ears, and pour it into our souls. Beneficent nature 
joims with the moralist in declaring the universality 
of God’s laws; the flowers of the field, the rays of 
the sun, the morning and evening dews, the descend- 
ing showers, the waves of the sea, the breezes that 
fan our cheeks and bear rich argosies from shore to 
shore, the careering storm, all that is on this earth, — 
nay, more, the system of which this earth is a part, 
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and the infinitude of the Universe, in which our sys- 
tem. dwindles to a grain of sand, all declare one 
prevailing law, knowing no distinction of persons, of 
numbers, of masses, of size. 

While Channing commended this truth, he recog- 
nized with especial fervor the rights of men. He 
saw in our institutions, as established in 1776, the 
grand animating idea of Human Rights, distinguish- 
ing us from other countries. It was this idea, which, 
first appearing at our nativity as a nation, shone on 
the path of our fathers, as the unaccustomed star in 
the west, which twinkled over Bethlehem. 

Kindred to the idea of Human Rights was that 
other, which appears so often in his writings as to 
seem to inspire his whole philanthropy, the impor- 
tance of the Individual Man. No human soul was 
so abject in condition as not to find sympathy and 
reverence from him. He confessed his brother- 
hood with all God’s children, although separated 
from them by rivers, mountains, and seas; although 
a torrid sun had left upon them an unchangeable 
Ethiopian skin. Filled by this thought, he sought 
in all that he did to promote their elevation and hap- 
piness. He longed to do good, to be a spring of life 
and light to his fellow-beings. ‘I see nothing worth 
living for,” he said, ‘‘ but the divine virtue which en- 
dures and surrenders all things for truth, duty, and 
mankind,” * 

In the cause of education and of temperance 


* Channing’s Works, Vol. II., p. 175. 
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he was an earnest laborer. He saw how essen- 
tial was knowledge to a people who governed them- 
selves, — that without it the right of voting would 
be a dangerous privilege, and that with it the state 
would be elevated, and the means of happiness in- 
finitely diffused. His vivid imagination saw the blight 
of intemperance, and exposed it in glowing colors. 
In these causes he was sustained by the kindly sym- 
pathy of those among whom he lived. 

But there were two other causes in which his soul 
more than in any other was engaged, particularly at 
the close of his life, and with which his name will be 
indissolubly connected ; —I mean the efforts for the 
abolition of those two mighty Heathen Instrrutions, 
Slavery and War. Fain would I pass these by, on 
this occasion; but not to speak of them would be to 
present a portrait from which the most distinctive 
features had been carefully removed. 

And, first, as to Slavery. His attention was par- 
ticularly drawn to this by his residence early in life 
in Virginia, and at a later day for a season in one of 
the West India islands. His soul was moved by its 
injustice and inhumanity. He saw in it an infraction 
of God’s great law of Right and of Love, and of 
the Christian precept, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even ‘so to them.” He 
regarded it as contrary to the law of nature; and 
here the Philanthropist unconsciously adopted the con- 
clusions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
speaking by the mouth of Mr. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall,* and of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 


* The Antelope, 10 Wheaton’s Rep. 211. 
8 
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at a later day, speaking by the mouth of Mr. Chief 
Justice Shaw.* 

With these convictions, his duty as a Moralist and 
a Philanthropist did not admit of question. He saw 
before him a giant wrong. Almost alone he went 
forth to the contest. On his return from the West 
Indies, he first declared his views from the pulpit. At 
a later day, he published a book entitled Slavery, the 
most extensive treatise on any subject from his pen. 
Other publications followed, down to the close of his 
life, among which was a prophetic letter, addressed 
to Henry Clay, against the annexation of ‘Texas, on 
the ground that it would entail upon the country war 
with Mexico, and would extend and fortify slavery. 
It is important to mention that this letter, before its 
publication, was read to his classmate Story, who 
listened to it with admiration and assent; so that the 
Jurist and the Philanthropist here joined in upholding 
benign truth. 

In his defence of the liberty of the African race, 
he always invoked the great considerations of justice 
and humanity. ‘The argument of economy, which is 
deemed by some minds the only one pertinent to the 
subject, never presented itself to him. The question 
of profit and loss was absorbed in that of right and 
wrong. His maxim was, “ Any thing but slavery ; 
poverty sooner than slavery.” But while he exhibited 
this institution in the blackest colors of reprobation, 


* Commonwealth v. Aves, 18 Pick. 211, where it is judicially de- 
clared, that “‘ slavery is contrary to natural right, to the principles of jus- 
tice, humanity, and sound policy.”? This has become a part of the ju- 
risprudence of Massachusetts. 
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as inhuman, unjust, unchristian, unworthy of an age 
of light and of a republic professing freedom, his 
gentle soul found no word of harshness for those 
whom birth, education, and custom have bred in its 
support. He was implacable towards wrong; but 
used soft words towards wrong-doers. He looked 
forward to the day when they too, encompassed by a 
moral blockade, invisible to the eye, but more potent 
than navies, and under the influence of increasing 
Christian light, diffused from all the nations, shall 
have the magnanimity to acknowledge the wrong, 
and to set their captives free. 

At the close of his life, he urged with peculiar 
clearness and force the duty —it was of duties that 
he spoke —of the Northern States to free themselves 
from all support of slavery. To this conclusion he 
was driven irresistibly by the ethical principle, that 
what 1s wrong for an individual is wrong for a state. 
No son of the Pilgrims would hold a fellow-man in 
bondage. Conscience forbids it. No son of the 
Pilgrims can help, through his government, to hold a 
fellow-man in bondage. Conscience equally forbids 
it. We have among us to-day a brother who, re- 
ducing to practice the teachings of Channing and 
the suggestions of his own conscience, has liberated 
the slaves which have fallen to him by inheritance.* 


* Hon. John Gorham Palfrey, Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, received twenty-two slaves, by inheritance, on the death 
of his father, in October, 1843. They were on a plantation in Louis- 
jana. He lost no time in taking the necessary steps for their manumis- 
sion. His petition to the legislature of Louisiana for permission to set 
them free within the State was laid on the table by a unanimous vote. 
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This act finds a response of gratitude and admiration 
in all our hearts. In asking the Free States to dis- 
connect themselves from all support of slavery, 
Channing wished them to do, as States, what Palfrey 
has done as a man. At the same time he dwelt 
with affectionate care upon the Union. He sought 
to reform, not to destroy; to eradicate, not to over- 
turn; and he cherished the Union as the mother of 
peace, plenteousness, and joy. 

Such were some of his labors in behalf of human 
liberty. As the mind dwells upon them, it istinct- 
ively recalls the parallel exertions of John Milton. 
He, too, was a defender of liberty. His Defence of 
the People of England drew to him, living, a wider 
homage than his sublime epic. But Channing’s 
labors were of a higher order, more instinct with 
Christian love, more truly worthy of renown. Mil- 
ton’s Defensio pro populo Anglicano was in behalf of 
the political freedom of the English people, supposed 
at that time to number about four and a half mil- 
lions. It was written after the “ bawble” of royalty 
had been removed, and in the confidence that his 
cause was triumphantly established beneath the pro- 
tecting genius of Cromwell. Channing’s Defensio pro 
populo Africano was in behalf of the personal freedom 
of three millions of his fellow-men, who were held in 
abject bondage, none of whom knew that his eloquent 


Against many impediments, and at considerable cost, he persevered in his 
determination, and by a personal visit to the State speeded the act. 
Eighteen fellow-men, who had been slaves, have been established by his 
beneficence in Massachusetts and New York. Four others have been 
allowed to remain, as freemen, in Louisiana. 
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pen was pleading their cause. The labors of Milton 
caused his blindness; those of Channing exposed him 
to the shafts of obloquy and calumny. How truly 
might the Philanthropist have exclaimed, in the ex- 
alted words of the Sonnet to Cyriac Skinner, — 


‘* What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side.’’ 


The same spirit of humanity and justice, which 
animated him in defence of liberty, also inspired his 
exertions for the abolition of the barbarous INstitru- 
tion of War. When I call war an institution, I mean 
the legalized, technical war, sanctioned, explained 
and defined by the law of nations, as a mode of de- 
termining questions of right. I mean war, the 
arbitrator, the umpire of right, the Ordeal by Bat- 
tle, deliberately continued in this age of Christianity 
and civilization, as the means of justice between na- 
tions. Slavery is an institution sustained by our 
private municipal law. War is an institution sus- 
tained by the law of nations and the custom of man- 
kind. Both are relics of the early ages, and have 
their root in violence and wrong. 

And here the principle, already considered, that 
nations and individuals are bound by one and the 
same rule of right, applies with unmistakable 
force. Our civilization brands the ‘Trial by Battle, 
by which justice in the early ages was determined 
between individuals, as monstrous and impious ;* and 


* Montesquieu calls it monstrous. Esprit des Lois, Liv. 28, cap. 
20. An early king of the Lombards, Luitprand, recognized its impiety, 
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it refuses to recognize any glory in the successful 
combatants. Christianity turns from these scenes of 
strife, as abhorrent to her highest injunctions. And 
is it right for nations to continue a usage, defined and 
established by a code of laws, which is monstrous and 
impious in individuals? ‘The conscience answers, 
No. 

It will be perceived that this view of the character 
of war leaves undisturbed that sublime question of 
Christian ethics, — existing only in Christian ethics, — 
whether the asserted right of self-defence is con- 
sistent with the meekness, the longsuffering, the 
submission of Christ. Channing thought it was. 
It is sufficient that war, when regarded as an in- 
stitution, sanctioned by the law of nations as a 
judicial combat, raises no such question, involves no 
such right. When, in our age, two nations, after 
mutual preparations, continued perhaps through many 
years, appeal to war and invoke the God of battles, 
they voluntarily adopt this unchristian umpirage of 
right; nor can either side strongly plead the over- 
ruling necessity, on which alone the right of self- 
defence is founded. Self-defence is independent of 
law ; it knows no law; it springs from the tempest- 
uous urgency of the moment, which brooks neither 
circumscription nor delay. Define it, give it laws, 
circumscribe it by a code, invest it with form, re- 


while he vindicated it on the same ground on which the institution 
of war is sometimes maintained. ‘*Sed propter consuetudinem gentis 


nostre Longobardorum legem impiam vetare non possumus.”” Muratori, 
Rerum Italic. Script., Tom. 2, p. 65. 
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fine it by punctilio, and it becomes the Duel. And 
modern war, with its innumerable rules, regulations, 
limitations and refinements, is the Duel of Nations. 

But these nations are communities of Christian 
brothers. War is, therefore, a duel between brothers.* 
In this light, its impiety finds apt illustration in the 
Past. Far away in the early period of time, where 
the uncertain hues of Poetry blend with the serener 
light of History, our eyes discern the fatal contest 
between those two brothers, Eteocles and Polynices. 
No scene fills the mind with deeper aversion; we 
do not inquire which of them was in the right. The 
soul says, in bitterness and sorrow, both were wrong, 
and refuses to discriminate between their degrees of 
guilt. A just and enlightened public opinion, hereafter 
regarding the feuds and wars of mankind, shall con- 
demn both sides as wrong, shall deem all wars. as 
fratricidal, and shall see in every battle-field a scene 
from which to avert the countenance, as from that 
dismal duel beneath the walls of Grecian Thebes. 

To hasten this condition of the public mind Chan- 
ning beneficently labored. With a soul that kindled 
at the recital of every act of magnanimous virtue, of 
every deed of self-sacrifice in a righteous cause, his 
clear Christian judgment saw the mockery of what is 
called military glory, whether in ancient thunder- 
bolts of war, or in the career of modern conquest. 
He saw that the fairest flowers cannot bloom in a 


* << Plato civile bellum esse putat, quod Greeci gerunt adversus Grecos. 
At Christianus Christiano proprius junctus est, quam civis civi, quam 
frater fratri.’” — Erasmi Epist., Lib. XXIL., Epist. 16. 
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soil moistened by human blood. He saw that to 
overcome evil by bullets and bayonets was less great 
and glorious than to overcome it by good. He 
saw that the courage of the camp was inferior to 
the Christian fortitude of patience, resignation, and 
forgiveness of evil, —as the spirit which scourged and 
crucified the Saviour was less divine than that which 
murmured, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

With fearless pen he arraigned that giant criminal, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Witnesses came from all his 
fields of blood ; and the Pyramids of Egypt, the coast 
of Palestine, the plains of Italy, the snows of Russia, 
the fields of Austria, Prussia, of all Europe, sent 
forth their uncoffined hosts to bear testimony against 
the glory of their chief, and to call for the abolition 
of that institution in whose service they miserably 
perished. Never before was grand offender arraigned 
by such a voice, in the name of humanity and free- 
dom. The sentence of degradation which Channing 
has passed, confirmed as it will be by coming genera- 
tions, shall darken the name of the warrior more than 
any defeat of his arms or compelled abdication of his 
power. 

By these labors Channing has enrolled himself 
among the benefactors of the world. He has helped 
the coming of that glad day, which Literature, 
with generous speech, Commerce, with white-winged 
ships, and Science, with fiery engines of speed and 
magical net-work of human thought, are all hastening, 
when the inimical distinctions of countries shall dis- 
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appear, when the swollen nationalities of the earth, 
no longer vexed by the passions of mankind, shall 
subside to one broad level of humanity, “ illimitable 
and without bound”; as the mountain waves, which 
seem to peer into the skies, sink, when the storm is 
lulled, to an undisturbed expanse, wherein are mirrored 
the sun and stars and all the imagery of heaven. 

These causes Channing upheld and commended 
with rare eloquence, both of tongue and pen. From 
lack of point, and the firm divisions of a more logical 
mind, his character is not to be seen in single pas- 
sages, sentences, or phrases, but in the continuous 
and harmonious treatment of his subject. And yet 
everywhere the same spirit is discerned. His style 
was not formal or architectural in its shape or pro- 
portions; but natural and fluent, like a river. Other 
writers seem to construct, to build their thoughts ; but 
his are an unbroken rolling stream. If we should 
seek a parallel for him as a writer, we must turn our 
backs upon England, and repair with our Jurist to 
France. Meditating on the high thoughts of Pas- 
cal, the persuasive sweetness of Fénelon, the con- 
stant and comprehensive benevolence of Castel St. 
Pierre, we may be reminded of Channing. 

With few of the physical attributes which belong 
to the orator, he was an orator of surpassing grace. 
His soul tabernacled in a body that seemed little 
more than a filament of clay. He was small in stat- 
ure; but when he spoke, his person seemed to di- 
late with the majesty of his thoughts; as the Her- 
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cules of Lysippus, a marvel of ancient art, though 
not more than a foot in height, revived in the mind 
the superhuman strength which overcame the Ne- 
mean lion ; — 


“ Deus ille, Deus ; seseque videndum 
Indulsit, Lysippe, tibi, parvusque viders 
Sentirique ingens.”’ * 


His voice was soft and musical, not loud or full in 
its tones; and yet, like conscience, it made itself 
heard in the inmost chambers of the soul. His elo- 
quence was that of gentleness and persuasion, pleading 
for religion, humanity, and justice. He did not thun- 
der or lighten. The rude elemental forces furnish no 
proper image of his power. His words descended, 
like sunshine, upon the souls of his hearers, and 
under their genial influence the hard in heart were 
softened, while the closely hugged mantle of preju- 
dice and error was allowed to fall to the earth. 

His eloquence had not the form and fashion of 
forensic efforts or parliamentary debates. It ascend- 
ed above these, into an atmosphere as yet unat- 
tempted in practical life. Whenever he spoke or 
wrote, it was with the highest aims; not for display, 
not to advance himself, not for any selfish purpose, 
not in human strife, not in any ignoble question 
of dollars and cents; but in the high service of re- 
ligion and benevolence, of love of God and man. 
Here, indeed, are the highest sources of eloquence. 
Eloquence has been called action; but it is not this 
alone; it is action, action, action, in noble, godlike 


* Statius, Silv., Lib. IV., Eclog. 6. 
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causes, for the good of all. It cannot be displayed, 
in purest perfection, in a personal pursuit of dishonest 
guardians, or a selfish strife for a crown; not in the 
defence of a murderer, or in invectives hurled at a 
conspirator. ‘These are not the highest founts of elo- 
quence. The waters may flow through meadows 
enamelled with flowers, that fringe their sparkling 
surface; but the stream descending from the moun- 
tains, whose tops of dazzling whiteness are hidden in 
the heavens, will burst with fresher and more power- 
ful current on its way to the sea. 

Such was our Philanthropist. As he advanced in 
life, his enthusiasm seemed to brighten, his soul put 
forth fresh blossoms of hope, his mind opened to new 
truths. Age brings experience; but, except in some 
few constitutions of rare felicity, it renders the mind 
indifferent to what is new, particularly in moral truth. 
The last months of his life were passed amid the 
heights of Berkshire, with a people to whom may be 
applied what Bentivoglio said of Switzerland, — 
‘‘ Their mountains become them, and they become 
their mountains.” It was to them that he volun- 
teered, on the Ist of August, 1842, to deliver an ad- 
dress, in commemoration of that great moral victory, 
the peaceful emancipation of their slaves in the West 
Indies by the British government. ‘These were the 
last public words from his lips. His final benediction, 
ere he was yet translated, was on the slave. His 
spirit, as it took its flight, seemed to say, nay, it still 
says, Remember the Slave. 
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Thus have I attempted, humbly and affectionately, 
to hold before you the images of our departed brothers, 
while I dwelt on the great causes in which their lives 
were made manifest. Servants of Knowledge, of Jus- 
tice, of Beauty, of Love, they have ascended to the 
great Source of Knowledge, Justice, Beauty, Love. 
Each of our brothers is removed; but though dead, 
yet speaketh, informing our understandings, strength- 
ening our sense of justice, refining our tastes, enlarging 
our sympathies. The body dies; but the page of the 
Scholar, the interpretation of the Jurist, the creation 
of the Artist, the beneficence of the Philanthropist, 
cannot die. 

I have dwelt upon their lives and characters, less in 
grief for what we have lost, than in gratitude for what 
we so long possessed, and still retain, in their pre- 
cious example. In proud recollection of her departed 
children, Alma Mater might well exclaim, in those 
touching words of parental grief, that she would not 
give her dead sons for any living sons in Christen- 
dom. Pickering, Story, Allston, Channing! A grand 
Quaternion! Each, in his peculiar sphere, was fore- 
most in his country. Each might have said, what the 
modesty of Demosthenes did not forbid him to boast, 
that through him his country had been crowned abroad. 
Their labors were wide as the Commonwealth of Let- 
ters, Laws, Art, Humanity, and have found accept- 
ance wherever these have dominion. 

Their lives, which overflow with instruction, teach 
one great and commanding lesson, which speaks alike 
to those of every calling and pursuit, — not to live for 
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ourselves alone. ‘They lived for Knowledge, Justice, 
Beauty, Humanity. Withdrawing from the strifes of 
the world, from the allurements of office, and the rage 
for gain, they consecrated themselves to the pursuit of 
excellence, and each, in his own vocation, to beneficent 
labor. ‘They were all philanthropists; for the labors 
of all have promoted the welfare and happiness of 
mankind. 

In the contemplation of their generous, unselfish 
lives, we feel the insignificance of office and wealth, 
which men so hotly pursue. What is office? and 
what is wealth? ‘They are the expressions and rep- 
resentatives of what is present and fleeting only, in- 
vesting their possessor, perhaps, with a brief and local 
regard. But let this not be exaggerated ; let it not be 
confounded with the serene fame which is the reflec- 
tion of high labors in great causes. ‘The street lights, 
within the circle of their nightly scintillation, seem to 
outshine the distant stars, observed of men in all lands 
and times; but gas-lamps are not to be mistaken for 
the celestial ]uminaries. ‘They who live only for 
wealth, and the things of this world, follow shadows, 
neglecting the great realities which are eternal on 
earth and in heaven. After the perturbations of life, 
all its accumulated possessions must be resigned, ex- 
cept those alone which have been devoted to God 
and mankind. What we do for ourselves perishes 
with this mortal dust ; what we do for others lives in 
the grateful hearts of all who have felt the benefaction. 
Worms may destroy the body, but they cannot con- 
sume such a fame. It is fondly cherished on earth, 
and never forgotten in heaven. 
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The grand fundamental law of Humanity is the 
good of the whole human family, its happiness, its 
development, its progress. In this cause, Knowledge, 
Jurisprudence, Art, Philanthropy, all concur. ‘They 
are the influences, more puissant than the sword, 
which shall lead mankind from the bondage of error 
into that service which is perfect freedom. 

‘¢ Hee tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem.”’ * 
Our departed brothers join in summoning you to this 
gladsome obedience. Their examples speak for them. 
Go forth into the many mansions of the house of life: 
scholars! store them with learning; jurists! build 
them with justice; artists! adorn them with beauty ; 
philanthropists! let them resound with love. Be ser- 
vants of truth and duty, each in his vocation. Be sin- 
cere, pure in heart, earnest, enthusiastic. A virtuous 
enthusiasm is always self-forgetful and noble. It is the 
only inspiration now vouchsafed to man. Like Picker- 
ing, blend humility with learning. Like Story, ascend 
above the present, in place and time. Like Allston, 
regard fame only as the eternal shadow of excellence. 
Like Channing, bend in adoration before the right. 
Cultivate alike the wisdom of experience and the wis- 
dom of hope. Mindful of the Future, do not neglect 
the Past; awed by the majesty of Antiquity, turn not 
with indifference from the Future. True wisdom looks 
to the ages before us, as well as behind us. Like the 


* Mneis VI., 852.—Dryden, in his translation of this passage, intro- 
duces an element which is not in the original : — 


“* The fettered slave set free, 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee!” 
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Janus of the Capitol, one front thoughtfully regards 
the Past, rich with experience, with memories, with 
the priceless traditions of truth and virtue; the other 
is earnestly directed to the All Hail Hereafter, richer 
still with its transcendent hopes and unfulfilled proph- 
ecies. 

We stand on the threshold of a new age, which is 
preparing to recognize new influences. The ancient 
divinities of Violence and Wrong are retreating to 
their kindred darkness. ‘The sun of our moral uni- 
verse is entering a new ecliptic, no longer deformed 
by those images of animal rage, Cancer, ‘Taurus, Leo, 
Sagittarius, but beaming with the mild radiance of 
those heavenly signs, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

‘s There ’s a fount about to stream, 

There ’s a light about to beam, 

There ’s a warmth about to glow, 

There ’s a flower about to blow; 

There ’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray ; 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way. 


‘¢ Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it, paper; aid it, type; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play ; 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way.’ * 


The age of Chivalry has gone. An age of Human- 
ity has come. The Horse, which gave the name to 


* Voices from the Crowd, by Charles Mackay. 
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the first, now yields to Man the foremost place. In 
serving him, in doing him good, in contributing to his 
welfare and elevation, there are fields of bloodless tri- 
umph, nobler far than any in which Bayard or Du 
Guesclin ever conquered. Here are spaces of labor 
wide as the world, lofty as heaven. Let me say, then, 
in the benison which was bestowed upon the youthful 
knight, — Scholars! jurists! artists! philanthropists! 
heroes of a Christian age, companions of a celes- 
tial knighthood, ‘‘Go forth, be brave, loyal, and suc- 
cessful ! ” 

And may it be our office to-day to light a fresh 
beacon-fire on the venerable walls of Harvard, sacred 
to Truth, to Christ, and the Church,* — to Truth Im- 
mortal, to Christ the Comforter, to the Holy Church 
Universal. Let the flame spread from steeple to stee- 
ple, from hill to hill, from island to island, from con- 
tinent to continent, till the long lineage of fires shall 
illumine all the nations of the earth, animating them 
to the holy contests of Know epee, Justice, Beauty, 
Love. 


*The legend on the early seal of Harvard University was Veritas. 
The present legend is Christo et Ecclesia. 
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No high, heroic song, no lyric lay, 
No lover’s tale, shall win your ears to-day ; 
A serious purpose claims the earnest Muse — 


Our Country, and its Hopes, the theme I choose. 


THERE are who deem our love should not embrace 
A smaller circle than the human race; 
Who find a home where’er their sail is furled; 
Whose native land and country is the World. | 
As, when we gaze into the depths of night, 
All space is swallowed in the infinite ; 
Vast orbits and diameters are lost, 
And mighty stars but points at random tost; 
So, from these transcendental heights, the eye 
Can see nought smaller than Humanity ; 
The love of Land seems narrow, selfish, blind, 


And Patriotism treason to mankind ! 
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But Nature laughs at such philanthropies ; 

She leads her children on by just degrees, 

From household loves to larger charities ;— 
Teaches the parent’s bosom to expand 

From love of Home to love of Native Land, 
Until, through these dear ties, the race grows dear, 


And so we find the distant in the near. 


Fair on the bosom of the Augean deep, 
Lemnos and ‘Tenedos in beauty sleep ; 
In paler glory, on the Italian sky, 
The marble palaces of Venice li ; 
But not so near to me are Greece and Rome, 
As Boston Common and our State-House Dome. 
Ida and Athos may be reverend names — 
Ascutney and Wachusett too have claims. 
Honored be Massacuuserts’ barren land! 
Her Cape of granite and her Cape of sand; 
I love the breeze which fills her thousand sails, 
The factory music of her hundred vales, 
The white surf breaking in perpetual roar 
On the old lavas of her rugged shore! 
No! we are not Autocthones, just sprung 
From earth, and on the soil at random flung ; 


But every earnest thought, and act, and prayer, 
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Of former centuries, make us what we are. 

Into our bosoms flow the by-gone years; 

We grow from out our Fathers’ toils and tears. 
Woven in this web of circumstance from birth, 
Rooted and fed in this ancestral earth, 

By all the Past has given of thought and power, 
Our task is here, our hope the present hour. 
Not by self-will may we emancipate 

Our being from this golden chain of fate ; 

But by our faithful action, now and here, 


Reach higher duties and a broader sphere. 


Anp was it chance alone, or human skill, 
And not a deeper and diviner Will, 
Which brought the little Mayflower on her way, 
To moor by Saquish Head, in Plymouth Bay? 
Which moved those hero-souls to leave the strand 
Of dear Old England for this desert-land ? 
Which nerved them with that high, ideal hope, 
Gave to their vision such an ample scope, 
And made the Pilgrim, through his faith sublime, 
The Poet and the Prophet of his time ? 
Go, stand at night on Plymouth’s hill of graves, 
When the moon lights the Mayflower’s track of 


waves ; 
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The Founders of a Nation—there they hie; 
Their minster-dome the over-arching sky ; 

Their land the guardian of their sacred sleep ; 
Their dirge the moaning of the restless deep. 
To be the heralds of a brighter day, 

The broad foundations of a Race to lay, 
God-driven, across the ocean they were sent, — 
Those massive pillars are their monument ; 

And sharpest censure is but light dust blown 


Into their names, deep carved upon that stone. 


O, not in vain those labors, nor in vain 
An after generation’s toil and pain, 
When, ’mid the terrors of the battle-storm, 
Our Country took an independent form; 
When in their strength the Founders of the State, 
The Nation’s Founders strove to emulate ; 
Into the Politician’s frigid art 
Scattering some germs of living faith and heart; 
As seeds of life on polar icebergs grow, 
Reddening the surface of the Arctic snow. 
They framed our Union on the broadest plan; 
The Equality and Brotherhood of man. 
In midnight darkness, their prophetic eye 
Saw the bright dawn of Human Liberty. 
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Ah! not in vain their toils, for souls like these, 


Predict and make their Country’s destinies. 


Bur turn to darker views the impartial ear, 
And listen to a censor more austere. 
The Reason of to-day, with critic eyes 
All shows must pierce, all customs analyze ; 
Commands Profession to become an Act; 
Admits no step from Theory to Fact. 
That stern voice says, Yes! they were noble ones — 
But what and where are their degenerate sons? 
Yes! they were men of History, and its page 
Shall call their epoch our Heroic Age. 
But what the Heroism of to-day? 
To make a helpless neighboring State our prey ! 
And what the Statesman’s noble exploit now? 
To plead for Slavery with unblushing brow ;— 
Proving, that for a man with colored skin, 
Freedom ’s a curse, and Liberty a sin! 
That “all are equal” is a maxim true, 
Not for the Negro, but for me and you. | 
That Freedom’s shrine must tremble from its place, 
Except a Slave be fettered at its base! 
Such sophistries now tingle in the ear, 


Which the South utters and the North must hear. 
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Tue Roman patriot calmly dared. defy 
The darkening terrors of the tyrant’s, eye; 
No rage of crowds, for evil ends combined, : 
Could for a moment shake his solid mind. 
Our modern Politicians’. punier race . 

March humbly in the Party’s tightening trace ; 
For spoils and office meekly take the yoke, 
And eat.the bravest words they ever spoke! 
As Caucus orders, vote, and think, and feel, 
Ground to the dust by Party’s iron heel; 
Cato’s atrocious soul and Chatham’s pride 


Not theirs— with milder virtues satisfied. 


O, saddest sight of earth! when ardent Youth 
Sells, for low bribes, its early dream of: Truth; 
O, tragic story! when the mighty brow, 

Where Genius sets its seal, has learned to bow; 
When the deep insight, the wide grasping mind, 
The soul of fire, by Providence designed 

To be the leader in a noble cause, 

The heroic. advocate of righteous laws, 

Alone, the hireling troops of power to breast, 
The champion of the fallen and the opprest, — 
Forsakes this post, which gods might stoop to share, 
For that small bribe, a Presidential Chair ! 
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Anp what though earth’s full harvests swell our 
stores, 
Though every breeze sweeps treasure to. our shores, 
Though hostile elements their feud forego, | 
For us their wondrous energies to show; 
Where fire and water, blending into steam, 
Make real the Arabian story’s wildest dream ; 
The panting Demon toils, his iron hands 
Turning with giant force the wheels and bands, 
Or, Darwin’s prophecy fulfilled, — “ Afar 
Drags the slow barge or speeds the sounding car,” — 
If, cursed with growing wealth, from day to day, 
The. Nation’s faith and courage melt away, 
And, Nature’s forces our obedient friends, 
We use majestic means for vulgar ends; 
Sending the lightning flash along the wire 
Only the market prices to inquire ; | 
Or bid the sun, with burning pencil, trace 
The stupid features of a sensual face; 
If in mere coin we put our sordid trust, 
Like poor Corregio, with the burden crushed ; 
If soul and heart are withered, what avails 


This harvest from the plough, the wheels, the sails? 


Anp if our land’s Heroic day is fled, 


Have we Romance, Art, Poetry, instead ? 
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There have been ages when the soul of Art 

Was poured abroad upon a Nation’s heart; 

When Genius filled the waters, woods, and skies, 

With forms of life and fair divinities. 

There, through the leaves which shade the haunted 
stream, 

The Naiad’s limbs in pearly lustre gleam; 

And in green forest-depths the Grecian ear, 

The Dryad’s gentle voice was used to hear. 

But modern bards expect no sights like these, 

Nor watch for meanings in the streams and trees. 

Our only Dryads now are lumberers stout; 

Our Naiads, gentlemen who fish for trout. 

We in our studies build the lofty verse, 

Nor find our books in brooks — but. the reverse ; 

Copy each others copies in our songs, 

Each stealing what to nobody belongs; 

As in the story to our childhood taught, 


Thieves came to rob a man—and he had nought. 


Tue Phidian Artist, on the Parthenon, 
Hung high in air his living groups of stone, 
Whose massive shoulders, turned against the sky, 
Though never to be seen by mortal eye, 
Sprang finely rounded from that touch divine, 


Each muscle finished to its smallest line. 
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Those dazzling forms, in their immortal youth, 
Proclaim their artist aimed at perfect truth; 
Carved for the gods, despised the crowd’s award, 
His art its own exceeding great reward. 

We, less precise, at no such niceness stick, 
Build the Church front of stone, its sides of brick ; 
Upon the tower we place a gilded clock, 


And on the wooden spire, a weather-cock! 


From the thick gloom of medieval night, 
Gushed out a roseate auroral light. 
Thrilled with new love, high Art awoke once more ; 
Not to repeat its miracles of yore ; 
Not now the Temple rose, severe and chaste, 
In the calm beauty of the Attic taste ; | 
But in a method unforeseen and new, 
The vast Cathedral, like a forest, grew — 
A tropic growth, exuberant and warm, 
Yet bound in larger unities of form. 
Its pillars, clustering like a grove of palms, 
Arched, overhead, their interlacing arms ; 
Soaring from earth, the spire sprang light and high, 
A web of marble lace against the sky — 
So slight, it trembled in the passing air; 
So firm, that earthquakes shook, and left it there! 
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We, too, the Pointed Style now cultivate, 
And learn from Pugin what to imitate ; 
Build: a Cathedral, but, the soul being lost, 
Get a poor copy at enormous cost. 
The wondering traveller, in our suburbs, sees 
Row upon row of Gothic cottages ; 
And, in his simple ignorance, admires 
Churches so small should have so many spires. 
Down Ann-Street crowds of country people pour 
To see a medieval : clothing-store. 
So poor, so trivial our attempts at art — 


So dull our Nation’s mind—so cold its heart! 


Tuus speaks our censor. What can we reply? 
Loath to admit, unable to deny, 
Our refuge is a phrase much used of late, 
Which calls our epoch “a Transition state”! 
Meaning, that this indeed is afternoon, 
But that we hope to have a morning soon. 
And wherefore not?—for genial Nature smiles 
As freshly now, as on the Grecian isles — 
Let but our eyes be opened, we should see 
In all her forms the same divinity. 
To-day, in our acquaintances and friends, 
Another Pantheon of gods she sends. 
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Blue eyed Athene is a friend of mine; 

I sometimes visit radiant Proserpine ; 

Upon the Prairies, where I went last year, 

1 saw Orion, shooting grouse and deer — 

And one bright Cynthia, whom I[ chance to know, 


I thus apostrophized, some years ago. 


TRIFORMIS DIANA. 


“ Terret, lustrat, agit, Proserpina, Luna, Diana, . 


Ima, superna, feras, sceptro, fulgore, sagitta.”’ 


L. 
So pure her forehead’s dazzling white, 
So swift and clear her radiant eyes, 
Within the treasure of whose light 
Lay undeveloped destinies, — 
Of thoughts repressed such hidden store 
Was hinted by each flitting smile, 
1 could but wonder and adore; 


Far off, in awe, I gazed the while. 


I gazed at her, as at the moon, 


Hanging in. lustrous twilight skies, 
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Whose virgin crescent, sinking soon, 
Peeps through the leaves before it flies. 
- Untouched Diana, flitting dim, 


While sings the wood its evening hymn. | 


I. 
Again we met. O, joyful meeting! 
Her radiance now was all for me, 
Like kindly airs her kindly greeting, 
So full, so musical, so free. 
Within romantic forest aisles, 
Within romantic paths we walked, 
I bathed me in her sister smiles, 


I breathed her beauty as we talked. * 


So full-orbed Cynthia walks the skies, 
Filling the earth with melodies, 

Even so she condescends to kiss 
Drowsy Endymions, coarse and dull, | 

Or fills our waking souls with bliss, 


Making long nights too beautiful. 


Ill. 
O, fair but fickle lady-moon, 


Why must thy full form ever -wane ? 
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O, love! QO, friendship! why so soon 
Must your sweet light recede again? 
I wake me in the dead of night, 
And start — for through the misty gloom 
Red Hecate stares —a boding sight! — 


Looks in, but never fills my room. 


Thou music of my boyhood’s hour! 
Thou shining light on manhood’s way ! 
No more dost thou fair influence shower 
To move my soul by night or day. 
O, strange! that while in -hall and street. 
Thy hand I touch, thy grace I meet, 
Such miles of polar ice should part 
‘The slightest touch of mind and heart! 
But all thy love has waned, and so 
I gladly let thy beauty go. 


TueEn speaks a modern prophet, with brow serene 
and fair, 

Believe not, O my brethren, the doctrine of Despair ; 

Believe not God has left the world —that Nature’s 


heart is old — 
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All courage fled, all romance dead, all manly fire 
grown cold. 

The undying soul, which moves the race, seeks still 
a new disguise — 

And Proteus-like, in changing masks, it cheats the 
straining eyes 

Of Pedants gazing backward, searching where 
once it stood, 

While by their side, unrecognized, it .pours its 


living flood. 


Loox not for Art where idle brows dream dis- 

tant from the throng, 

But where the rushing stream of men impetuous 
rolls along ; 

Not where the rich with Gothic roofs and Doric 
pillars play, 

But where the tempest sweeps our shores. Look 
out on Boston Bay! 

There floats the gem of modern Art, by no Palladio 
planned, 

The architecture of the sea, unrivalled on the land. 

The storms have moulded every curve to Beauty’s 
perfect line, 


The waters rounded every part to symmetry divine ; 
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The winds and waves, wild masters they, the just 
proportions taught, 

And with the safety and the speed, the Graces came, 
unsought. 

Can those who built the Parthenon, or Strasburg’s 
Minster, dare 

Their clumsy walls with this fair form in beauty to 

compare P | 

She sits so stately on the wave, so gracefully she 
bends, 

Leans from the breeze, and from her prow the 
rippling music sends ; 

And when the airs come fresh from land, her sails 
all drawing free, 

She skims so light, with pinions white, the darling 


of the sea! 


Nor think the Poet’s highest task, in our more 

earnest age, 34 

To entertain, with silky ia or fill an Album’s 
page ; . 

. For, as the flower precedes the fruit, the fruit attends 
the seed, 

So Poetry, the flower of life, consorts with Thought 
and Deed. 
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The Poet is a Warrior, doing battle for his kind — 

The Poet is a Hero, with spirit unconfined ; 

A lyric fount. shall burst from earth, and foam out 
free and far, 

When great Ideas arm themselves for spiritual war. 

With noble form and gleaming eye, I see the 
heroic child, 

With no low thought polluted, with spirit undefiled, 

As an angel pure, but passionate—a mountain- 
torrent bold, 

Whose leap is like a flashing flame, whose touch 
is icy cold. 

Him, our whole land shall nourish —him, shall all 
Nature teach ; 

The melodies of woods and. winds shall harmonize 
his speech ; 

The lofty forest’s lights and shades, and multitude 
of hues, 5 

Into his face a sylvan grace shall quietly infuse. 

Thoughts deep and calm, the caves shall lend, 
where winding dark below, 

Through many a labyrinthine mile mysteriously 
they go. 

There ancient Silence, undisturbed, holds her eternal 


reign — 
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Unheard, the thunders roll above —unheard, the 
hurricane. 

The grassy prairie rolling wide, a boundless 
flowery sea, 

Swept by unfettered breezes, shall make his soul 
more free. 

And where the solemn mountains breathe the chilly 
morning air, 

And wreaths of climbing vapors around their 
shoulders. wear, - | 

Far looking toward the breaking Day, bathed in 
its earliest beam, 

While misty Night still sleeps below, on valley, 
wood, and stream, 

His soul shall tower toward God and Truth, and 
catch the first bright ray — 

Which o’er the sleeping Nations comes, to wake a 
nobler day. 

Or where the Ocean rushes up, and breaks in 
shattering shock, 

Deep covering with tumultuous waves, the lone 
outstanding rock ; 

Then, baffled by the unyielding foe, falls off and 


rolls away, 
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Along the shore, with sullen roar, defeated of its 
pie 

The plainly speaking emblem shall teach him to 
oppose 

The firm, calm front of Reason, to the Passion of 

his foes. 

Thus armed, and thus accomplished, in him shall 
be combined 

All energies of thought and heart, all grace of 
form and mind. 

Then free from selfishness and fear, and ready for 
the strife, 

He on the battle-ground of Truth, shall dedicate 
his life 

To a conflict nobler far than. that where through 
the smoke was seen 

The squadron’s charge, while iron Death poured 
down the Palm Ravine. 

Far worthier shall this battle be, more terrible the 
blows, 

When thoughts deep-rooted in the mind, contend 
as deadly foes. . | 

Then fall the ancient Dogmas, and Lies long sanc- 
tified, 
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And Frauds, which, throned as customs, have God 
and man defied — 

Such heroes we may hope to see, when from our 
people’s veins 

The brute and savage instincts pass, and but the 


man remains. 


One such there was—and, O, if love or tears 

had power to save, 

He had not gone in all his bloom into that early 
grave. 

The beauty of a spotless life, an unstained purity, 

Spoke out from that transparent brow, from that 
unclouded eye. 

The modest energies of soul, the free and manly 
grace 

Which shone like summer sunlight from that sweet 
earnest face, 

Still live within all memories, as when we saw 
him last, 

And gray haired men yet mourn the boy, though 
twenty years have passed. 

O, classmates! had our Srurers lived, there had 


been little need 
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Of painting thus in empty words, what he had 
shown by deed. 

And, O, my friends! forgive the fault, if I have 
lingered long, 

To twine around that much loved name, the 


wreaths of this rude Song. 
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Tue literary festival which we are assembled to com- 
memorate is called Commencement. ‘To an interesting 
portion of my hearers it is the commencement of a new 
stage of life. ‘The ingenuous student, who has passed 
his term of years —a classical Olympiad — amidst the 
restraints of the academy, in the daily pursuits of the 
lecture-room, observant of forms, obsequious to the col- 
lege curfew, now renounces these restraints, heeds no 
longer the summoning bell, divests himself of the youth- 
ful gown, and here, under the auspices of Alma Mater, 
assumes the robe of manhood. At such a change, the 
mind and heart are open to receive impressions which 
may send their influence through remaining life. A sea- 
sonable word to-day may, peradventure, like an acorn 
dropped into a propitious soil, send upwards its invigo- 
rating growth, till its stately trunk, its multitudinous 
branches, and sheltering foliage shall become an orna- 
ment and a protection of unspeakable beauty. 

Feeling more than I can express the responsibility of 
the position in which, by your partial kindness, Iam now 
placed, 1 trust that what I shall say may be found not 
unworthy of careful meditation, and that it may ripen in 
all generous souls in no unwelcome fruits. I am to ad- 
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dress the Literary Societies of Amherst College, and my 
subject will naturally bear some relation to the occasion 
and to the assembly. But, though addressing literary 
societies, I feel that I should inadequately perform this 
office, if I spoke on any topic of mere literature without 
moralizing the theme; nor could I satisfy myself, — I 
trust I should not satisfy you, —if I strove to excite 
merely a love of knowledge, of study, of books, or even 
of those classics which, like the ancient Roman roads, — 
the Appian and Flaminian ways, once trod by return- 
ing proconsuls and tributary kings, — still continue the 
thoroughfares of nations. I may well leave these things 
to the lessons of your able company of instructors, and 
to the influences of this place ; nor, indeed, can I expect 
to touch upon any topic which has not already, under the 
various mingled teachings of the pulpit and the chair, 
been impressed upon your minds with more force than I 
can command. Still, I may not, perhaps, vainly indulge 
the hope, by singling one special theme, to present it 
with distinctness and unity, so that it may be connected 
in your minds, in some humble measure, with the grave 
and pleasant memories of this occasion. 

Standing on the threshold of life, anxious for its hon- 
ors, — more anxious, | trust, for its duties, — it is to you 
an important and interesting subject of inquiry, what 
should be your aims, and what your motives of conduct. 
The youthful bosom, filled with the examples of history, 
draws excitement from the praises which have been lav- 
ished upon those who have preceded us, and pants for 
fresh fields of distinction. The laurels of Miltiades 
would not suffer Themistocles to sleep. It is to be 
feared that a kindred sleeplessness or unrest consumes 
the early thoughts of many in our day, and that, in those 
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visions which, it is said, young men shall see, Fame and 
Glory too often absorb the sight. Let us turn our atten- 
tion in this direction, and endeavour to ascertain the true 
nature of these potent attractions, and to what extent 
they may be justly regarded. 


My subject will be Fame anp Grory. And now, as 
I undertake this discussion, I feel that I enter upon a 
theme which has become a commonplace of declamation, 
while it has filled the aspirations of many of the noblest 
natures that have lived. ‘The essay of the great Ro- 
man orator, De Gloria, which, surviving the wreck of an- 
tiquity, was lost in the darkness of the Middle Ages, can- 
not claim exclusive possession of the topic which he had 
fondly made his own; and a speaker in a Christian age 
may hope to combine some lights and illustrations which 
had not dawned even upon the exalted intellect of the 
righteous Heathen. 

Three questions present themselves: rst, What, ac- 
cording to common acceptance, are Fame and Glory? 
Second, To what extent, if any, are they proper or com- 
mendable motives of conduct, or objects of regard? and, 
Third, What are True Fame and Glory, and who are 
the men most worthy of honor? In the course of our in- 
quiry, we shall naturally be led to pass in review scenes 
and characters memorable in history, and to regard froma 
distance some of the dazzling heights of human ambition. 


I. In considering the first question, — What, according 
to common acceptance, are Fame and Glory ?—we must 
look beyond the words of poets, the eulogies of orators, 
and the discordant voices of history and philosophy. We 
must endeavour to observe these nimble-footed phantoms 
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from a nearer point of view, to follow their movements, 
to note their principles of life and growth, and to direct 
upon them the light of morality and religion. ‘Thus we 
may hope to arrive at a clear perception of their true 
character, and perhaps, in some minds, to disenchant 
their pernicious power and break their unhappy sorcery. 

Fame was portrayed by the poets of antiquity as a 
monster with innumerable eyes to see, innumerable ears 
to hear, and innumerable tongues to declare what she 
had seen and heard : — 

‘¢ Monstrum horrendum, ingens, cui quot sunt corpore plume, 

Tot vigiles oculi subter (mirabile dictu), 

Tot lingue, totidem ora sonant, tot subrigit aures.’’ * 
In this character, however, her office was different from 
that commonly attached to Glory. She was the grand 
author and circulator of reports, of news, of tidings, good 
or bad, true or false. Glory seems to have escaped the 
unpleasing personification of her sister, Fame. These 
two names were often used in the same sense; but the 
former more exclusively designated that splendor of re- 
nown which was so great an object of heathen ambi- 
tion. For our present purpose they may be regarded as 
synonymous, denoting, perhaps, with different degrees of 
force, the reputation which is awarded on earth for hu- 
man conduct. 

Glory, in its common acceptance, is, then, a form or 
expression of public opinion. It is the judgment which 
is uttered by fellow-mortals upon our lives or acts. It is 
the product of their voices. It is the echo of their char- 
acters and minds. Its value and significance are, of 
course, to be measured by the weight which is justly at- 
i heer ert ee 

* JEneis, Lib. IV. 181. 
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tached to this opinion. If the people from whom it pro- 
ceeds are enlightened, benevolent, and just, their favor 
may be a mark of true honor. If, on the other hand, 
they are ignorant, heartless, or unjust, their praise must 
be an uncertain index of real merit, varying always in 
accordance with the elevation, the mediocrity, or the deg- 
radation of their intellectual and moral character. 

This explanation may enable us to appreciate the dif- 
ferent foundations of Fame in different places and times. 
In early and barbarous periods, homage is exclusively ren- 
dered to achievements of physical strength, chiefly in 
slaying wild beasts, or human beings who are termed en- 
emies. ‘The feats of Hercules, which fill the fables and 
mythology of early Greece, were triumphs of brute force. — 
Conqueror of the Nemean lion and the many-headed hy-— 
dra, — strangler of the giant Anteus, — illustrious scav- 
enger of the Augean stables, — grand abater of the nui- 
sances of the age in which he lived, he was hailed as a 
hero, and commemorated asa god. And at a later time 
honor was still continued to mere muscular strength of 
arm. One of the most polite and eminent chiefs at the 
siege of Troy is distinguished by Homer for the ease with 
which he hurled a rock, such as could not be lifted even 
by two strong men in our day : — 


‘© A ponderous stone bold Hector heaved to throw, 
Pointed above, and rough and gross below ; 
Not two strong men the enormous weight could raise, 
Such men as live in these degenerate days; 
Yet this, as easy as a swain could bear 
The snowy fleece, he tossed and shook in air.’ * 


And this was Glory, in an age which had not yet 
learned to regard the moral and intellectual nature of 


* Tliad, XII. 537. 
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man, or that which distinguishes him from the beasts 
that perish, as the only source of conduct worthy of en- 
lightened renown. 

As we enter the polished periods of antiquity, ambi- 
tion gleams before us in new forms, while much still re- 
mains to attest the barbarism that slowly yields to ad- 
vancing light. At the Olympic games, all Greece jomed 
in competition for the prizes which were awarded to 
successful charioteers and athletes ; and victory here was 
hailed as a great Glory. Poets did not disdain to sing 
these achievements; and the odes of Pindar — the The- 
ban eagle, whose pride of place is still undisturbed in 
the Grecian firmament — are squandered in commemora- 
tion of these petty or vulgar contests. In Sparta, honor 
was accorded to the soldier only, who returned with his 
shield or on it. The heavenly arts of peace yielded a 
dismal precedence to the toils of war. ‘To these were 
dedicated life and sacred education. Athens, instinct 
with the martial spirit, did not fail to cherish the owl of 
wisdom with the spear of battle, that belonged to her 
patron goddess. Poetry, eloquence, philosophy, history, 
art, held divided empire with the passion for arms; so 
that this city is wreathed with a Glory other and higher 
than that of Sparta. And yet this brilliant renown, ad- 
mired through a long succession of ages, must fade and 
erow dull by the side of triumphs grander and _ holier 
than any achieved by force or intellect alone. 

Rome slowly learned to recognize labors which were 
not employed in war. In her stately and imperatorial 
tongue, virtue — that word of highest import — was of- 
ten restrained in its signification to vulgar martial cour- 
age. Her much-prized crowns of honor were all award- 
ed to the successful soldier. The title to a triumph, that 
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loftiest object of ambition, was determined by the num- 
ber of enemies destroyed, of whom at least five thousand 
must have been slain in battle without any considerable 
detriment to the Roman power. And her most illustrious 
characters cherished this barbarous spirit. Cato the Cen- 
sor, that model Roman, hearing that the Athenian ambas- 
sadors had captivated the youth of Rome by the charms 
of philosophy, abruptly dismissed them, expressing, with 
the spirit of a Mohawk Indian, his apprehension of its 
corrupting influence on a people whose only profession 
was war. Even Cicero, in his work of beautiful but check- 
ered morals, where heathenism blends with truth almost 
Christian, commends to youth the Glory of war, while he 
congratulates his son Marcus on the great praise which 
he had obtained from Pompey and the whole army, “ by 
riding, by hurling the javelin, and by enduring every kind 
of military labor.” * 

But the Roman, who was taught the Glory of war, was 
also told, as a last resort, to shun the evils of the world 
by taking his own life, — by falling on his sword, like 
Brutus, or opening his veins, like Seneca. Suicide was 
honorable, glorious. A grave historian has recorded the 
melancholy end of Marcus Cato at Utica, the general 
features of whose death are so familiar to English readers 
from Addison’s tragedy; first, the calm perusal of Plato’s 
Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, —then the 
plunging of the dagger into his body,— the alarm of 
friends, — the timely presence of aid, by which the wound 
was closed,— then, when the determined patriot was 
again left alone, a further ferocious persistence in his pur- 


ee Magnam laudem et a summo viro et ab exercitu consequebare, equitando, 
jaculando, omni militari labore tolerando.”” — De Officiis, II. 13. 
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pose till life was extinct; all this is crowned by the 
statement, that Cato, even by his death, gained great 
Glory.* 

Other stages of progress show still other elements of 
renown. ‘The Huns bestowed Glory upon the successful 
robber; the Scandinavians, upon the triumphant pirate ; 
while in Wales petty larceny and grossness of conduct 
_ were the foundations of Fame. There is a Welsh tale, 
a monument of the early manners of that mountainous 
district which so long withstood the power of England, in 
which a mother gives to her son the rules of conduct 
which shall secure an honorable name. ‘‘ Now, hear,’ 
says the ambitious mother to her child, “if by chance 
thou comest by a church, there chant thy Pater Noster. 
When thou seest victuals and drink to satisfy thy appe- 
tite, help thyself thereto. If thou shouldst hear a cry of 
distress, go and know the cause; but in particular, if it 
is the voice of a female. Should any precious jewel at- 
tract thy eyes, take it. Thus shalt thou acquire Fame.” + 
The processes of Fame, which are thus rudely displayed, 
were refined by the age of chivalry; but the vivid pages 
of Froissart show, that, while courtesy was introduced 
as a fresh and grateful element, the petty triumphs of 
petty personal encounters with the spear and the sword 
were the honorable feats by which applause was won 
and a name extended after death. And we may learn 
from old Michael Drayton, the poet, who has pictured 
the battle of Agincourt, the inhuman renown which was 
there obtained : — 


** Who would have Fame full dearly here it bought, 
For it was sold by measure and by weight ; 


* Dion Cassius, Lib. XLIII. c. 11. 


+ The Mabinogion, a Welsh tale, quoted in the notes to Southey’s Chron- 
icle of the Cid (53). 
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And at one rate the price still certain stood, — 
An ounce of honor cost a pound of blood.” 


It appears from the early literature of Spain, where 
chivalry found a favorite haunt, that brutality, assassina- 
tion, and murder were often accounted glorious, and that 
adventure in robbery and promptitude in vengeance were 
favorite feats of heroism. The Life of the Valiant Ces- 
pedez, a Spanish knight of high renown, by Lope de 
Vega, reveals a succession of exploits, which were the 
performances of a brawny porter and a bully. All the 
passions of a rude nature were gratified at will. San- 
guinary revenge and inhuman harshness were his honora- 
ble pursuit. With a furious blow of his clenched fist, in 
the very palace of the Emperor at Augsburg, he knocked 
out the teeth of a heretic, —an achievement which was 
hailed with honor and congratulation by his master, 
Charles the Fifth, and the Duke of Alva. Thus did a 
Spanish gentleman acquire Fame in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.* | 

Such have been some of the objects of praise in other 
places and times. Such has been the Glory achieved. 
Men have always extolled those characters and acts 
which, according to their knowledge or ignorance, they 
were best able to appreciate. Nor does this rule fail in 
its application to our day. The ends of pursuit vary still 
in different parts of the globe and among different persons, 
and Fame is awarded, in some places or by some persons, 
to conduct which elsewhere is regarded as barbarous. The 
North American savage commemorates the chief who is 
able to hang at the door of his wigwam a heavy string of | 
scalps, the spoils of war. ‘The New-Zealander honors the 


* Sismondi’s Literature of the South of Europe, Vol. IV. pp. 5-19. 
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sturdy champion who slays, and then eats, his enemies. 
The cannibal of the Feejee Islands — only recently ex- 
plored by an expedition from our shores —is praised for 
his adroitness in lying, — for the dozen men he has killed 
with his own hand, — for his triumphant capture, in battle, 
of a piece of tapa-cloth attached to a staff, not unlike 
one of our flags; and when he is dead, his club is placed 
in his hand, and extended across the breast, to indicate 
in the next world that the deceased was a chief and 
a warrior.* This is barbarous Glory! But among the 
nations professing Christianity, in our day, there is a pow- 
erful public opinion which yields honor to conduct from 
which we turn with disgust, as we discern it among the 
savages of our forests, or the cannibals of the Pacific. 
The triumphs of animal strength and of brutish violence 
are hailed as worthy sources of renown. With a perverse 
insensibility to the relative value of different services, the 
chances and incidents of war are exalted above all the 
pursuits of peace. Victors from fields moistened with a 
murdered brother’s blood, are greeted with the grateful 
salutations that are justly due to those only who have 
triumphantly fulfilled the grand commandments on which 
hang all the law and the prophets. 

Such is the controlling public opinion of our age and 
country. A people which regards success rather than 
those sacred objects for which alone success is worthy of 
desire, — which has not yet discerned the beauty of hum- 
ble and disinterested labors in the great causes by which 
the welfare of mankind is advanced, — which has not yet 
admired the golden link of harmony by which all efforts 
of usefulness are bound together, — which has not yet 


* Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, Vol. III. pp. 76, 80, 
98. 
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recognized as a vital truth the peculiar Christian senti- 
ment of Human Brotherhood, regardless of any difference 
of country, color, or race, — which does not feel, in the 
concerns of state as of private life, the enkindling su- 
premacy of those principles of Justice and Benevolence 
which irradiate with heavenly influences the home of the 
poor, the minds of the ignorant, and the solitude of the 
prison, which reveal the degradation of the slave, and 
the wickedness of war, while they exalt scholarship, in- 
vigorate eloquence, extend science and all human knowl- 
edge, — such a people, not unnaturally, sends the reflec- 
tion of its applause upon conduct less in harmony with 
truth, virtue, goodness, than with its own imperfect spirit. 
And this is what is called reputation, Fame, Glory, — 
fickle as a breeze, unsubstantial as a shadow. Well 
does the master poet of Italy say, — 


‘¢ Naught is this mundane Glory, but a breath 
Of wind, that now comes this way, and now that, 
And changes name because it changes place.’’ * 


II. In determining that Glory is but a form or expres- 
sion of public opinion, — valuable, of course, only accord- 
ing to the character of those from whom it proceeds, — 
the way is prepared for the consideration of the second 
question, — To what extent, if any, is it a proper or com- 
mendable motive of conduct or object of regard ? 

In the clear light of those Christian precepts which or- 
dain exalted duties as the rule of life, this inquiry might 
be shortly answered. It may be well, however, to ob- 
serve it in other aspects. 

The subject of Glory occupied the minds of the philos- 
ophers of antiquity, who disputed much on its value. 


* Dante, Purgatorio, Canto XI. 100. 
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Chrysippus and Diogenes expressed for it their unbound- 
ed contempt, declaring that it was not worth so much as 
the reaching forth of a finger.* Epicurus, under the nat- 
ural guidance of his principles, enjoining repose and indif- 
ference to all public affairs, necessarily inculcated a simi- 
lar contempt. His views were sententiously expressed in 
the precept of his school, Conceal thy life, while he did not 
hesitate to counsel his disciples to avoid regulating their 
conduct by the opinion of others or the reputation of the 
world. But it has been pleasantly remarked, that even 
this philosopher, in his dying moments, relaxed in that 
insensibility which he had enjoined, — that he then dwelt 
upon the pleasure derived from the memory of his teach- 
ings, and by his will expressly ordered his heirs, after 
his death, to provide, in every recurring month of Janu- 
ary, a festival in honor of the day of his birth.t 

On the other hand, Carneades maintained distinctly 
that Glory was to be sought for its own sake, — an opin- 
ion which has not failed to find much sympathy and many 
followers.{ Aristotle regarded it as the greatest and 
most invaluable of external goods, and warned against 
two extremes, both, in his opinion, equally vicious, — ex- 
cess in seeking it and in avoiding it.§ But it is to the 
great Roman orator that we are to look for the most vivid 
defence of this, the master-passion of his youth, his man- 
hood, and age. 


The influence which Cicero has exerted over the opin- 


* Cicero, De Finibus, Lib. III. ¢. 17. 
+ Montaigne’s Essays, Book II. ch. 16, Of Glory. The will is pre- 


served in the Life of Epicurus, by Diogenes Laertius, Lib. X. See, also, 
Cicero, De Finibus, Lib. II. ¢. 30, 31. 


{ Cicero, De Finibus, Lib. TIT. c. 17. 
§ Aristotle, Ethics, Lib. II. c. 7; Lib. IV. c. 3, 4. 
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ions of mankind renders it not improper to dwell with 
some care upon this feature of his character. Of a less 
solid understanding than Demosthenes or Aristotle, — the 
first of whom, in his most masterly oration, vindicated 
for himself a crown, the badge of Glory, while the latter, 
as we have already seen, was not insensible to its attrac- 
tions, — he is more conspicuous than either for the ear- 
nestness and constancy with which he displays its influ- 
ence, for the frankness with which he recognizes it as a 
supreme motive and reward, and for the seductive elo- 
quence with which he commends it as an object of vehe- 
ment and perpetual ambition. On his return from those 
studies in Athens by which his skill as an orator was so 
much enhanced, he consulted the Oracle at Delphi, — not 
to learn how best his great powers and accomplishments 
might be devoted to the good of mankind, but by what 
means he might soonest arrive at the height of Glory. 
The answer of the Oracle, though imperfect and heathen, 
was in a higher mood than the inquiry. It was, By 
making his own genius, and not the opinion of the people, 
the guide of his life. Arrived in Rome, he was fired by 
the Fame of Hortensius at the bar, and commenced his 
forensic career in emulous rivalry with that illustrious 
lawyer. In all the manifold labors of his subsequent life, 
as orator, statesman, general, rhetorician, poet, historian, 
critic, and philosopher, the aspiration for renown was the 
Labarum by which he was guided and inspired. It was 
to him the pillar of fire by night and the cloud by day. 
In Cicero, this sentiment was ennobled, so far as a de- 
sire so selfish can be, by the eminent standard which he 
established for the Glory that he coveted. In one of his 
orations, he characterizes it as “the illustrious and ex- 
tended Fame of many and great deserts, either towards 
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friends, or towards country, or towards the whole race of 
men.” * And again, in the calmness of those philosophi- 
cal speculations by which his name has been exalted, not 
less than by the eloquence which crushed Catiline, which 
won the clemency of Cesar, and blasted the character 
of Antony, he declares that “‘ Glory is the consenting 
praise of the good, —the incorrupt voice of the best 
judges of excellent virtue, resounding to virtue as an echo, 
which, as it is for the most part the companion of right- 
eous conduct, ought not to be repudiated by good men.” ¢ 
This is, indeed, a picture of True Glory; nor were there 
any occasion of criticism, if he had striven to do the 
good works to which Fame resounds as an echo, without 
regard to his own personal advancement. 

But howsoever elevated his conception of Glory, he 
still sought it for its own sake. He wooed it with the 
ardor of a lover, and embraced it as the bride of his 
bosom. In that unsurpassed effort for his early teacher, 
the poet Archias, where the union of literary and profes- 
sional studies is vindicated with a beauty equal to the 
cause, he makes a public profession of his constant desire 
for Fame. In quoting his words on that occasion, I pre- 
sent, perhaps, the most eloquent and engaging vindication 
of this sentiment which has ever fallen from mortal lips, 
while it is a passage which has doubtless exercised an 
important influence upon the opinions of many minds. 
‘Nor is this,” says he,f “to be dissembled, which can- 
not be concealed, but is to be openly avowed; we are 
all drawn by the love of praise, and the best man is guid- 
ed chiefly by the love of Glory. The very philosophers 
themselves, even in those little books, which they write in 


* Pro Marcello, 8. + Tusc. Quest. Lib. II. ec. 2. { Pro Archia, 11. 
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the contempt of Glory, inscribe their own names; they 
wish to be praised, and to have their names perpetuated, 
even in the productions in which they despise Fame and 
FeNOWRYS. oi . And now, my judges, I will declare my- 
self to you, and confess to you my love of Glory, too 
strong, perhaps, but nevertheless honorable. ... . ; 
For virtue desires no other reward of its toils and perils 
but praise and Glory, which being withdrawn, what in- 
deed is there, which, in this so slender and brief span of 
life, may move us to such great labors? Surely, if the 
soul should anticipate nothing from posterity, and if it 
should bound all its thoughts by those regions by which 
the space of life is circumscribed, it would neither wear 
itself with so great labors, nor would it be fretted by so 
many cares and vigils, nor would it fight so often for life 
itself. Now a certain virtue fills the best men, which 
night and day excites and admonishes the soul with the 
spur of Glory, that the memory of our name be not lost 
with life, but be extended to all posterity.” ‘This, certain- 
ly, is most frank. And in another oration, Cicero sharp- 
ly declares, that no man has exerted himself with praise 
and valor in the perils of the republic, who was not drawn 
to it by the hope of Glory and a regard to posterity.* 
Thus distinctly recognizing human applause as an all- 
sufficient motive of conduct, and professing his own de- 
pendence upon it, we cannot be surprised at his sedulous 
efforts to fortify his Fame, nor even at the iterations of 
self-praise with which his productions abound. In that 
most interesting collection of his letters, — so much of 
which has been happily spared to us, disclosing the aims 
and aspirations of his life, — there is, however, most mel- 


* Pro C, Rabirio, 10. 
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ancholy evidence of the pernicious influence of this pas- 
sion, even in his noble bosom. With an immodest free- 
dom, which he vindicates to himself by the remarkable 
expression, that an epistle does not blush, he invites his 
friend Lucceius to undertake the history of that portion 
of his life rendered memorable by the overthrow of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy, his exile, and his return to his 
country; and, not content with dwelling on the variety 
and startling nature of the incidents, and the scope which 
they would naturally afford to the accomplished historian, 
whose Glory, he subtly suggests, may, in this way, be 
connected for ever with his own, as is that of Apelles with 
Alexander’s, he proceeds so far as openly to press his 
friend, if he does not think the facts worth the pains of 
adorning, yet to allow so much to friendship, to affection, 
and to that favor which he had so persuasively con- 
demned in his prefaces, as not to confine himself scrupu- 
lously to the strict laws of history or the requirements of 
truth.* Thus, in the madness of his passion for Glory, 
would he suborn that sacred verity which is higher than 
friendship, affection, or any earthly favor ! 

A character like Cicero, compact of so many virtues, 
resplendent with a genius so lofty, standing on one of the 
most commanding pinnacles of classical antiquity, still ad- 
mired by the wide world, hardly less than by the living 
multitudes that once chafed about the rostrum like a 


* Epistole ad Diversos, Lib. V. 12. The letter to Lucceius seems to have 
been a favorite, as it certainly is a most remarkable, production of its author. 
Writing to Atticus, he says, “ valde bella est,’’ and seeks to interest him in the 
same behalf. Ad Atticum, Lib. IV. '7.— Pliny, who looked tothe pen of Taci- 
tus for Fame, but in a higher spirit than Cicero, expressly declares, that he 
does not desire him to give the least offence to truth. ‘‘ Quanquam non exigo 
ut excedas rei acte modum. Nam nec historia debet egredi veritatem, et 
honeste factis veritas sufficit.”” — Plin. Epistole, Lib. VII. 33. 
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raging sea, and were stilled by the music of his voice, — 
such a character cannot fail to exert a too magical charm 
over the minds of the young, especially where his lessons 
harmonize with the weakness, rather than with the stern- 
ness, of our nature, — with the instinctive promptings of 
selfishness, rather than with that disinterestedness which 
places duty without hope of reward, without fear or 
favor, above all human considerations. It is most true, 
that he has lighted, in many bosoms, something of his 
own inextinguishable ardors ; and the American youth — 
child of a continent beyond the Atlantis of his imagina- 
tion, and nurtured by institutions which he had never 
seen, even in his vision of a Republic — feels a glow of 
selfish ambition, as he daily cons, in the tasks of the 
school, the writings of this great master. 

His influence is easily discerned in the sentiments of 
those who have felt the fascination of his genius. I may 
refer, by way of example, to Sir William Jones, a charac- 
ter of much purity, and of constant sympathy with the 
efforts for freedom and humanity, not less than with the 
various labors of learning and literature. In one of his 
early letters, he said that he wished ‘absolutely to make 
Cicero his model” ;* while in another he shows him- 
self a true disciple, by professing loyalty to the same mo- 
tive of conduct which animated the Roman. ‘“ Do not 
imagine,” says Jones, “that I despise the usual enjoy- 
ments of youth. No one can take more delight in sing- 
ing and dancing than I do; nor in the moderate use of 
Wine, nor in the exquisite beauty of the ladies, of whom 
London affords an enchanting variety ; but I prefer Glory, 
my supreme delight, to all other gratifications, and will 
pursue it through fire and water, by day and mght.” T 


* Teignmouth’s Life of Jones, p. 96. } Ibid. p. 126. 
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It will be proper now to pause, in this review of opin- 
ion, and endeavour, by careful analysis, to comprehend 
the moderate and Christian office of this sentiment, which 
is elevated to be a guide of conduct and an aim of life. 

That we are so constituted, that, at present, it does 
exert an imperious control over most minds, will not be 
denied. Its influence is widely and variously felt, though 
seeming to diminish with advancing years, with the 
growth of the moral and intellectual nature, with the 
development of the Christian character, and in proportion 
as the great realities of existence here and hereafter ab- 
sorb the soul. The child, in his earliest dalliance on a 
parent’s knee, is keenly sensitive to it. It is an element 
of that unamiable selfishness which then pervades his 
crude character, rendering him jealous and envious of the 
caresses and the petty praises that are bestowed upon 
another. His little bosom palpitates with the unrestrained 
ardors which, in children of a larger growth, have animat- 
ed conquerors and those whom the world has weakly 
called great. As he mingles with his playmates, the 
same passion enters into his sports, and attends even the 
exercises of the school. He is covetous of the evanescent 
applause that is bestowed upon eminence among his peers. 
He struggles for this fragile Glory, —a bubble blown by 
the breath of boys. 

A similar solicitude still continues in maturer years, 
modified, however, by the period and the circumstances 
of life. The youth, when putting away childish things, 
rarely forgets the sentiment of emulation. In the pursuit 
of knowledge, while not insensible to the desire of excel- 
lence, he is animated by the desire of excelling. I do not 
mention this for any purpose of austere criticism, but as 
a psychological fact, which all will attest. And when the 
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period of preparation gives place to that of action in the 
world, then this same sentiment which absorbed the child 
and animated the youth reappears in the confirmed am- 
bition of manhood. Now, under a loftier name, and with 
a mien of majesty, it beckons him to competition with the 
great masters of human thought and conduct, and fills his 
bosom with a pleasing frenzy. He is aroused by 
‘* the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
( That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days.’’ 

He burns to impress his name upon his age, and to chal- 
lenge, perhaps, the gratitude of posterity. For this he 
enters the lists with his voice, his pen, or his sword. 
Like Themistocles, he is rendered sleepless by the laurels 
of those who have gone before him; like Alexander, he 
sighs for some new world to conquer ; like Cesar, he 
pours his fruitless tears, because, at the age of the dying | 
Alexander, he has conquered nothing; like Cicero, he 
dwells upon the applause of men, and draws from it fresh 
inspiration to labor. ‘This is the Love of Glory, a sen- 
timent which lurks in every stage and sphere of life, — 
with the young, the middle-aged, and the old, — with 
the lowly, the moderate, and the great, — under as many 
aliases as a culprit ; but which, in all its different forms 
and guises, has one simple animating essence, the desire 
of the approbation of our fellow-men. It is by a touch 
of exquisite nature that Dante reveals the suffering spir- 
its, in the penal gloom and terrors of another world, 
clothed in the weakness of mortal passions, and uncon- 
scious of the true glories of Paradise, still tormented by 
the desire to be spoken of on earth.* 


*« Perd se campi d’ esti lochi bui, 
E torni a riveder le belle stelle, 
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This desire is native to the human heart. It is a nat- 
ural sentiment, implanted at our birth in the organiza- 
tion of our characters. It is kindred to those other self- 
ish sentiments and appetites whose office is to provide for 
our protection. It is like the love of wealth, or the love 
of power, — desires which all feel, to a certain extent, to 
be a part of their nature. Recognizing it, then, as one of 
the endowments which we have received from the hand 
of God, we may well hesitate to condemn its influence at 
all times and under all circumstances. It has been im- 
planted for some good purpose, and it is our duty to en- 
deavour to comprehend its true function. ‘This it will 
not be difficult to do. 

The Love of Glory is, then, a motive of human con- 
duct. But it is not the only motive. ‘The same Heay- 
enly Father, who has endowed us with the love of ap- 
probation, has also placed in our characters sentiments of 
a higher order, more kindred to his own divine nature. 
These are Justice and Benevolence, both of which, how- 
soever poorly developed or ill directed, are component 
parts of every human mind. ‘The desire of Justice, fill- 
ing us with the love of duty, is the sentiment which fits 
us to receive and comprehend the Christian injunction of 
doing unto others as we would have them do unto us. 
In the predominance of this sentiment, enlightened by 
intelligence, injustice becomes impossible. The desire 
of Benevolence goes further. It leads all who are under 
its influence to those acts of kindness, of disinterested- 
ness, of humanity, of love to our neighbours, which con- 
stitute the crown of the Christian character. Surely, 
such sentiments are celestial, god-like, in their office. 


Quando ti giovera dicere: Io fui, 
Fa che di noi alla gente favelle.”’ 
Inferno, Canto XVI. 82. 
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In determining the proper motives of conduct, it is ea- 
sy to perceive that the higher are more commendable 
than the lower, and that even an act of Justice and Be- 
nevolence loses something of its charm when it is known 
to be inspired by the selfish desire of human applause. 
It was the gay poet of antiquity who said that concealed 
virtue differed little from sepulchred sluggishness : — 


‘** Paulum sepulte distat inertie 
Celata virtus,’’ * 


But this is a heathen sentiment, alien to reason and to 
religion. It is hoped that men will be honest, but from a 
higher motive than because honesty is the best policy. 
It is hoped that they will be humane, but for nobler 
cause than the Fame of humanity. 

The love of approbation may properly animate the 
young, whose minds have not yet ascended to the appre- 
ciation of that virtue which is its own exceeding great 
reward.t It may justly strengthen those at a maturer 
age, who are not moved by the simple appeals of Justice 
and Benevolence, unless the smiles of mankind attend 
them. It were churlish, indeed, not to offer our homage to 
those acts by which happiness has been promoted, even 
though inspired by a sentiment of personal ambition, or 
by considerations of policy. But such motives must al- 
ways be considered as detracting from the perfect beauty 
even of good works. The Man of Ross, who 

‘‘ Did good by stealtn, and blushed to find it Fame,”’ 
was a character of real life, and the example of his vir- 
tue may still be prized, like the diamond, for its surpass- 
ing rarity. Let it not be disguised, however, that much 


* Hor. Od. Lib. IV. 9. 
+ ‘ Virtutum omnium pretium in ipsis est; non enim exercentur ad pro- 
mium ; recte facti fecisse merces.’’ — Seneca, Epist. 82. 
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is gained, where the desire of praise acts in conjunction 
with the higher sentiments. If ambition be our lure, it 
will be well for mankind if it unite with Justice and Be- 
nevolence. 

It may be asked, if we are to be indifferent to the ap- 
probation of men. Certainly not. It is a proper source 
of gratification, and is one of the just rewards on earth 
of human conduct. It may be enjoyed when virtuously 
won, though it were better, if not proposed as a special 
object of desire. The great English magistrate, Lord 
Mansfield, while confessing a love for popularity, added, 
in words which cannot be too often quoted, — “ But it is 
that popularity which follows, not that which is run after; 
it is that popularity which, sooner or later, never fails to 
do justice to the pursuit of noble ends by noble means.” 
And the historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, who was no stranger to the Love of Glory, has 
given expression to the satisfaction which he derived 
from the approbation of those whose opinions were val- 
uable. ‘If I have listened to the music of praise,” says 
Gibbon, in his Autobiography, “I was more seriously 
satisfied with the approbation of my judges. The can- 
dor of Dr, Robertson embraced his disciple. A letter 
from Mr. Hume overpaid the labor of ten years.” 

But while recognizing praise as an incidental reward, 
though not a commendable motive of conduct, we cannot 
disregard the evil influences which ensue, when its de- 
sire predominates over the character, and fills the mind, 
as is too often the case, with a blind emulation, chiefly 
solicitous of mere personal success. 'The world, which 
should be a happy scene of constant exertion and harmo- 
nious codperation, becomes a field of rivalry, competition, 
and hostile struggle. It is true that God has not given 
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to all the same excellences of mind and character; but 
he naturally requires more of the strong than of those 
who have been less blessed. The little which we may 
be able to do will not be cast in vain into His treasury ; 
nor need the weak and humble be filled with any vain 
emulation of the conduct of others. Let each of us act 
earnestly, according to the measure of his powers, — re- 
joicing always in the prosperity of his neighbour; and 
though we may seem to accomplish little, yet we shall do 
much, if we be true to the convictions of the soul, and 
give the high example of an unselfish devotion to duty. 
This of itself is success ; and it is at least within the am- 
bition of all. Life is no Ulyssean bow, to be bent only 
by one strong and certain arm. ‘There is none so weak 
as not to be able to use it. 

In the growth of the individual the intellect advances 
before the moral powers; for it is necessary to know 
what is right before we can practise it; and this same 
order of progress is also observed in the race. Moral ex- 
cellence is the bright, consummate flower of all progress. 
It is often the peculiar product of age. And it is then, 
among other triumphs of virtue, that duty assumes her 
high place, while all personal ambition is abased. Burke, 
in that marvellous passage of elegiac beauty where he 
mourns the loss of his only son, says, — ‘“ Indeed, my 
Lord, I greatly deceive myself, if, in this hard season, I 
would give a peck of refuse wheat for all that is called 
fame and honor in the world.” * And Channing, with a 
sentiment most unlike the ancient Roman orator, has 
said, — “I see nothing worth living for but the divine 


* A Letter to a Noble Lord. 
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virtue which endures and surrenders all things for truth, 
duty, and mankind.” * 

Such an insensibility to worldly objects and such an 
elevation of spirit may not at once be expected from all 
men, — certainly not without something of the trials of 
Burke or the soul of Channing. But it is within the 
power of all at least to strive after that virtue which it 
may be difficult to reach; and just in proportion as duty 
becomes the guide and aim of life shall we learn to close 
the soul to the allurements of praise and the asperities 
of censure, while we find satisfactions and compensations 
such as man cannot give or take away. ‘The world with 
ignorant or intolerant judgment may condemn; the coun- 
tenances of companions may be averted; the hearts of 
friends may grow cold; but the consciousness of duty 
done will be sweeter than the applause of the world, 
than the countenance of companion, or the heart of 
friend. 


III. From this survey of the nature of Glory, accord- 
ing to the common acceptance of men, and of its influ- 
ence as a motive of conduct, I advance to the third and 
concluding head of inquiry, — What are true Fame and 
Glory, and who are the men most worthy of honor? 
The answer has, perhaps, been already implied, if not 
expressed, in much of the discussion through which we 
have passed. But it may not be without advantage to 
dwell upon it more at length. 

It is evident, from an examination of the vicious and 
barbarous elements which have entered into the concep- 
tion of Glory in times past, that there must be a surer 


* Channing’s Works, Vol. II. p. 175. 
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and higher standard than any which has yet been gen- 
erally recognized. A degraded public opinion has nat- 
urally failed to appreciate excellences which were not in 
harmony with its own prejudices, while it has lavished its 
tegard upon conduct which we would gladly forget. 
Genius, too, in all ages (such is the melancholy story of 
Humanity), has stooped to be the sycophant, the apolo- 
gist, or the friend of characters never to be mentioned 
without disgust. The historian, the poet, and the phi- 
losopher, false to their sacred office, have too often pan- 
dered to the praise of those who should rather have been 
gibbeted to the condemnation of mankind. Lucan, 
the youthful poet of freedom, in his Pharsalia, offers 
the incense of adulation to the monster Nero ;* Quinc- 
tilian, the instructor, in his grave institutions of education, 
pauses to address the tyrant Domitian as holy ;+ Pater- 
culus, the historian, extols ‘Tiberius and Sejanus ;{ Sen- 
eca, the philosopher, in his treatise on Consolation, con- 
descends to flatter the imbecile Claudius ;§ while, not to 
multiply instances in modern times, Corneille, the grand- 
est poet of France, has prefixed to one of his tragedies || 
a tribute to the crafty and hateful miser, Mazarin ; and 
our own English Dryden has lent his glowing verse to 
welcome and commemorate a heartless and unprincipled 
monarch and a servile court. 

Others, too, while refraining, perhaps, from eulogy, 
have unconsciously surrendered themselves to the senti- 
ments and influences — the public opinion — of the age 


* Lib. I. 44-66, : 

} Quinctiliani Institutiones Oratorie, Lib. IV. Procemium. 
{ Paterculi Historie Romane, Lib. I. 127- 129. 

§ Seneca, De Consolat. §§ 26, 31. 

|| Pompée. 
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in which they lived, and have invested barbarous charac- 
ters and scenes —the struggles of selfishness and ambi- 
tion, and even the movements of conquering robbers — 
with colors too apt to fascinate or mislead. Not content 
with that candor which should never fail to guide our 
judgment, alike of the living and the dead, they have 
yielded their sympathies even to injustice and wrong, 
when commended by genius or success, or when coupled 
with the egotism of a vicious patriotism. Not feeling 
practically the vital truth of Human Brotherhood, and 
the correlative duties which it involves, they have been 
insensible to the true character — often to the shame — 
of those transactions by which it has been degraded or 
assailed, and in their estimate of conduct have departed 
from that standard of Absolute Right which must be the 
only measure of true and permanent Fame. 

But whatever may be the temporary applause of men, 
or the expressions of public opinion, it may be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that no true and permanent 
Fame can be founded except in labors which promote 
the happiness of mankind. If these are performed by 
Christian means, with disinterested motives, and with 
the single view of doing good, they become that rare and 
precious virtue whose fit image is the spotless lily of the 
field, brighter than Solomon in all his Glory. Earth has 
nothing of such surpassing loveliness. Heaven may claim 
it as its own. Such labors are the natural fruit of obe- 
dience to the Christian commandments of love to God 
and man. Reason, too, in harmony with these laws, 
shows that the true dignity of humanity is in the moral 
and intellectual nature, and that the labors of Justice and 
Benevolence, directed by intelligence and abasing that 
part of our nature which we have in common with the 
beasts, are the highest forms of human conduct. 
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In determining the praise of actions, there are four ele- 
ments to be regarded: first, the difficulties which have 
been overcome ; second, the means employed to overcome 
them ; third, the motives of the actions; and, fourth, the 
extent of good which has been accomplished. If the dif- 
ficulties have been petty, or the means employed low, 
vulgar, unchristian, barbarous, there can be little worthy 
of the highest regard, although the motives have been 
pure and the results beneficent. If the motives have been 
selfish, — if a desire of power, or wealth, or Fame in- 
truded into the actions, — they lose that other title to re- 
gard which does not fail to spring from beauty and eleva- 
tion of purpose, even where the conduct is mistaken or 
weak, and the results are pernicious. Horne Tooke 
claimed for himself no mean epitaph, when he asked this 
inscription for his tomb: — “ Here lies a man of good in- 
tentions.”” Still further; if little or no good arises from 
the actions, and they fail to be ennobled by any high 
and Christian motive, while the means employed are bar- 
barous and unchristian, and the difficulties overcome are 
trivial, then surely there can be little occasion for ap- 
plause, although worldly success or the bloody eagle of 
victorious battle shall attend them. 

And here we directly encounter the question, What 
measure of praise may be awarded to services in war, or 
to the profession of arms? ‘This question is important ; 
for, thus far, great generals and conquerors have attracted 
the largest share of admiration. ‘They swell on the page 
of history. For them is inspiring music, the minute-gun, 
the flag at half-mast, the trophy, the monument. Fame 
is a plant whose most vigorous shoots seem to have 
grown on fields of blood. Are these perennial, amaran- 
thine ? or are they destined to droop and fall to the 
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earth beneath the rays of the still ascending sun of 
Truth ? 

There are not a few who will join with Milton in his 
admirable judgment of martial renown : — 


‘“‘ They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assault. What do these worthies 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslaye 
Peaceable nations, neighbouring or remote, 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those, their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin, wheresoe’er they rove, 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy?’ * 


In harmony with this interesting testimony are the 
words of another of England’s most remarkable charac- 
ters, Edmund Waller, — himself a poet, an orator, a 
statesman, a man of the world,— who has left on record 
his judgment of ‘True Glory, in a valedictory poem, writ- 
ten at the age of eighty, when the passions of this world 
no longer obscured the clear perception of duty. At an 
earlier period of his life, he had sung of war. Mark the 
change in this swan-like note, which might disenchant 
even the eloquence of Cicero, covetous of Fame : — 


‘* arth praises conquerors for shedding blood ; 
Heaven, those that love their foes and do them good. 
It is terrestrial honor to be crowned 
For strewing men, like rushes, on the ground; 
True Glory ’t is to rise above them all, 

Without the advantage taken by their fall. 
He that in fight diminishes mankind 

Does no addition to his stature find ; 

But he that does a noble nature show, 
Obliging others, still does higher grow ; 


* Paradise Regained, Book III. v. 71. 
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For virtue practised such an habit gives, 
That among men he like an angel lives ; 
Humbly he doth, and without envy, dwell, 
Loved and admired by those he does excel. 


Wrestling with death, these lines I did indite; 
No other theme could give my soul delight. 

O that my youth had thus employed my pen, 
Or that I now could write as well as then! ’’ * 


Well does the poet give the palm to moral excellence ! 
But it is from the lips of a successful soldier, cradled in 
war, the very pink of the false heroism of battle, that we 
are taught to appreciate the literary Fame, which, though 
less elevated than that derived from disinterested acts of 
beneficence, is yet truer and more permanent far than 
any bloody Glory. I allude to Wolfe, the conqueror of 
Quebec, who has attracted, perhaps, a larger share of ro- 
mantic interest than any of the gallant generals in Eng- 
lish history. We behold him, yet young in years, at the 
head of an adventurous expedition, destined to prostrate 
the French empire in Canada, — guiding and encour- 
aging the firmness of his troops in unaccustomed difficul- 
ties, — awakening their personal attachment by his kindly 
suavity, and their ardor by his own example, — climbing 
the precipitous steeps which conduct to the heights of the 
strongest fortress of the American continent, — there, 
under its walls, joining in deadly conflict, — wounded, — 
stretched upon the field, — faint with the loss of blood, — 
with sight already dimmed, —his life ebbing fast, — 
cheered at last by the sudden cry, that the enemy is 
fleeing in all directions, — and then his dying breath min- 
gling with the shouts of victory. An eminent artist has 


* Of the Glory of God, Canto 2. 
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portrayed this scene of death in a much-admired picture. 
History and poetry have dwelt upon it with peculiar fond- 
ness. Such is the Glory of arms! But there is, happily, 
preserved to us a tradition of an incident of this day, 
which affords a gleam of a truer Glory.* As the com- 
mander floated down the currents of the St. Lawrence in 
his boat, under cover of the night, in the enforced silence 
of a military expedition, in order to effect his landing at 
an opportune promontory, he was heard to repeat to him- 
self that poem of exquisite charms, — then only recently 
given to mankind, now familiar as a household word 
wherever the mother-tongue of Gray is spoken, — the 
Elegy in a Country Church-yard. Strange and unaccus- 
tomed prelude to the discord of battle! And as the am- 
bitious warrior finished the recitation, he said to his com- 
panions, in a low but earnest tone, that he ‘‘ would rather 
be the author of that poem than take Quebec.” And 
surely he was right. ‘The Glory of that victory is already 
dying out, like a candle in its socket. ‘The True Glory 
of the poem still shines with star-bright, immortal beauty. 

But, passing from these high testimonies, let us observe 
the nature of military Glory. Its most conspicuous ele- 
ment is courage. This was placed by the ancient phi- 
losophers among the four cardinal virtues.t But it is 
evident, that, of itself, it is neither a virtue nor a vice. It 
is a quality which man possesses in common with a large 
number of animals. It becomes a virtue, when exercised 
in obedience to the higher sentiments, to promote Justice 
and Benevolence by Christian means. It is of an hum- 
bler character, if these objects are promoted by Force, or 


* Grahame’s History of the United States, Vol. IV. p. 50. 


} Aristotle seems to place it foremost among the virtues. Ethics, Book III. 
ch. 5, 
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that part of our nature which we have in common with 
beasts. It is unquestionably a vice, when, — divorced 
from Justice and Benevolence, — it lends itself to the 
passion for wealth, for power, or Glory. 

It is easy to determine that courage, — though that of 
a lion or tiger, — when employed in an unrighteous cause, 
cannot be the foundation of a true and permanent Fame. 
Mardonius and his Persian hosts in Greece, — Cesar and 
his Roman legions in Britain, — Cortés and his conquer- 
ing companions in Mexico, — Pizarro and his band of 
robbers in Peru, — the Scandinavian Vikings in their ad- 
venturous expeditions of piracy, —are all objects of un- 
hesitating condemnation. Nor can our applause attend 
the hireling Swiss, or the Italian chieftains of the Middle 
Ages, or the bought Hessians of the British armies, who 
sold their spears and bayonets to the highest bidder. 
And it is difficult to see how those, in our own day, who 
follow the trade of arms, careless of the cause in which it 
is employed, or excusing themselves by the orders of a 
fellow-mortal, can hope for greater sympathy. An early 
English poet, of mingled gayety and truth, Sir John Suck- 
ling, — himself a professor of war,—has placed in the 
mouth of a Soldier a confession, which I fear is too true, 
of the recklessness of his life : — 

‘*T am a man of war and might, 
And know thus much, that I can fight, 
Whether I am i’ th’ wrong or right, 
Devoutly.” 

Surely, no True Glory can be achieved in such a spirit. 
And is not this necessarily the spirit of the soldier, who 
is regarded only as a “machine,” and acts in unquestion- 
ing obedience to all orders? No command of govern- 


ment, or any human power, can sanctify wrong ; nor can 
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any rules of military subordination, — the product of the 
selfish craft of men, — nor any prejudices of an unchris- 
tian patriotism, dignify conduct in violation of the heaven- 
born sentiments of Justice and Benevolence. ‘The inspir- 
ing inscription at Thermopyle said, — “ Stranger, tell at 
Lacedemon, that we died here in obedience to her sacred 
laws” ; but the three hundred Spartans, who there laid 
down their lives, were stemming, in those narrow straits, 
the mighty tide of Xerxes, as it rolled upon Greece. 

To all defenders of freedom and their country the 
heart goes forth with cordial sympathy. May God de- 
fend the right! Their cause, whether in victory or de- 
feat, is invested with the interest which, from the time 
of Abel, has attached to all who suffer from the violence 
of their brother-man. But their unhappy strife can be 
regarded only as a token of the DISHONORABLE BARBA- 
rism of their age, —like the cannibalism of an earlier 
period, or the slavery of our own day.* 

Not questioning the right of self-defence, nor undertak- 
ing to consider the sanctions of the Institution of war, or 
its necessity in our age, we may all join in regarding war 
as an unchristian Institution and a melancholy necessity, 
offensive in the sight of God, hostile to the best interests 
of men. A field of battle isa scene of execution, — accord- 
ing to the laws of war, — without trial or judgment, with 


* Napoleon, at St. Helena, said that ‘‘ war was the practice of barbarians.” 
His brother Louis, in a striking phrase, has called it ‘‘ an organized barbar- 
ism.’’ An English essayist, whose writings enjoyed unexampled favor at the 
close of the last century, says, — ‘* While we are warriors, with all our preten- 
sions to civilization, we are savages.’ (Vicesimus Knox’s Essays, Vol. II. 
p. 233, No. XCIX.) At arecent dinner at the Thatched House Tavern, in 
London, given to a veteran British officer, Sir Harry Smith, he said: * It must 


be confessed, gentlemen, that ours is a damnable profession.”’? — Jerrold’s 
Weekly Newspaper. 
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a thousand Jack Ketches engaged in the dismal work. 
And yet the acts of hardihood and skill which are here 
displayed are often entitled “ brilliant.” The movements 
of the executioners, in gay apparel, are said to be “ bril- 
liant.” The destruction of life is « brilliant.” The re- 
sults of the auto da fé are “ brilliant.” The day of this 
mournful tragedy is enrolled as “brilliant.” And a 
Christian people are summoned to commemorate with 
honor a scene which should rather pass from the recollec- 
tion of men. 

Let us be willing to be taught by a Heathen example, 
even that of martial Rome. Recognizing the fellowship 
which springs from a common country, the conflicts 
between citizens were regarded as fratricidal. Civil 
war was branded as guilt and crime. ‘The array of op- 
posing forces, drawn from the bosom of the same com- 
munity, knit together by the same political ties, was pro- 
nounced to be impious, even where they appeared under 
such well-cherished names as Pompey and Cesar : — 


‘¢ Impia concurrunt Pompeii et Cesaris arma.’’ * 


* Lucan. Pharsalia, Lib. VII. 195. The terms which are employed by the 
Roman writers, in describing civil war, implicate both sides in its guilt and 
dishonor. Such phrases as the following occur in the Pharsalia of Lucan : — 
<< ciwile nefas”’ (Lib. IV. 172) ; ‘‘ civilis Erinnys’’ (IV. 187) ; “‘ crimen civile 


videmus’’? (VIL. 398). Eutropius says: — ‘‘ Huic jam bellum civile succes- 
sit, exsecrandum et lacrymabile.”’ (Historie Romane, Lib. VI.) Of the war 
between Sylla and Marius, Florus says : — ‘‘ Hoc deerat unum populi Romani 


malis, jam ut ipse intra se parricidiale bellum domi stringeret; et in urbe media 
ac foro, quasi arena, cives cum civibus suis gladiatorio more concurrerent. 
AMquiore animo utcunque ferrem, si plebeii duces, aut si nobiles, mali saltem, 
ducatum scelert prebuissent ; quum vero, pro facinus! qui vivi! qui impera- 
tores! decora et ornamenta seculi sui, Marius et Sylla, pesstmo facinori suam 
etiam dignitatem prebuerunt.’’ (Lib, II. cap. 21.) The condemnation of the 
historian is here aroused, not because of the wickedness of a contest among 
fellow-men, but among fellow-citizens, and because illustrious personages joined. 
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As a natural consequence, the victories in these frater- 
nal feuds were held to be not only unworthy of praise, 
but not to be mentioned without blame. Even if counte- 
nanced by justice or dire necessity, they were none the less 
mournful. No success over brethren of the same country 
could be the foundation of true honor. And so firmly was 
this principle embodied in the very customs and institutions 
of Rome, that no thanksgivings or religious ceremonies 
were sanctioned by the Senate in commemoration of such 
success; nor was the triumph permitted to the conquering 
chief whose hands were red with the blood of his fellow- 
citizens. Czesar even forbore to send any herald or mes- 
senger of his unhappy victories, but looked upon them 
with shame.* 


init. But he is impartial in condemning the guilt of both sides. Marius and 
Sylla alike are treated as criminals. The same judgment seems to be ex- 
pressed with regard to Cesar and Pompey. “ Cesaris furor atque Pompei, 
urbem, Italiam, gentes, nationes, totum denique qua patebat imperium, quodam 
quasi diluvio et inflammatione corripuit ; adeo ut non recte tantum civile dicatur ; 
ac ne sociale quidem; sed nec externum; sed potius commune yguoddam ex 
omnibus, et plus quam bellum.’’ (Florus, Lib. IV. cap. 2.) His description of 
what was called the Social War contains a principle which must condemn 
equally all strife among cognate nations or states : —‘‘ Sociale bellum vocetur 
licet, ut extenuemus invidiam ; si verum tamen volumus, illud civile bellum 
fuit. Quippe quum populus Romanus Etruscos, Latinos, Sabinosque miscuerit, 
et unum ex omnibus sanguinem ducat; corpus fecit ex membris, et ex omni- 
bus unus est. Nec minore flagitio socit intra Italiam, quam intra urbem cives 
rebellabant.”? Lib. III. cap. 17. 

* Valerius Maximus, in his chapter on Triumphs, shows the manner in 
which the victories of civil wars were regarded. ‘ Although,” he says, ‘‘ any 
one should perform illustrious and highly useful acts to the republic in civil 
war, he was not on this account hailed as Imperator ; nor were any thanks- 
givings decreed ; nor did he enjoy a triumph or ovation ; because, howsoever 
necessary these victories might be, they were always regarded as mournful, inas- 
much as they were obtained, not by foreign, but by domestic blood. ‘There- 
fore Nasica and Opimius sorrowfully slew, the one the faction of Tiberius 
Gracchus, and the other that of CaiusGracchus. Quintus Catulus, after subdu- 
ing his colleague, Marcus Lepidus, with all his seditious forces, returned to 
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Recognizing the Christian truth, that God “ hath made 


the city, showing only a moderated joy. Even Caius Antonius, the conqueror 
of Catiline, carried back to the camp the swords cleansed. Lucius Cinna and 
Caius Marius thirstily drained the blood of civil war; bué they forbore to ap- 
proach immediately the temples and the altars of the gods. So, also, Sylla, — 
who waged to a close many civil wars, — whose successes were most cruel and 
insolent, — at his triumph, after the establishment of his power, carried in his 
procession the pictures of many Greek and Asiatic cities, but of no town belong- 
ing to Roman citizens. It is grievous and wearisome to dwell longer on the 
wounds of the Republic. Nor did the Senate ever give the laurel to any con- 
queror, nor did any one desire that it should be given to himself, while any por- 
tion of the Commonwealth was in tears : ‘* Lauream nec Senatus cuiquam dedit, 
nec quisquam sib dart desideravit, civitatis parte lachrymante.’’ (Valerius Max- 
imus, Lib. Il. cap. 8, $7.) Florus, at the close of his chapter on the war with 
Sertorius, says, that the conquering generals wished that this should be con- 
sidered a foreign, rather than a civil war, that they might triumph: “ Victores 
duces eaternum id magis quam civile bellum videri voluerunt, ut triumpharent.”’ 
(Florus, Lib. IIT. cap. 22.) Cesar did not triumph over Pompey ; but, at a 
later day, shocked his fellow-citizens by a triumph over the sons of that leader. 
‘¢ All the world,’’ says Plutarch, in his life of Cesar, ‘‘ condemned his triumph- 
ing in the calamities of his country and rejoicing in things which nothing could 
excuse, either before the gods or men, but extreme necessity. And it was the 
more obvious to condemn it, because, before this, he had never sent any mes- 
senger or letter to acquaint the public with any victory he had gained in the 
civil wars, but was rather ashamed of such advantages.” 

A similar judgment of the contests and battles between citizens may be 
found in other writers. Appian, speaking of Caius Gracchus, says, that “ all 
averted their countenances from him, as a man polluted with the blood of a citi- 
zen.”’ (De Bellis Civilibus, Lib. I. c. 25.) And the same author, when de- 
scribing the triumphs of Cesar, says, that “‘he was ashamed professedly to 
triumph over the Romans, his own fellow-citizens, as thes would not be cred- 
itable to himself, and would be shameful and disagreeable to the Roman people.” 
(Lib. II. c. 101.) We may also follow this sentiment in the History of Dion 
Cassius. After describing the victory over Catiline, he says, that “‘ the victors 
much deplored the Commonwealth, because they had slain so many and such 
persons, ALTHOUGH susTLY, but nevertheless citizens and allies.”? (Lib. 
XXXVII. §40.) Thus the justice of the war did not make it a source of 
Glory. Dion says, that Pompey, after his success over Cesar at Dyrrachium, 
“did not speak boastfully of it, nor did he wreathe his fasces with laurel, deem- 
ing it unworthy to do this on account of citizens conquered, nor did he send let- 
ters to the Republic announcing his acts.”” (Lib, XLI. §52.) The manner 
in which he alludes to Cesar’s conduct is also in harmony with the other 
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of one blood all nations of men,” * and that all his chil- 
dren are brethren, the distinctions of country disappear, 
and ALL WAR BECOMES FRATRICIDAL, Where victory can 
be achieved only by shedding a brother’s blood. The 
soul shrinks from the contemplation of the scene, and, 
while refusing to judge the act, confesses its unaffected 


sadness. 
‘‘ The pomp is darkened and the day o’ercast.”’ 


It was natural that the ancient Heathen, who were 
strangers to the sentiment of Human Brotherhood, should 
restrain their regards to the narrow circle of country, as 
if there were certain magical lines within which strife 
and bloodshed are a shame and a crime, while beyond 
this pale they may become a great Glory. On entering 
battle, the Spartans sacrificed to the Muses, solicitous of 
the countenance of those Divinities, to the end that their 
deeds of hardihood might be worthily described, deeming 
it a heavenly favor that witnesses should behold them. 
Not so the Christian. He would rather pray that the re- 


Heathen writers. ‘‘Czesar,’’ he says, ‘sent no letters to the Republic on 
the battle of Pharsalia, being unwilling to appear to rejoice in such a victory ; 
wherefore he did not celebrate any triumph on account of it.’? (Lib. XLII. 
$18.) But he pursued a different course with regard to his victory over 
the foreigner Pharnaces, which he announced to the Senate in that famous 
epigrammatic epistle, — ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.”” Dion says: — “ Caesar boasted 
much of this victory, although it was not conspicuous.’’ (Lib. XLIT. § 48.) 
The same historian alludes to his unseemly triumph over the sons of Pompey, 
‘having conquered no foreigner, but destroyed so large a number of citi- 
zens.” (Lib. XLIII. § 42.) Crowns were decreed to Octavius Cesar, after 
his victories over Antony ; “ but,’’ says Dion, ‘‘ they did not expressly name 
Antony, and the other Romans conquered with him, either at first or then, as 
if it was wrong to have holidays on account of them.’? (Lib. LI. §19.) And 
must not the Christian morality of our age declare that it is equally wrong to 


have holidays on account of any bloody success, even in a just contest, over 
our brother-men ? 


* Acts xvii. 26. 
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cording angel would blot with his tears all recollection of. 
the fraternal strife in which he was sorrowfully engaged. 

This conclusion, though repugnant to the sentiment 
of Heathenism, and also to the practice of Christian na- 
tions, stands on the adamantine foundation of the Broth- 
erhood of Mankind. It is because this truth is still im- 
perfectly recognized, that the Heathen distinction is yet 
maintained between cwil and foreign war. To the 
Christian, every fellow-man, whether remote or near, 
whether of our own or another country, is a neigh- 
bour and a brother; nor can any battle, between hostile 
villages, or towns, or states, or countries, be deemed oth- 
erwise than a shame, like the civil wars of Rome, which 
the poet aptly said could bear no triumphs : — 


‘¢ Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos.’’ * 


The same mortification and regret with which we regard 
the dismal contest between the brothers of one house- 
hold, the kinsmen of one ancestry, the citizens of one 
country, must attend the contemplation of every scene 
of strife; for are we not all, in a just and Christian 
sense, brethren of one household, kinsmen of one ances- 
try, citizens of one country, — the world? It is clear, 


* Tucan. Pharsalia, Lib. I. 12. 

} Who can think of the contest between the two brothers, Eteocles and 
Polynices, without feeling that both sides were wrong? Who would think of 
awarding Glory to Abel, if he had succeeded — in self-defence — in slaying 
his hostile brother, Cain? There is a play of Beaumont and Fletcher, in 
which two brothers are represented as drawing swords upon each other. 
When finally separated, they are addressed in words that might be applied 
to the contests of nations :— 

‘¢ Clashing of swords 
So near my house! Brother opposed to brother ! 
Hold, hold! Charles! Eustace ! 
. . But these unnatural jars 
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then, that no success in arms against our fellow-men, — 
no triumph over brothers, who are flesh of our flesh and 
bone of our bone,—no destruction of the life which 
God has given to his children, — no assault upon his sa- 
cred image in the upright form and countenance of man, 
—no effusion of the blood of any human being, under 
whatever apology of necessity it may be vindicated, can be 
the foundation of Christian Fame. 

Adverse as such conclusion may seem to the preju- 
dices of mankind, it cannot fail to meet sympathy in the 
refined and religious soul, and the inner heart of man; 
while it is in harmony with those expressions, or imper- 
fect utterances, which, in all ages, have borne testimony 


Arising between brothers, should you prosper, 
Would shame your victory.” 
The Elder Brother, Act Wy SCL. 

The unreasonableness of expecting any True Glory in such a contest is felt 
by all, at the present day, though there have been monsters or’ barbarians 
who gloried even in a kinsman’s blood. Massinger, in his play of The Un- 
natural Combat, has portrayed such a character. A father and son are rep- 
resented as fighting with each other. The father is victorious. His exulta- 
tion in the death of his son is not unlike that which often attends the victo- 
ries of Christian nations : — 


‘¢ Were a new life hid in each mangled limb, 
I would search and find it; and howsoe’er to some 
I may seem cruel thus to tyrannize 
Upon this senseless flesh, I glory in it, 
pice see onyafalling: iedories 
Being made up again, and cemented 
With a son’s blood.”’ 


The father, with hands wet with a son’s blood, is thus addressed : — 


“The conqueror that survives 
Must reap the harvest of his bloody labor ; 
Sound all loud instruments of joy and triumph.” 
Gt caus 


The soul revolts from such a triumph; but how does this differ from the tri- 
umphs of war? 
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to the virtue whose true parent is Peace.* The loving 
admiration, which spontaneously follows the Christian 
graces of the Scipios, has often hesitated in presence of 
those scenes of blood which gave to them the unwelcome 
eminence of the “two thunderbolts of war.””? The hom- 
age which has ever been freely accorded to the acts of 
forbearance, of generosity, or forgiveness, which glow se- 
renely by the spectral glare of battle, has been a tacit re- 
buke to the hostile passions whose triumphant rage con- 
stitutes the Glory of arms. The wail of widows and 
orphans, and the sorrows of the innumerable compa- 
ny of mourners, refusing to be comforted, have often 
checked even the gratulations of success. Stern war- 
riors, too, in the paroxysm of victory, have, by their un- 
willing tears, vindicated humanity, and condemned even 
their own triumphs. It has happened to more than one, 
in the dread extremities of death, to look back upon his 
career with regret, or perhaps, like the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, of France, to confess that he would cherish more 
deeply the memory of a cup of cold water given to a fel- 
low-creature in poverty and distress, than all his victories, 
with their scenes of blood, desolation, and death.t ‘Thus 


* «J will do him so much good, that I will force him to love me in spite of 
himself,’? was the language of Henry the Fourth with regard to one of his 
enemies of the League. And on another occasion, when exhorted to treat 
certain captured towns with rigor, he said, in words which will outlive his 
victories, — ‘‘ The satisfaction we derive from vengeance endures only for a 
moment; that which we draw from clemency is eternal.” 

+ Biographie Universelle, article Luxembourg. The Baroness Riedesel, in 
her letters, describing the expedition of General Burgoyne, says, that General 
Fraser, who was killed at Saratoga, was to have dined with her on the day of 
his death. The table, which was prepared for dinner, was immediately re- 
moved and a bed placed in its stead. Such words as these were often heard, 
amidst the groans of the dying soldier: —‘‘ O dad ambition! poor General 
Burgoyne! poor Mistress Fraser ! ”? — Letters, &c., p. 169. 
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has ever spoken the heart of man. No true Fame can 
flow from the fountain of tears. 

Satire has often touched to the quick the achievements 
of war and the characters of conquerors ; — 


‘¢ Heroes are much the same, it is agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede.’’ 


It has laid bare the pettiness of the passions which ani- 
mate them, and the unsubstantial nature of their renown. 
Rabelais, who wrote in an age when Peace seemed only 
a distant vision, and whose own soul doubtless failed to 
appreciate its true glories, has given expression to those 
opinions, often vague and undefined, which have their 
origin in the depths of the human soul. In that strange 
compound of indecency, satire, humor, effrontery, and 
learning, the Life of Pantagruel, one of his characters, 
after being very merry in hell, talking familiarly with Lu- 
cifer, and penetrating to the Elysian fields, recognizes 
some of the world’s great men, but changed after a 
very strange manner. Alexander the Great was mend- 
ing and patching old breeches and stockings, and thus 
got a very poor living. Achilles was a maker of hay- 
bundles ; Hannibal, a kettle-maker, and seller of egg- 
shells. ‘All the knights of the Round Table were poor 
day-laborers, employed to row over the rivers of Cocytus, 
Phlegethon, Styx, Acheron, and Lethe, when my lords 
the devils had a mind to recreate themselves upon the 
water, as on like occasion one hired the boatmen at Ly- 
ons, the gondoliers of Venice, and oars of London; but 
with this difference, that these poor knights have only 
- for their fare a bob or flirt on the nose, and in the even- 
ing a morsel of coarse and mouldy bread.” * 


* Book II. ch. 30. 
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But whatever may be the judgment of poets, of mor- 
alists, of satirists, or even of soldiers, it is certain that 
the Glory of arms still exercises no mean influence over 
the minds of men. The Art of War, which has been 
happily termed, by a French divine, the baleful art by 
which men learn to exterminate one another,* is yet 
held, even among Christians, to be an honorable pursuit, 
and the animal courage which it stimulates and develops 
is prized as a transcendent virtue. It will be for another 
age, and a higher civilization, to appreciate the more ex- 
alted character of the Art of Beneficence, — the art of 
extending happiness and all good influences, by word 
or deed, to the largest number of mankind, — while, in 
blessed contrast with the misery, the degradation, the 
wickedness of war, shall shine resplendent the True 

_Grandeur of Peace. All then shall be willing at least 
to join with the poett in saying, — 
** Though louder Fame attend the martial rage, 
*T is greater Glory to reform the age.’’ 


Then shall the soul thrill with a nobler heroism than that 
of battle. Peaceful industry, with untold multitudes of 
cheerful and beneficent laborers, shall be its gladsome 
token. Literature, full of comfort and sympathy for the 
heart of man, shall appear in garments of purer Glory 
than she has yet assumed. Science shall extend the 
bounds of knowledge and power, adding unimaginable 
strength to the hands of men, opening immeasurable 
resources in the earth, and revealing new secrets and 
harmonies in the skies. Art, elevated and refined, shall 


* ¢J,art militaire, c’est 4 dire, l’art funeste d’apprendre aux hommes a 
s’exterminer les uns les autres.’? — Massillon, Oraison Funébre de Louis le 
Grand. 

+ Waller. 
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lavish fresh images of beauty and grace. Charity, in 
streams of milk and honey, shall diffuse itself among all 
the habitations of the world. Does any one ask for the 
signs of this approaching era? ‘The increasing benefi- 
cence and intelligence of our own day, the broad-spread 
sympathy with human suffering, the widening thoughts 
of men, the longings of the heart for a higher condition 
on earth, the unfulfilled promises of Christian Progress, 
are the auspicious auguries of this Happy Future. As 
early voyagers over untried realms of waste, we have al- 
ready observed the signs of land. ‘The green twig and 
fresh red berry have floated by our bark; the odors of 
the shore fan our faces ; nay, we may seem to descry the 
distant gleam of light, and hear from the more earnest 
observers, as Columbus heard, after midnight, from the 
mast-head of the Pinta, the joyful cry of Land! Land! and 
lo! a New World broke upon his early morning gaze. 

A new order of heroes and of great men shall then 
be recognized, while the history of the past will be re- 
viewed, to re-judge the Fame that has been awarded or 
withheld. ‘There are many, who have found high place 
in the world’s praise, from whom the countenance of the 
righteous Future shall be averted, and who will at last 
encounter the neglect which has been thus far the lot of 
better men; but there are others, little regarded during 
their lives, sleeping in humble or unknown earth, who 
shall become the darlings of True Glory. At Athens 
there was an altar dedicated to the Unknown God. The 
time is at hand, when the company of good men, whose 
lives have been without record or monument, shall at last 
find an altar of praise. 

Then shall be cherished, not merely those who, from 
accident of birth, or in selfish struggles, have succeeded 
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in attracting the attention of mankind ; not merely those 
who have commanded armies in barbarous war; not 
merely those who have exercised power or swayed an 
empire ; not merely those who have made the world trib- 
utary to their luxury and wealth; not merely those who 
have cultivated knowledge, regardless of the elevation of 
their fellow-men. Neither present Fame, nor war, nor 
power, nor wealth, nor knowledge, alone, can secure an 
entrance to this true and noble Valhalla. Here shall be 
gathered those only who have toiled, each in his voca- 
tion, for the’ welfare of the race. Mankind will remem- 
ber those only who have remembered mankind. Here, 
with the apostles, the prophets, and the martyrs, shall be 
joined the glorious company of the world’s benefactors, 
—the goodly fellowship of the servants of truth and 
duty, —the noble army of statesmen, orators, poets, 
preachers, scholars, men in all walks and departments of 
life, who have striven for the happiness of others. If the 
soldier finds a place in this sacred temple, it will be not 
because, but notwithstanding, he was a soldier. 

God only ts great, is the admired and triumphant ex- 
clamation with which Massillon commences ‘his funeral 
discourse on the deceased monarch of France, called in 
his own age Louis the Great. It is in the attributes of 
God that we are to find the elements of true greatness. 
Man is great by the godlike qualities of Justice, Benev- 
olence, Knowledge, and Power. And as Justice and Be- 
nevolence are higher than Knowledge and Power, so are 
the just and benevolent higher than those who are in- 
telligent and powerful only. Should all these qualities 
auspiciously concur in one person on earth, then we 
might look to behold a mortal supremely endowed re- 
flecting the image of his Maker. But even Knowledge 
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and Power, without those higher attributes, cannot con- 
stitute greatness. It is by his goodness that God is 
most truly known; so also is the Great Man. When 
Moses said unto the Lord, — “ Show me thy Glory,” — 
the Lord said, — “I will make all my goodness pass be- 
fore thee.” * 

It will be easy now to distinguish between those who 
are merely memorable in the world’s annals and those 
who are truly great. If we pass in review the historic 
names to whom flattery or a false appreciation of char- 
acter has expressly awarded this title, we shall find its 
grievous inaptitude. Alexander, drunk with victory and 
with wine, whose remains at the early age of thirty-two 
were borne on a golden car through conquered Asia, was 
not truly great. Czesar, the ravager of distant lands, and 
the trampler upon the liberties of his own country, with 
an unsurpassed combination of intelligence and power, 
was not truly great. Louis the Fourteenth of France, 
the magnificent spendthrift monarch, prodigal of treasure 
and of blood, and panting for renown, was not truly 
great. Peter of Russia, the organizer of the material 
prosperity of his country, the murderer of his own son, 
despotic, inexorable, unnatural, vulgar, was not truly 
great. Frederic of Prussia, the heartless and consum- 
mate general, skilled in the barbarous art of war, who 
played the game of robbery with ‘human lives for dice,” 
was not truly great. Surely, there is no Christian gran- 
deur in their careers. None of the Beatitudes showered 
upon them their blessed influence. They were not poor 


* Exodus xxxiii. 18, 19. It was a saying of Heathen Antiquity, that to do 
good to a mortal was to be a God to a mortal, and this is the way to everlast- 


ing Glory: ‘ Deus est mortali juvare mortalem, et hec ad eternam Gloriam 
via.’? — Plin. Hist. II. 7. 
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in spirit, or meek, or merciful, or pure in heart. They 
did not hunger and thirst after Justice. They were not 
peacemakers. ‘They did not suffer persecution for Jus- 
tice’ sake. 

It is men like these, that the good Abbé St. Pierre, of 
France, in works that deserve well of mankind, has 
termed J/lustrious, in contradistinction to Great.* Their 
influence has been extensive, their power mighty, their 
names famous ; but they were grovelling, selfish, and in- 
human in their aims, with little of love to God and less 
to man. 

There is another and a higher company, who thought 
little of praise or power, but whose lives shine before 
men with those good works which truly glorify their au- 
thors. ‘There is Milton, poor and blind, but “ bating not 
a jot of heart or hope,” —#in an age of ignorance, the 
friend of education, —in an age of servility and vice, 
the pure and uncontaminated friend of freedom, — tun- 
ing his harp to those magnificent melodies which angels 
might stoop to hear, —confessing his supreme duties to 
Humanity in words of simplicity and power. “I am 
long since persuaded,” was his declaration, “that to say 
or do aught worth memory and imitation, no purpose or 
respect should sooner move us than love of God and 
mankind.” There is Vincent de St. Paul, of France, 
once in captivity in Algiers. Obtaining his freedom by 
a happy escape, this fugitive slave devoted himself with 
divine success to labors of Christian benevolence, to the 


* Tn alluding to petty or unworthy objects of ambition, St. Pierre employs 
a word for which there seems to be no English equivalent. He speaks often 
of the gilorioles, or little glories, which men seek. Lord Bacon uses the 
phrase ‘‘ false fames.”’ 

+ T act on Education. 
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establishment of hospitals, to visiting those who were in 
prison, to the spread of amity and peace. Unknown, he 
repaired to the galleys at Marseilles, and, touched by the 
story of a poor convict, personally assumed his heavy 
chains, that he might be excused to visit his wife and 
children. And when France was bleeding with war, he 
appeared in a different scene. Presenting himself to her 
powerful minister, the Cardinal Richelieu, on his knees he 
said, — “ Give us peace ; have pity upon us ; give peace 
to France.””* There is Howard, the benefactor of those 
on whom the world has placed its brand, whose charity 
— like that of the Frenchman, inspired by the single de- 
sire of doing good — penetrated the gloom of the dun- 
geon, as with angelic presence. ‘A person of more 
ability,” he says,t with sweet simplicity, “with my 
knowledge of facts, would have written better, but the 
object of my ambition was not the Fame of an author. 
Hearing the cry of the miserable, I devoted my time to 
their relief.” And, lastly, there is Clarkson, who, while 
yet a pupil of the University, commenced those life-long 
Jabors against slavery and the slave-trade, which have 
embalmed his memory. Writing an essay on the subject 
as a college exercise, his soul warmed with the task, and, 
at a period when even the horrors of the middle passage 
had not excited condemnation, he entered the lists, the 
stripling champion of the Right. He has left a record of 
the moment when his duty seemed to flash upon him. 
He was on horseback, on his way from Cambridge to 
London. “Coming in sight of Wade’s Mill, in Hert- 
fordshire,” he says,{ “I sat down disconsolate on the 


* Biographie Universelle, article Vincent de St. Paul. 
+ Howard’s State of the Prisons, p. 469. 
} Clarkson’s History of the Abolition of the Slave-Trade, Vol. I. p. 171. 
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turf by the road-side, and held my horse. Here a 
thought came over my mind, that, if the contents of my 
Essay were true, tt was time some person should see these 
calamities to their end.” Pure and noble impulse to a 
beautiful career ! 

Such are some of the exemplars of True Glory. With- 
out rank, office, or the sword, they accomplished immor- 
tal good. While on earth, they labored for their fellow- 
men ; and now, sleeping in death, — by their example 
and their works, — they continue the same sacred office. 
To all, in whatever sphere or condition of life, they teach 
the same commanding lessons of magnanimous duty. 
From the heights of their virtue, they call upon us to cast 
out the lust of power, of office, of wealth, of praise, of a 
fleeting popular favor, which “a breath can make, as a 
breath has made,” — to subdue the constant, ever-present 
suggestions of self, in disregard of those neighbours, near 
or remote, whose happiness should never be absent from 
our mind, — to check the madness of party, which so of- 
ten, for the sake of success, renounces the very objects of 
success, —and, finally, to introduce into our lives those 
lofty sentiments of Conscience and Charity which animat- 
ed them to such godlike labors. Nor should these be mere 
holiday virtues, to be marshalled only on great occasions. 
They must become a part of us, and of our existence, — 
ever present, in season and out of season, in all the 
amenities of life, —in those daily offices of conduct and 
manner which add so much to its charm, as also in those 
grander duties whose performance evinces an ennobling 
self-sacrifice. The first are as the flowers, whose odor is 
pleasant, though fleeting, — the latter are like the pre- 
cious ointment from the box of alabaster poured upon the 


head of the Lord. 
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To the supremacy of these principles let us all conse~ 
crate our best purposes and strength. ‘In so doing, let 
us reverse the very poles of the worship of past ages. 
Men have thus far bowed down before stocks, stones, in- 
sects, crocodiles, golden calves, — graven images, often 
of cunning workmanship, wrought with Phidian skill, of 
ivory, of ebony, of marble, — but all false gods. Let 
them worship in future the true God, our Father as he 
is in heaven, and in the beneficent labors of his children 
on earth. Then farewell to the Syren song of a worldly 
ambition! Farewell to the vain desire of mere literary 
success or oratorical display! Farewell to the distem- 
pered longings for office! Farewell to the dismal, blood- 
red phantom of martial renown! Fame and Glory may 
then continue, as in times past, the reflection of public 
opinion; but of an opinion, sure and steadfast, without 
change or fickleness, enlightened by those two suns of 
Christian truth, love to God and love to man. From the 
serene illumination of these duties, all the forms of self- 
ishness shall retreat, like evil spirits at the dawn of day. 
Then shall the happiness of the poor and lowly, and the 
education of the ignorant, have uncounted friends. The 
cause of those who are in prison shall find fresh voices, 
— the majesty of Peace other vindicators, — the suffer- 
ings of the slave new and gushing floods of sympathy. 
Then, at last, shall the Brotherhood of Mankind stand 
confessed, — ever filling the souls of all with a more gen- 
erous life, — ever prompting to deeds of Beneficence, — 
conquering the Heathen prejudices of country, color, and 
race, — guiding the judgment of the historian, — animat- 
ing the verse of the poet and the eloquence of the orator,. 
— ennobling human thought and conduct, and inspiring’ 
those good works by which alone we may attain to the 
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heights of ‘True Glory. Good Works! Such even now 
is the Heavenly Ladder on which angels are ascending 
and descending, while weary Humanity, on pillows of 
stone, slumbers heavily at its feet. 
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In a youthful people, encamped like ours upon a 
soil as yet but half wrested from the dominion of un- 
subdued nature, the necessities of its position demand 
and reward the unremitted exercise of moral energy 
and physical force, and forbid the wide diffusion of 
high and refined intellectual culture. 

The age, too, is remarkable as one, when the progress 
of a nation towards the great ends of national exist- 
ence is popularly measured by the rapidity of its ad- 
vancement in the elements of material greatness, and 
_ its prosperity is computed by the returns of its cus- 
tomhouse, and the profits of its workshops. In such 
a country and such an age, there is no appropriate 
place, no recognized use, for a purely literary class, and 
the mere scholar feels that here and now he hath no 
vocation. We have not yet amassed the necessary 
wealth for the endowment of literary benefices, or the 
collection of ample libraries for public use, and few 
inherit estates, which warrant their possessors in de- 
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voting themselves to a life of learned leisure. The 
best years of every educated American are necessarily 
spent in striving to acquire a competence, which comes 
at last too late, when long and painful toils and weary 
age have dulled his sensibilities, and blunted his taste 
for those refined intellectual pleasures, to which his 
youth looked forward, as the best reward of years of 
patient and self-denying labor. 

With few exceptions, therefore, the literati of Amer- 
ica are men, who have commenced in youth the study 
of the liberal arts, as a general preparation for the 
duties of professional or commercial life, and have con- 
tinued to pursue it, as an agreeable and graceful re- 
laxation for their riper years, in the brief intervals of 
repose, which could be borrowed from the pressure of 
egraver cares. With us, the pursuit of knowledge is 
the task of youth, or the recreation of maturity and 
age, rather than the stated occupation of a class, and it 
is in general only the more practical aspects of science, 
that are thought worthy of public patronage and liberal 
endowment. When, then, we speak of the American 
scholar, we mean, not a recluse devoted to quiet liter- 
ary research, but one who lives and acts in the busy 
whirl of the great world, shares the anxieties and the 
hazards of commerce, the toils and the rivalries of the 
learned professions, or the fierce strife of contending 
political factions, or who is engaged perhaps in some 
industrial pursuit, and is oftener stunned with the clang 
of the forge and the hum of machinery, than refreshed 
by the voice of the Muses. Such are they who testify 
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their abiding interest in the cause of good letters, by 
assembling on festivals like this, fresh from the senate, 
the forum and the market, warm with their yet unfin- 
ished labors; and still covered with the dust of the arena. 

In the scholastic lives of such, there are three occa- 
sions of peculiar interest; the one, when the youthful 
student, having finished his general collegiate course, 
and received the well-earned token of academical ap- 
probation, is emancipated from the discipline of the 
cloisters, and permitted to enter upon the more special 
studies of preparation for the business of active life; 
another, when that probation terminates, and the disci- 
ple is dismissed to embark under his own pilotage on 
the troubled waters of his professional career; the last, 
when after years of toilsome labor, sobered views, ful- 
filled promise or disappointed hopes, he returns to his 
Alma Mater to indulge a propensity of ripened man- 
hood and advancing age, in reviving the memories of 
the past, and sharing with his ancient associates the 
sweet and bitter fruits of experimental life. 

Upon an occasion which assembles the representatives 
of the three periods I have indicated, it may not be 
amiss to address them as all once more disciples — not 
indeed of the speaker —but as self-taught pupils in 
that good discipline, for whose promotion these venera- 
ble halls were reared, and to propound a theme con- 
nected with the cause of learning, but which neither 
offers to soothe with pleasant recollections, nor promises 
to cheer with brilliant hope. 

Men of action habitually permit the cares and the 
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pleasures of the present to outweigh the remembrance 
of the past and the solemn interests of the future, but 
in their speculative inquiries, they are prone rather to 
reason upon the things that have been, and to dream 
of those that shall be, than to aim at a philosophical 
appreciation of those which are. But in a course of 
rapid acquisition, whether of things material or of in- 
tellectual treasures, like that which distinguishes this 
age, it is good sometimes. to review our gains, and 
instead of contenting ourselves with a vainglorious 
enumeration of our jewels, to set ourselves seriously 
to inquire what is their true character and their intrin- 
sic worth. Let us then withdraw for an hour from the 
contemplation of that well-worn topic, so flattermg to 
our pride and so encouraging to the hopes of humanity, 
“the Progress of the Age,” forget our laboratories and 
our commerce, the extension of our territory, and our 
national crimes and glories, and accompany some hope- 
ful youth, in his first sanguine views, and his final 
conclusions in respect to the extent and the essence of 
the science of our times. 

The vast and rapidly widening extension of the field 
of human knowledge is the most important among the 
many circumstances, that characterize and condition 
the intellectual life of the modern scholar. For many 
centuries, every successive generation has added new 
and laborious branches of study to the catalogue of 
things which man aspires to know, and the liberal arts 
have been multiplied and divided in the scheme of 
modern learning, as recent analysis has increased in 
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number, and distinguished in essence, the primitive 
elements of chemical combination. An instinctive im- 
pulse inspires the true votary of learning with a feel- 
ing, that knowledge is in itself a sufficient good, and in 
spite of his reason, which declares that it is but a means 
to an ultimate end, and therefore should be pursued 
with constant reference to its higher uses, he yields to 
the promptings of an unregulated appetite, and seeks 
to satisfy the undistinguishing curiosity of youth, by 
fathoming the mysteries of all science, and becoming 
free of the guild of every art. 

What, then, are the knowledges, of which our ardent 
student proposes to write himself master? First, an 
acquaintance with the numerous languages, in which 
European genius in all past and present time has given 
voice to its inspirations, for he knows that language, no 
dead assemblage of arbitrary symbols, but a creation 
instinct with organic life, though itself informed with 
the thought it expresses, yet gives color to the senti- 
ment of which it is the necessary vehicle, and both, thus 
interfused, become one essence, as indivisible as the liv- 
ing soul that springs from the codrganism of the body 
and the spirit. With him, therefore, the translation of 
a genial work into a strange speech is as impossible as 
the doctrine of the metempsychosis, and he believes 
that none can understand the poet, save those who 
commune with him in the accents of his mother tongue. 
If, then, he would appreciate the wisdom of Plato, the 
eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero, the terrors of the 
tragic Aischylus, the comic philosophy of Aristophanes, 
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the polished urbanity of the courtly Horace, he must 
give his days and nights to the study of the rich and 
fluent and flexible Greek, and the bald poverty and 
rigid forms of the vague and inartificial Latin. The 
modern literature of Western continental Hurope next 
attracts his attention, and the languages of Germany 
and France, and the Spanish Peninsula, Italy, and our 
cognate North, demand each its tribute of studious hours 
and midnight vigils. Nor even here do his linguistic 
labors end, for while he is busied with these rudimental 
and preparatory studies, new competitors, from regions 
which geography has yet but half explored, prefer their 
claims to a niche in the temple of knowledge. The 
wide and unknown East, which is just beginning to 
recognize its relationship to the families of civilized 
Kurope, is found to possess a multifarious literature, and 
historical records of the ancient and modern fortunes of 
two thirds of the human race. The dialects of barba- 
rous America are discovered to abound in curious philo- 
logical interest. The new intellectual development, the 
growing commercial importance, and the threatening 
political position of the Sclavonic tribes, conspire to 
render their history and their literature worthy objects 
of enlightened and not unanxious curiosity. But the 
dead too are awakening from long oblivion. Forgotten 
languages are revived. The monumental inscriptions 
of Egypt and Persepolis, and the sculptured rocks of 
Arabia, have been deciphered, and unburied Nineveh 
waits for an interpreter. Teutonic scholars tell us, that 
he who would know the principal European tongues 
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in their sources, must study them in the remains of 
the sacred Sanscrit ; and Greece, redeemed from the bar- 
barian, rejects the modern corruptions that slavery had 
engrafted upon her noble language, restores the ancient 
inflections, and tempts the scholar, by addressing him 
again in the dialect of the Muses. 

But we will suppose our student to have exhausted 
the utmost range of possible philological attainment, 
to have acquired the tongues in which the oracles of all 
wisdom have been uttered, and by thus possessing him- 
self of the signet of Solomon, that shall unlock the hid- 
den treasures of ancient and modern lore, evoke, at his 
summons, the spirits of the mighty dead, and make him 
coeval with all historical time and present in all earthly 
space, to be at length prepared to commence his tri- 
umphal progress over the wide realms of knowledge 
and fancy and art, that the ambition of man has sub- 
dued to his dominion. He is now to master the neces- 
sary and absolute truths of mathematical science, in- 
volving the relations of abstract number and magnitude ; 
the general dynamic laws that govern the action of 
those forces of inorganic nature, whose operation per- 
vades all space, binding together the separate members 
of the material universe, and, as their corollary, the 
science of the stars, which no longer, with vain impos- 
ture, essays to predict the vicissitudes of the microcosm, 
but assumes to disclose how 


The gorgeous Earth is whirled for aye, 
In swift, sublime, mysterious flight, 
And alternates elysian Day, 
With deep, chaotic, shuddering Night, — 
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how the force that causes, and the law that regulates, 
the fall of an acorn, arrest, at its utmost point of de- 
parture, the centrifugal flight of a comet, and how the 
planets are confined to their orbits by ever-varying, yet 
always balanced opposing forces; the subtile art of 
analytical chemistry, which has brought us one step 
nearer the secret laboratory of nature, by decomposing 
the very semina rerum, the primordial germs, of ancient 
physics, and revealed to us how this hard and ponder- 
ous earth, with all its garniture of rock and forest and 
flower and sea and cloud, is built up out of ethereal 
elements, now fixed and solidified by strange forces of 
elective attraction, and now again set free by mys- 
terious repulsion; the startling speculations of geolo- 
gists and cosmogonists, with whom man is but a new- 
born ephemeron, a stranger of to-day, upon the shat- 
tered crust of this old globe, that is half composed of 
the exuvize of microscopic animalculee, the bones of 
extinct monsters more portentous in form than the 
fearful shapes that peopled the nightmare dreams of 
the ancient mythologies, and the remains of a flora as 
anomalous as the winged creatures that darkened the 
heavy air above it, or the creeping things that wallowed 
in the slime wherein it grew; the display of Almighty 
creative energy in the production of successive or con- 
temporaneous tribes of bird and beast and fish and tree 
and grass and flower ; the story of savage life and civili- 
zation and social progress, the triumphs of peace and the 
devastations of war, the slow building up and the grad- 
ual decay or sudden overthrow of great cities, and the 
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revolutions of empire, as set forth in the recorded histo- 
ry of a hundred nations, each exhibiting a distinct phase 
of our many-sided humanity; the history of fine and 
industrial art, from its first essays in the fashioning of 
rude implements for humble uses, through the purely 
imitative and economic, to the ideal and decorative 
stages, and of natural science, in its progress from 
blindly tentative experiment to its development in the 
general expression of physical law; political and mu- 
nicipal law, or the cunning contrivances which the 
ingenuity of man has substituted for physical force in 
protecting himself against the rapacity and the injus- 
tice of his fellow man; the poetry and eloquence and 
criticism and metaphysics and religious dogma of sixty 
centuries, and finally, the attributes of the great First 
Cause, sensuously displayed in his material works, and 
revealed to our moral and intellectual perceptions, both 
in the direct apprehensions of our conscious being, and 
more plainly in his written Word. 

What an appalling array of life-long labors! What 
an amount of slow and painful acquisition, to be added 
to the intellectual training required by ancient disci- 
pline! If the philosophers and statesmen of Greece 
and Rome, whose attainments in the exact sciences 
comprehended only the elements of geometry, and 
whose idea of general scholarship was satisfied with a 
knowledge of the brief history, and the comparatively 
scanty philosophical and imaginative literature, of their 
own countries, found life too short to compass all art, 
what hope can the most diligent and persevering 
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scholar now entertain of appropriating to his own in- 
tellectual uses the ever-enlarging circle of modern 
knowledge! And how, with all this overtasking of the 
memory, this exhausting multitude and this distracting 
variety of studies, how, with the dissipation of the 
power of concentrated thought, inevitable in an age of 
action and novelty and excitement and perpetual change, 
shall the disciple find leisure or heart, and where a 
teacher, for the exalted themes of divine philosophy, 
the pursuit of which ancient sages, and some wise 
men of modern times, have thought the noblest aim and 
occupation of man? 

We live in a day of expedients, of short-hand pro- 
cesses and labor-saving contrivances. Studies, which 
were once pursued for the very sake of the methods, 
have fallen into disrepute, and we are solicitous only 
for results. We estimate our knowledge by tale, and 
are careless of the weight. In our zeal to elevate and 
gild the pinnacles of our Babel, we quite forget to se- 
cure its foundations, and we value a fool, who can recite 
a score of facts, above ten men that can render a rea- 
son. It is therefore quite natural, that the multiplica- 
tion of facts and formulze necessary to be known should 
have stimulated the invention of new methods, by 
which simple acquisition has been much facilitated. 
Royal roads to learning have been found to be by no 
means impracticable, and many branches of knowledge 
have been so moulded and systematized, with utter dis- 
regard of every principle of philosophical arrangement, 
that they deserve rather to be classed among the suc- 
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cessful applications of the art of mnemonics, than to be 
elevated to the dignity of liberal sciences. It is a 
popular error to suppose, that when a particular class of 
facts has been disposed in a convenient artificial arrange- 
ment, and provided with a nomenclature of easy ety- 
mology and expressive terminations, it becomes at once 
a science, and this error has greatly increased the ap- 
parent number of the sciences, without much lightening 
the labor of their acquisition. All science is founded 
in absolute and permanent truth, and as no such truths 
can be newly existent, so neither can there be in strict- 
ness. any new science. Scientific novelty, therefore, is 
confined to the bare discovery and arrangement of such 
truths and the facts by which they are illustrated and 
made intelligible. It is fair, however, to admit that 
modern philosophical arrangement and exposition have 
made more comprehensible to well-disciplined minds, as 
well as facilitated to mere rote-learners, much pre- 
viously obscure knowledge, and that many studies, which 
were formerly but assemblages of independent and un- 
related facts, have been found to be susceptible of the 
application of organic law, and have consequently as- 
sumed the form and dignity of scientific pursuits. If 
I were required to illustrate my meaning by examples, 
I should instance philology and comparative anatomy, 
which only in late years have begun to be investigated 
with any reference to certain principle. Language is 
now regarded as neither necessarily a miraculous gift, 
nor a human arbitrary invention or conventional ar- 
rangement, but as a natural product, whose forms are 
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as much subject to the relation of cause and effect, as 
those of any other organization. The knowledge of 
animal and vegetable structure has undergone even a 
greater revolution, and comparative anatomy has ena- 
bled Cuvier and his followers to surpass the miracles of 
Eastern magic, by creating anew from scattered frag- 
ments an extinct world of organic life. 

But in spite of all new facilities, whether empirical 
or truly philosophical in character, the patrimony of 
knowledge has now become so wide, that none can hope 
to possess it in its full extent, and no future Crichton 
shall be able to dispute, in twelve languages, in omnt 
scibili, et de quolibet ente. He therefore who aspires to 
be initiated into the mysteries of science must elect his 
faculty, and choose ignorance of some things well wor- 
thy to be understood, to the end that he may the more 
perfectly know and appropriate those truths, for the in- 
vestigation of which he hath a special vocation. 

There is another circumstance connected with the 
interests of knowledge proper to be noticed here, both 
because it has a most important bearing on the charac- 
ter and direction of the learning of our time, and be- 
cause it usually, consciously or unconsciously, influences 
the student in the choice of his literary calling. Know- 
ledge has come to be a marketable commodity, and, 
like modern political virtue, has its price. It may be 
“quoted,” like other wares, and like them must accom- 
modate itself to the state of the market. So purely 
and eminently has it become a matter of traffic, that 
they who vend its records are styled xa? éo yy, “the 
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trade,” to the great scandal and disparagement of the 
dealers in humbler merchandises. The economic prin- 
ciples of “supply and demand,” are found to be appli- 
cable to the products of the brain, as well as to those of 
the loom. “ Enterprizing publishers” have discovered 
that letters, like cottons, realize the best returns, by the 
system of “large sales and small profits,” and the work 
of which ten thousand copies can be sold, is a “better 
book” than that of which you can sell but one. The 
author, therefore, instead of seeking a “ fit audience,” 
endeavors to make his work level to the capacity of the 
largest number of readers, and rates the “ discernment” 
of the public by the number of his volumes it buys. 
There is this difference, however, between the products 
of mechanical and those of literary industry. The sales 
of mechanical wares, the price being equal, bear some 
proportion to the care and labor and skill bestowed 
upon the fabrication of the article, while in authorship, 
the race is to the swiftest chirographer, and the works 
that cost both reader and writer the least expenditure 
of thought, the least labor of research, are the most 
likely to win the prize of popular favor. A thoughtful 
poem, a profound and learned history, a philosophical 
exposition and defence of some great truth, shall lie 
uncalled-for, and moulder on the publisher’s shelves, 
while a sketchy volume, hastily scribbled in the idle 
intervals between the laborious diversions of a fashion- 
able watering-place, a “mere compound of brain-dribble 
and printer’s ink,” shall yield-a profit that will enable 
its author to buy a German principality or a seat in 
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parliament, or to build a cotton factory or a mile of 
railroad. The policy of securing to authors an interest 
in the pecuniary profits accruing from the sale of their 
works has doubtless exerted a baneful influence upon 
the character of recent literature, and debased its stand- 
ard, in proportion as it has swollen its mass. The hope 
of gain is almost as constant a motive for literary effort 
as for the most mechanical labors. Men proportion the 
means they use to the end they purpose to accomplish, 
and a literature, whose highest stimulus is the prospect 
of pecuniary reward, infallibly becomes superficial, self 
seeking, mercenary, — veers with the caprices of popu- 
lar taste, and humbly follows the public opinion, which 
it is its proper office to guide. But, on the other hand, 
a similar policy has been found highly beneficial in the 
encouragement of mechanical invention, and in promot- 
ing the advancement of many branches of natural know- 
ledge. These are independent of opinion, and therefore 
neither truckle to popular prejudice, nor are liable to 
be debased by the corruption of public taste. Even 
here, however, natural science has assumed somewhat 
of the mountebank character of the other liberal arts, 
and is fain to commend itself to public favor by the 
legerdemain of the lecture-room, vulgarizing the princi- 
ples it essays to popularize. But the American man of 
letters, who receives a pecuniary remuneration for his 
labors, is by no means without excuse. The general 
poverty of our learned men, the paucity of the means 
of intellectual improvement in a country without public 
libraries or galleries of art, and where every student 
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must purchase from his own earnings the collections 
necessary for his literary, scientific, and artistical re- 
searches, these in some measure justify him, who has 
gratified his passion for more liberal studies, by sacri- 
ficing the arts of bread, in asking the literal redemption 
of the metaphorical pledge, which promises golden fruit 
to him who plants and waters the tree of knowledge. 

But let us return to our disciple, whom we left doubt- 
ing at the vestibule of the temple of science, when he 
thought already to have penetrated even to the adytum. 
When now he is so far advanced, that he can discern 
somewhat of his own ignorance, and perceive both how 
little he understands and how much remains to be 
known, he must set himself earnestly to consider to 
which of the divinities he shall award the golden apple ; 
to what goddess he shall devote his homage; whether 
he shall worship the idea of beauty as imaged in the 
creations of poetic genius, realized in formative art and 
developed in the canons of zesthetical criticism ; whether 
he shall strive to unveil the arcana of material Nature, 
and detect the mysterious cunning with which she 
fashions visible forms, in endless variety of individual 
feature paradoxically combined with constant observ- 
ance of generic and specific type, or whether he shall 
devoutly consecrate himself to that higher wisdom, 
which delights in the contemplation of abstract and 
necessary truth, and soars even to the comprehension 
of Divine Law. 

In order to determine his choice aright, he first 
proceeds to inquire, what is the character of existing 
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knowledge, and what are its highest aims and its ulti- 
mate uses. In surveying the results of human intel- 
lectual effort, he is amazed to find that our most accu- 
rate and certain knowledge of external things concerns 
objects, which, because they are incorporeal in their 
nature, remote and inaccessible in position, or cogniza- 
ble by the fewest senses, seem most completely beyond 
our reach. An intimate acquaintance with the things 
by which we are surrounded, and with which we are in 
perpetual contact, eludes us. To be clearly discerned 
by the natural eye, objects must be removed to a cer- 
tain distance from its pupil, and the mental organ too 
has its nearest limit of distinct vision. The laws of 
nature, which we have established, and concerning 
which we reason with the closest precision and the 
most undoubting confidence, are those which govern 
the movements of bodies so distant from the earth’s 
orbit, and apparently so void of all relation to the 
things of which we are cognizant, that but a single 
sense assures us of their existence. We predict the 
result of a chemical experiment that we have repeated 
a hundred times, with less certainty than we foretell 
the conjunction of planets. The astronomer can com- 
pute with unerring precision the courses of the stars in 
all past and all coming time, but no seer can tell 
whether favorable or adverse breezes will impel the 
ship that this day ventures forth upon the uncertain 
deep. We know at what angle the rays of the sun 
will strike a given point of the earth’s surface, an hour, 
a month, or a century hence, but we cannot foresee 
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whether those rays will be intercepted by a cloud 
evaporated from the waters of the lake at our feet. 
The astronomers sent forth to the ends of the earth by 
the governments of Europe, to observe the transit of 
Venus in 1769, departed for their distant posts, with 
entire certainty that the phenomenon would happen at 
the time indicated by their calculations ; but what were 
their anxieties lest terrestrial vapors, whose path no 
man knoweth, should obscure the disks of the heavenly 
bodies, whose movements were a subject of such in- 
tense scientific interest! We know the place, the 
dimensions, the specific gravity, the evening and the 
morning, the seed-time and the harvest, of the remotest 
planets of our system; we can compute the perturba- 
tions of their motion, and argue from them the charac- 
ter, the place, and the intensity of newly-suspected 
disturbing causes, whose very existence is betrayed to 
us only by their action on bodies invisible to the un- 
armed eye; but the observations of six thousand years 
have added nothing to our knowledge of the irregular- 
ities of our own seasons. Science has dispelled the 
fears of a concussion between planets, and taught us 
that even the erratic and threatening comet, so long 
an object of terror and dismay, is a harmless visitant ; 
but it argues on uncertain probabilities, when it assures 
us, that the ground on which we build with fancied 
security, because it has lain undisturbed for a thousand 
years, shall not to-morrow be convulsed and rent by an 
earthquake, or overwhelmed by fiery ashes and molten 
rock ejected from a new-born volcano. 
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But it is not alone our acquaintance with the spon- 
taneous action of nature, that is subject to the anoma- 
lous law I have stated. The history of our own times, 
the motives of the actors in the busy scenes in which 
we have ourselves participated, the sudden revolutions 
in public opinion, are riddles inexplicable tonear ob- 
servers; but Champollion has written the lives of 
Pharachs who were forgotten before the age of Herod- 
otus, and a Niebuhr can refute the narratives of a Livy, 
and evolve true history out of a mass of shapeless 
fictions, twenty centuries after every contemporaneous 
witness had perished. But we—we who in spite of 
the obscurity of our sensuous perceptions, have investi- 
gated all space, and described the invisible and intan- 
gible things that lie upon its utmost borders, in spite 
of our feeble physical organization, have gained domin- 
ion over the stronger and swifter creatures that inhabit 
the air, the earth, and the sea, and even subdued the 
elemental forces to do our bidding ; in spite of the brief 
space of our life, which extends not to a single year of 
Uranus, have written the physical history of hundreds 
of ages when as yet man was not,—we are to ourselves 
the most mysterious of enigmas. While we analyze 
inorganic matter, determine the mathematical propor- 
tions of its ingredients, decompose it into its element- 
ary parts, and resolve these into invisible gases, our 
acutest researches have failed to detect the principle 
of material life, the vital alchemy which controls the 
ordinary laws of chemical action in our own frames, and 
the thousand organic forms around us. The delicate 
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sensibility of the skin gives vague assurance of atmos- 
pheric changes, which the nicest instruments of the 
meteorologist fail to detect, and in the living chemistry 
of the palate, nameless savors distinguish substances, 
between which scientific analysis is unable to discrimi- 
nate. We cannot even retrace the half of our volun- 
tary, and therefore necessarily conscious, processes. 
Each of the ten thousand movements of the flying 
fingers, that execute upon a keyed instrument a rapid 
and complicated piece of music, obeys an independent 
exertion of the will; but what mind can bring into 
distinct consciousness the successive steps of this swift 
series of multiplied volitions? Who can understand 
the mysterious sympathy, by whose operation the blind 
arm of the practised slinger hurls the stone, or the well- 
skilled archer speeds the arrow, to the mark on which 
his eye is fixed? What do we know of the laws of 
physical health and disease ? Who can explain the 
action, or disclose the cause of epidemic and contagious 
pestilence, or expound the rationale of those neuralgic 
maladies that have lately become so rife, now racking 
the frame with strange and sudden pain, now clouding 
and now preternaturally sharpening the tortured vision ; 
now deadening the sensibility of the auditory nerve, 
and now exciting it, so that the lightest footfall, or the 
faintest whisper, shall rend the tympanum like the 
loudest thunder? Who can tell us how much of truth 
is wrapped up in the poor charlatanry of animal mag- 
netism; who make plain the relations between a sane 
mind and a healthy body; and who shall solve for us 
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those other problems of yet darker obscurity and more 
hopeless attainment, the beginning and the end of our 
mortal existence, the constitution of our moral and in- 
tellectual being, and our true relations to that creative 
Spirit, which, though elevated infinitely above our con- 
ceptions, is yet not far from every one of us? 

The anxious inquirer is doomed to sit down in des- 
ponding ignorance of all which is present to him in 
time or space. He shall forever grope, with straining 
eyeballs fixed on lights twinkling in the distance, blind 
meanwhile to the rocks that topple over his head and 
the pitfalls which threaten his footsteps. He shall 
forever advance in a moving cloud, enveloping in thick 
obscurity all that is near, and tantalizing his optics by 
revealing glimpses of all that is unattainably remote. 
He is familiar with the republics of Greece and Rome, 
ignorant of his own; at home among the stars, a stran- 
ger upon earth; unable precisely to measure a yard, 
yet computing the distance of Saturn; to weigh a 
seruple, yet calculating the specific gravity of Her- 
schel; knowing not the ingredients which enter into 
his own nourishment, yet decomposing the sunbeam. 

Our knowledge seems to be in the inverse ratio of 
our means of direct apprehension; and, as the blind 
man is compensated for the loss of sight by the in- 
creased susceptibility of the other senses, so in our 
scientific investigations, the intellectual faculties, with 
far greater advantage, supply the defect of sensuous 
organs. 

Sensuous impressions are indeed the means through 
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whose ministry, not by whose direct revelations, the 
philosopher and the devotee of creative art, attain to 
the knowledge of the laws of nature and of all external 
things ; but it is by the spiritual sense, which general- 
izes the gross perceptions of the material eye, that the 
one deduces constant dynamic law from variable phe- 
nomena, and the other acquires the idea of the possible 
perfection of organic form from the contemplation of 
objects themselves imperfect, and dissimilar in develop- 
ment. The heavenly bodies exhibited the same visible 
aspect to the ancient fantastic speculator, who conjec- 
tured them to be the light of the empyreal fires shining 
through orifices in the firmament; to the thoughtful 
Chaldean shepherd, who watched their courses through 
the dark blue sky of Mesopotamia, and grouped them 
into arbitrary and fanciful constellations ; and to the 
wise Pythagoras, who, though unarmed with any of the 
modern optical aids, with marvellous sagacity divined 
the system of the universe. To the natural eye, the 
planets slowly glide through the maze of fixed stars, 
backwards and forwards, at constant distances from the 
spectator, in paths projected on the concave vault of 
the heavens; the enlightened vision of the astronomer 
resolves these advancing and retreating lines into swift 
motion in elliptical orbits, at ever-varying distances both 
from the earth and their great centre, the sun. The 
geometer sees in ten different right-angled triangles, not 
the natural measure or area or base or hypothenuse, or 
are subtended by either acute angle, but the common 
law of proportion which is equally true of them all. 
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The musician, in a well-arranged composition, hears 
less the absolute quality and pitch of the successive 
notes than the rules of melodious sequence and har- 
monic relation. The naturalist finds, in a hundred 
specimens, the constant generic and specific characters 
which alone enter into scientific description, abstracted 
from the accidental peculiarities of the individual ; and 
Apelles employed numerous models, not that he might 
compose a new form out of the separate perfections of 
each, but that he might detect and represent the spe- 
cific beauties which were common to them all. 
Physical law is everywhere conditioned in its prac- 
tical application. All organized things indeed owe 
their existence, and specific character, each to its one 
own law ; but disturbing causes, infinite in number, and 
various in operation, themselves also controlled by other 
laws, conspire to modify within certain narrow limits, 
and individualize every organization. Nature, there- 
fore, never generalizes, never repeats herself, in her 
outward manifestations; all her works are particular, 
and every one of her productions, though possessed of 
constant generic and specific characters, is yet aberrant 
from the type, and each is distinguishable from all 
others. When then we seek a nearer acquaintance 
with her works, we are embarrassed and confounded 
with variety, where our previous conceptions had led 
us to expect uniformity. We cannot attain to a know- 
ledge of the infinitely various characteristics of the in- 
dividual, still less can we comprehend and reconcile the 
apparently conflicting operation of the disturbing 
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causes which have produced the particular discrepan- 
cies. We must, therefore, rise above Nature, and by 
the SPIRITUALIZATION OF THE SENSES, do that which she 
finds impossible. We must generalize namely, and the 
expression of a law including all generic and specific 
characteristics, and excluding all others, is the nearest 
approach we can make to the scientific enunciation of a 
particular fact. But the knowledge of nature does not 
consist in the generalization of all ascertainable facts 
relating to a particular phenomenon; for such a method 
of induction would often lead to false conclusions by 
embracing facts resulting from disturbing causes, so 
frequent in their occurrence as to be supposed constant. 
It.is eminently the characteristic of a mind well trained 
in scientific discipline, to be able to deduce a probable 
theory from a few leading facts; to proceed to its estab- 
lishment on @ priori grounds; and by the aid of the 
theory, now independent of the errors of observation, 
and therefore entitled to rank as a law, to divine all 
other facts necessarily resulting from it. Hence we 
have arrived at the completest certainty, and made the 
surest and most extensive progress in those sciences 
where nature is embarrassed by the fewest conditions ; 
absolute certainty, only in pure mathematics, which 
are independent of all the supposed properties of mat- 
ter, except extension, (itself but a synonym for incor- 
poreal space,) and the higher metaphysics, where we 
are abstracted from every sensuous conception ; approx- 
imate certainty, in astronomy and mechanical philoso- 
phy, where chemical action is excluded, and all bodies 
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are treated as homogeneous masses ; the investigations 
concerning light, magnetism, and other supposed fluids, 
rank next, and to chemistry itself, the law of definite 
proportions, and the introduction of mathematical for- 
mules, have given whatever it possesses of the absolute 
character of science. 

From our obtuse sensuous perceptions we derive no 
direct knowledge of the inherent qualities of quiescent 
matter, and we infer them only from the reciprocal in- 
fluence of bodies acting upon each other. The inde- 
pendent normal condition of the molecules of the atomic 
theory, the essence of material being, eludes our most 
refined analysis. Ultimate decomposition leaves no 
residuum, and the chemist has not yet found the sen- 
suous substratum, to which the incorporeal forces at- 
tach. The dynamic philosophy, therefore, whether ab- 
stractly true or not, is the only form in which natural 
knowledge can be true for us, the only form in which 
it can claim to be considered a proper science, and the 
limit of our possible attainment in physics is an appre- 
ciation, not of the ultimate elements, the essence, but 
of the relations of material things, as they are deter- 
mined by the laws of nature. Whether, then, we re- 
gard things material or immaterial, noumena or pheno- 
mena, it is only in abstraction from all actual sensuous 
appearances, that absolute truth can be found, pure law 
is all that is truly knowable, and a knowledge of law 
brings us to the ultimate possible as well as the highest 
and sublimest limit of human attainment. 

In allowing that the ministry of the senses is a ne- 
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cessary means of arriving at the knowledge of the higher 
truths of natural science, we do not admit that facts of 
observation are therefore the evidence by which the 
certainty of those truths is made manifest. Theory is 
suggested by phenomena, not dependent on them. In 
ascending from the particular to the general, we evolve 
law, in proportion as we eliminate uncertain quantities, 
and law comes at last to be established by proofs inde- 
pendent of observation. So long as law is proved by 
experiment alone, it is but an approximation, its ma- 
thematical expression is conjectural, and it becomes 
capable of exact enunciation, only when it is subject 
to rigorous demonstration. The theoretical law of gray- 
itation was doubtless suggested by the observed accel- 
erated velocity of falling bodies on this earth, but it 
was not and cannot be proved by such observation, 
and we compute, not the law from the observed times, but 
the times from the known law. ‘The errors of observa- 
tion are rectified by the calculations of theory, and if 
the sun does not pass the meridian at the expected 
moment, if Orion lingers behind his time, or the morn- 
ing star emerges not at his wonted hour from the dark- 
ness of the east, the conclusion is not that the law is 
false, or that the machinery of the heavens is disjointed, 
but that the chronometer is deranged. 

There are certain arts, of great economic waits 
which, by an absurd solecism, imputable partly to the 
poverty of language, and partly to habitual looseness 
of expression, are popularly called the “ practical sci- 
ences.” Absurdly so styled, we say, because science is 
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but the expression of incorporeal law, and there is but 
Onz, even the Creator, who energizes law, and manifests 
it in productive action. It is a grievous error to sup- 
pose these mere mechanical or chemical industrial pro- 
cesses ; a still greater to imagine that the more refined 
arts are independent of the results of abstract specula- 
tion. The circumstance which has exerted the most 
powerful influence on modern economics, one may almost 
say, on modern civilization, is the general substitution 
of machinery for the muscular labor of man and beast. 
Now the power of machinery depends on, or rather con- 
sists in, the subjection of the imorganic forces to hu- 
man control, and every great revolution in the applica- 
tion of mechanical contrivance has been preceded by 
the speculative discovery of some previously unknown 
physical law, or some further development of the rela- 
tions of law already ascertained. Archimedes, the great 
geometer, was also the ablest mechanician of ancient 
times; and the theoretical methods of Bacon, however 
indifferently exemplified by himself, have been the ba- 
sis on which all the physical knowledge of modern 
times has been founded. Art is everywhere stationary, 
or even retrograde, so long as knowledge is merely 
empirical. And the decrepitude of China, where art 
has been carried to as high a pitch as it ever can be, 
without theoretical science, is doubtless in a great mea- 
sure to be ascribed to the want of a philosophy as ad- 
vanced as her civilization. 

There is a distinction between empirical knowledge 
and pure science not often adverted to, but important 
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nevertheless to be noticed. In the one, the student 
begins with results, and enjoys from the commence- 
ment the collected fruits of the observations of all his 
predecessors ; in the other, all men in all time set out 
from one and the same common starting-point; and 
each, from a few fundamental and self-evident truths, 
must elaborate for himself his own conclusions, deriving 
no aid from others, except as to logical processes and 
methods of imvestigation. In the one, the teacher od- 
serves for the pupil, in. the other, the pupil thinks for 
himself. The one is progressive by mere accumula- 
tion, the other by development and the further pursuit 
of chains of reasoning already begun. The one per- 
petually stimulates our curiosity by new revelations of 
material beauty or curious adaptation, and flatters our 
vanity by the apparent splendor and the boasted utility 
of our cheap triumphs, the other repels by abstruse for- 
mule, offers no brilliant problems for chance solution 
by tentative methods, tempts no invader with the pro- 
mise of easy victory. 

Man is naturally disposed to accumulate that which 
he has once began to gather, whether it be material 
gains or intellectual treasures. Education begins with 
facts, and childhood and youth, absorbed with the col- 
lection of these, have no distinct apprehension of the 
principles by which they are themselves unconsciously 
actuated. arly habit, therefore, the natural tendency 
to accumulate, the ignorance and prejudice of those to 
whom elementary instruction is usually committed, the 
great facility with which facts are stored up as com- 
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pared with the severer labor of deducing principle, 
and the popular appreciation of the value of this spe- 
cies of acquirement, all these tempt us almost irresisti- 
bly, to strive to swell our showy heaps of piebald and 
heterogeneous acquisition, at the cost of that know- 
ledge, which is only to be attained by a more self-deny- 
ing process, and which, when attained, has less of mar- 
ketable value, though far more of intrinsic worth. “Why 
read a book you cannot quote?” inquired, with charac- 
teristic narrowness of spirit, the autocrat of British 
literature in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Why weary yourself with abstract speculations, which 
have no practical application? The frequency of such 
questions as these, the perpetual reference to the mean- 
er uses of knowledge, as its highest end and object, 
indicate a prevailing ignorance of the true character 
and purposes of scientific attainment, a low apprecia- 
tion of intellectual culture, a sympathy with that de- 
grading philosophy, which sees nothing in the living 
works of the Creator above organization, nothing in the 
reason above the judgments of the understanding, no- 
thing in morals beyond a shifting expediency, a contin- 
gent balance of profit and loss. 

The mass of actual human knowledge, as taught in 
“scientific treatises,” is but a barren catalogue, and the 
modern invention of scientific nomenclature, valuable 
indeed, as an index, is but an imposture, when it as- 
sumes to be the expression of true knowledge. Mere 
descriptive learning, as, for example, the Linnean sys- 
tem detached from the consideration of natural affini- 
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ties and the philosophy of germination and growth, 
superficial geography irrespective of geological and cos- 
mogonical formation, or anatomy divorced from physiol- 
ogy, though it may have its uses as a technical memo- 
ry, is in itself of no inherent worth, and for all purposes 
of sound intellectual training, is as valueless as a 
“scientific essay” on the game of draughts. It is a 
mistake to suppose that all mental acquisition implies 
mental culture. Facts without end may be learned, 
familiarized, forgotten again, and leave the mind at last 
more inept than they found it. There are also minds, 
which, by a perverse alchemy, convert gold into stub- 
ble, conceive of law and principle, only as facts of a 
wider range, and are as unconscious of the real signifi- 
cance of the truths they utter, as a singing bird is of 
the mathematical value of musical intervals. Such 
minds, though not reservoirs of science, may be its con- 
duits, and many a teacher imbues his wiser pupil with 
knowledge, whose esoteric import has never been re- 
vealed to himself: 

It was said of one of the greatest of lawyers, with 
not less of philosophical truth than of rhetorical beauty, 
that “his learning had passed out of his memory into 
his judgment.” Decided cases, the resolutions of emi- 
nent jurists upon particular states of fact, had vanished 
from his recollection, but the principles of the science 
of law had become a part of his legal discretion, and 
conclusions, at which others arrived by a painful com- 
parison of recorded authorities, were to him matter of 
intuitive perception. We may indeed, admit, that the 
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knowledge of a pregnant fact, the appreciation of its re- 
lations to past and future phenomena, though we are 
limited to the comprehension of its proximate causes, 
or rather occasions, and its immediate consequences, 
and are therefore unable to refer it to its proper law, is 
not without some beneficial effect upon our mental con- 
stitution. But the effects of this confined knowledge 
influence only the healthy action of the mind, not its 
organization, while the recognition and apprehension of 
a principle is to the mind what the assimilation of ali- 
ment is to the bodily frame. It not only upholds and 
sustains it, but contributes to its growth and develop- 
ment, energizes it, informs it with itself, enters into its 
essence, and becomes connatural with it. 

Such are the conclusions of our scholar, concerning 
the character and essence of human knowledge. It is 
fit that he should inquire, also, what are the special 
tendencies of the learning of our own times. Precisely 
to determine the spirit, the essential character, and the 
ultimate influence of the total intellectual activity of 
any age, is a problem too complicated, and involving 
too many elements of uncertain value, to admit of con- 
temporaneous solution. The mind fails to grasp a whole 
so vast, so multifarious, and no human sagacity can 
compute the result of the hundred forces acting with 
such unequal intensity, and in so various directions. 
Time must first do its work, and consign to merited ob- 
livion nine-tenths of the recorded products of mental 
labor in any given period, before the philosopher can 
venture to pronounce upon the actual significance and 
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effect of the remaining tithe, which has survived be- 
cause it was animated by some ethereal spark of vital 
truth. The better influences, appealing to the reason 
rather than the understanding, the conscience rather 
than the passions, are at all times comparatively few in 
number, and slow in making their way to the com- 
manding positions which they are destined finally to 
attain. For the hour their effect appears to be null, 
they are neutralized by short-lived opposing forces of 
greater immediate intensity, and the age seems given 
over to the dominion of false philosophy and self-seek- 
ing passion. For this reason, the wise and good man 
is commonly laudator temporis acti, wont to exalt past 
times, and disparage his own. He is perplexed with 
the thousand problems that are propounded to-day, and 
forgotten, unsolved, to-morrow ; startled by new discov- 
eries, which threaten to shake his faith in old realities, 
stunned by the clamors of fools wrangling over their 
baubles, and shocked by the levity with which bold re- 
formers apply the axe to time-honored institutions and 
reverend usages. He compares the abiding good which 
remains to us from former times with the predominant 
and overshadowing evils of his own, forgetting that an- 
tiquity, too, had its phantoms and its delusions, its sel- 
fish philosophy and its false prophecy, and despairing 
of the good harvest, which, though parched with drought 
and mixed with tares, shall yet be reaped from the seed 
himself and other like-minded teachers have sown. The 
authors and the actors in every age, who occupy them- 
selves with things of permanent interest, and whose in- 
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fluence is the most lasting and the widest, are always 
the fewest, and their full power is never felt, “until 
some time be passed over.” We are apt to imagine 
that great thinkers, whether expressing themselves in 
authorship or in action, have been as conspicuous in 
their own day as in ours, and because we read but a 
dozen authors of a former century, that their contempo- 
raries read no more. But if we consult the private 
memoirs of the scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, we shall find that they complained as loudly 
as we of the multitude and worthlessness of new books. 
The shelves of the old libraries collected during that 
period are crowded with books, doubtless popular and 
influential in their time, but now as completely for- 
gotten as the literature of Carthage, and as valueless as 
the trash that makes the fortunes of the publishers of 
to-day. But what was the contemporaneous reputation 
of the great writers of that greatest age of English lit- 
erature, the seventeenth century? By how many wri- 
ters of that century is Shakspeare quoted or even 
noticed? What was Milton’s critical appreciation of 
Shakspeare, and what was Milton’s own fame before he 
was “written up” by Addison? Doubtless the literary 
activity of this day is greater, and the number of books 
annually produced larger, than at any former period. 
The mass of worthless books is, therefore, also greater, 
but it would be a hasty, and probably an unjust conclu- 
sion, to infer that the proportion of such is increased. 
In those departments of literature, which most strik- 
ingly characterize and most powerfully influence an 
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age, the average standard of merit has, on the contrary, 
beyond all question, been vastly elevated since the begin- 
ning of this century, and the romantic, the historical, the 
metaphysical, and the theological literature of the last 
fifty years may well sustain a comparison with the proud- 
est monuments that human intellect has reared since the 
revival of letters. The experience of the past author- 
izes us to hope, that when the literature of our own 
time shall have undergone its final ordeal, the influence 
of its unsound portion will be found as insignificant as 
its merits, as impotent for evil as it is powerless for 
good, and that an enlightened posterity will regard our 
great contemporaries with the same affectionate rever- 
ence, which we yield as a willing tribute to the memo- 
ries and the lessons of the wise and good of former 
ages. In the literature of America, we seem to see 
abundant promise of rich contributions to the elucida- 
tion of the highest themes which can occupy the facul- 
ties of mortal man. The American intellect combines 
the speculative propensities of the German, with the 
practical tendencies of the English mind. Public opin- 
ion, and the unrestricted liberty of the press, permit the 
freest discussion of all the topics of greatest interest to 
humanity, and among the great number of our original 
and independent thinkers, who are devoted to the solu- 
tion of the most important finite problems, some cannot 
fail to strike out “Truths that wake to perish never.” 
The supposed materialistic tendency of modern liter- 
ature and science, is a frequent theme of apprehension 
and complaint among scholars addicted to speculative 
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pursuits. It may well be questioned, whether the dan- 
ger from this quarter is not somewhat exaggerated. 
The rapid advancement of natural knowledge, and the 
consequent immense extension of the field of human 
material, action and enterprise, have given a current 
value, and an apparent preponderance to studies which 
promise so speedy and so honorable reward to those 
who successfully pursue them; but this evil finds a com- 
pensation in the better philosophy which is now begin- 
ning to pervade them, and no permanent evil is likely 
to result from the temporary prevalence of false theo- 
ries, which the progress of science must, in the end, in- 
fallibly refute. Whatever may be the metaphysical or 
religious errors of modern chemists or astronomers, no 
sane man can doubt, that the cause of sound philosophy 
has been promoted by the substitution of the analysis 
of Berzelius and Liebig for the alchemy of the adepts, 
and he who prefers the pious astrology of Lilly and 
Ramsey to the astronomy of the infidel Lalande, is 
rather the slave of his prejudices than a lover of truth. 

We said at the outset, that knowledge, being a 
means to an end, ought to be pursued with reference 
to its higher uses. What, then, are those uses? Do 
they consist in the cultivation or the gratification of an 
elegant taste ? Is the most exalted knowledge the recre- 
ation of a spirit wearied with the cares, the strifes, and 
the follies of the world, and seeking inglorious ease, or 
asking an hour’s repose, that it may recover strength 
to enter again with new heart, upon the same idle 
round of toils and jealousies and struggles for the 
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empty honors of what its better instincts tell it is but 
the paradise of fools? Or does the famous Baconian 
aphorism truly express at once the essential character 
and the noblest aim of science ?— Knowledge is Power. 
But what is the true signification of this proposition ? 
We have endeavored to explain our conception of 
knowledge ; but what is Power? According to the vul- 
gar interpretation, power is here a force exerted objec- 
tively ; it is the authority or control of one being over 
others, over the brute creation, or the forces of inani- 
mate nature, man’s dominion over man, the beasts of 
the field, or the mighty elements. If knowledge be 
pursued with a reference to particular objects, the at- 
tainments of the student will be imbued with the char- 
acter of his ends. If it be sought as a means of the 
acquisition of wealth, through its application to the 
humbler uses of life or the drudgery of professional 
labor, it becomes grovelling, earthy, venal; if as a 
means of personal aggrandizement, popular influence, 
or brief authority, it is but the study of the evil pas- 
sions and the degrading weaknesses of man. It is de- 
based by familiarity with vice and folly, and the stu- 
dent ends by becoming as depraved as those whose 
meannesses he has learned to flatter. He that seeks 
knowledge, that he may thereby erect himself above 
his fellow man, or subdue things organized or inorganic 
to his own private material uses, shall never find it. 
He may learn much of the springs of depraved human 
action, much of the arts that enable the weak to con- 
trol the strong, the few to profit by the slavery of the 
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many — much of the adaptation of external means to 
selfish ends; but he shall never attain to the lofty goal 
of the genuine scholar, the possession of the power, 
which is alone the true expression of the highest human 
knowledge—the power, namely, to reign supreme over 
himself, to resist evil impulses from within and base 
temptations from without, to subdue his passions to his 
will, his will to his reason and his conscience. 

In the philosophical tongue of Greece, and even in 
the gross and inexpressive Latin, the verb which de- 
notes the possession of power is allied to, or rather in- 
volves, the substantive verb, and therefore signifies a 
state, not an energy, a condition of inward being, not a 
manifestation of outward action. This, then, is the 
true conception of that power, which is the proper ex- 
ponent of knowledge, the power of deimg that which it 
is man’s highest duty and his highest interest to be- 
come. But though that knowledge, which is power, 
consists not in action, yet it by no means excludes it. 
On the contrary, it is the fruitfulest source, the most 
indispensable condition, of all right action. He who 
knoweth all things is likewise the creator of all things. 
The carefully elaborated thought of wise men has been 
the motive-power of humanity in all its great and bene- 
ficent revolutions, and it has been observed that men 
contend more resolutely for their principles, their ra- 
tional convictions, than for their instincts or even their 
interests. Great masses of men are not roused to the 
value of their interests, until they assume the abstract 
form of a general proposition, and the principle on 
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which they depend is enunciated as a logical conclu- 
sion, or a self-evident truth. 

The promise of future happiness is not the strongest 
of religious motives, nor the hope of posthumous renown 
the most powerful incentive, that impels the soldier to 
offer up his life upon the field of battle. Beneath these 
obvious springs of action lie other and mightier im- 
pulses, the truths, namely, that the one worships and 
the other defends. General truths alone, truth in 
morals, truth in religion, truth in art, are the sources of 
all enthusiasm, for the Divine Being is the essence of 
all truth ; and enthusiasm, rightly interpreted, signifies 
the divinity operative within us. 

If there be any one study fitted above all others to 
excite in us enthusiastic hopes of a brilliant earthly 
destiny for man, of rapid and endless advancement in 
the knowledge of nature, of splendid achievement in 
art, of the final solution of the obscurest problems in 
the theory of social organization and government, it is 
especially the pursuit of science considered as the 
knowledge of causative law. For we know nothing 
truly, except as we know it in its causes, the laws by 
virtue of which it is what it is. And herein are we 
most conscious of our likeness to the image of that 
Being with whom power is but knowledge in action; 
herein are we assured of the fulfilment of that birth-day 
pledge, which promises to man universal dominion, not 
only over fish and fowl and beast and reptile, but over 
the great earth itself, over the organic creation and the 
inorganic world. It is the office of sound philosophy 
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to reconcile and harmonize metaphysical and natural 
science, by referring all known effects alike to imma- 
terial causes, and this is the method which at once 
secures to the spiritual its just superiority above mere 
nature, inspires us with the noblest views of the dignity 
of science, promises the sublimest revelations to its vo- 
taries, and encourages us to hope for man a perpetually 
accelerating progress in power and in wisdom. 

Knowledge, then, pursued in the right path and for 
the right ends, is to its possessor both the highest sub- 
jective good, and the most powerful means of pro- 
moting the best interests of his fellow-man, the swm- 
mum bonum of heathen philosophy and selfish instinct, 
and the noblest instrument of generous christian duty. 
It commends itself to the hopes of sanguine, strong, 
and healthy youth, as an enlivening, energizing, and 
actuating principle; to the repose of age, as the most 
soothing, attractive, and inexhaustible of contemplative 
recreations. The action to which it stimulates does 
not necessarily reveal itself in the parade of author- 
ship, or in bustling participation in the affairs of men. 
Its mode of operation is often like that of the obscurer 
physical forces; it works in unseen channels, and its 
effects betray it, but we cannot always trace the path, 
or even discover the source, of its influences. 


Many are poets, who have never penned 
Their inspiration ; 


and sages whose names find no place in literary history 
have left their impress on the character of epochs. For 
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this reason, the pursuit of speculative science in an 
occupation eminently suited to that period, when the 
man of busy life begins to find in the incipient decay 
of his physical powers a motive for gradually retiring 
from the more laborious duties of his calling. At this 
age, the intellectual faculties are usually in their full 
vigor.~ They still demand the stimulating pabulum 
which they have been wont to find in the stirring cares 
of active life, and if this be withheld, and the relish for 
speculative inquiry have been lost from disuse, the 
mind begins to prey upon itself, and strengthens the 
hostile influences that are undermining its own tene- 
ment. But he who has wisely kept alive his interest 
in letters, or art, or abstract science, finds in them the 
stimulus which is necessary to maintain the healthful 
play of the mental organization to secure the mind 
from the rust of inaction, and to restore to it the fresh- 
ness of its early morning, for the love of knowledge is 
the magic fountain of perpetual youth, and he that is 
ever learning is ever young. 

But the age of the wise man has another compensa- 
tion. It has been wisely ordered, that the sense of 
material beauty in the myriad forms of spontaneous na- 
ture and formative art; is the last developed of all the 
powers of sensuous perception. It cannot arrive at its 
full perfection, until the abatement of the “natural 
force” allows to the pure intelligence its due superior- 
ity over the physical energies, and the sense to which 
the impressions of visible beauty are addressed, has 
been refined and spiritualized by long, and perhaps un- 
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conscious sesthetical cultivation. We say unconscious 
cultivation, for in this school of life our great teacher 
often disguises her lessons. Of all our organs, the eye 
is the most susceptible of culture, and it is the one for 
- whose involuntary training nature has made the largest 
provision. Untaught newborn vision distinguishes but 
outline and color, and it is long observation, alone, that 
gives the perception of the relief which springs from 
the distribution of light and shade, the notions of dis- 
tance and relative position, and the estimate of com- 
parative magnitudes. Thus far unreflecting experience 
carries her pupil. But the ethereal perception of beauty 
is a product of the period when strengthening intellect 
has acquired its full dominion over mortified passion, 
the superadded fruit of moral culture, and attains not 
its ripeness, save under the rays of an autumnal sun. 
Nature has thus reserved for the sober eye of age the 
most intelligent appreciation, and the most exquisite 
enjoyment, of the choicest of her sensuous gifts, and the 
evening of the scholar who hath made his life a disci- 
pline, is cheered with the most ennobling contempla- 
tions of the world of intellect, and gilded with the most 
exalted pleasures of the world of sense. 
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DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


Slaine. 


Brunswick—Rey. ANpREw CRoswE.LL. 


“* While men cry, who will show us earthly good, the calls of religion are 
neglected, and the Lord’s day and the glories of His House are lightly es- 
teemed. We have been cheered by several visits from the Bishop, who has 
once administered confirmation, and at one time held an ordination. This 
last occasion was one of peculiar interest, the candidate for orders having, 
while a resident in college in this place, made his first acquaintance with 
the Church, and experienced its saving influences upon his own character. 
He is the second, who having, while students in college, received confirma- 
tion in our yet infant parish, has entered the ministry with the highest 
promise of extensive usefulness. May many more such be raised up to dis- 
pense the word of life.” 


OOO 


New-Hampshire. 
Concord—R xv. N. E. Marsie. 


“ Our Church, which had become leaky and dilapidated, has recently 
been thoroughly repaired at considerable cost. The attendance upon pub- 
ic worship is encouraging, and the congregation generally, join in the res- 
ponses with a fervor and distinctness which is nowhere excelled ; and 
preparation is making for the ee and general practice of this im- 
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portant part of public worship, in the training of the children by the Mis- 
sionary in the understanding and use of the Prayer Book, in connection 
with the exercises of the Sunday-school. 

‘Though we have some things to contend with which serve to moderate 
our hopes, yet it may be said upon the whole, that this parish is prospering 
in externals, and, we hope, not without some progress in spiritual things.” 


Manchester—Rrv. Jonn Key. 


‘‘ During the last six months, there has been no marked change in the 
affairs of this parish, unless I except the payment of a debt of four hundred 
and fifty dollars, about which I wrote in my last report, and a new coat of 
paint on the exterior of the Church. It is due to our Ladies’ Sewing Soci- 
ety to mention, that about one hundred dollars was raised by its labors 
towards the above-named four hundred and fifty. 

“‘ There have been nine infants baptized, and four adults. Four persons 
have been confirmed, and nine added to our list of communicants. We 
have lost, however, six communicants by removal. In consequence of the 
partial suspension of our manufactures here, the population of the place has 
decreased from two to three thousand persons; and our own parish has, of 
course, suffered somewhat. 

“The importance of our Church among so transitory a people cannot, 
perhaps, be over-estimated. Certainly its condition at any one time does 
not indicate its work and influence. It may be continually struggling, with 
little or no perceptible advance, and yet be preserving in beauty and 
strength, and transmitting to other portions of the vineyard, fair plants and 
fruitful trees to adorn the garden of the Lord. Such a state of things must 
_ be, from the nature of the case, very trying, and often-very discouraging to 

the faith and labor of both pastor and people. But what then? ‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,’ trusting in Him who alone 
can give the increase, and who graciously deigns to accept, for Jesus’ sake 
the services of sinful men for His glory. 


“Full many a dreary anxious hour 
We watch our nets alone, 
In drenching spray, and driving shower, 
‘ And hear the night-bird’s nfoan. 


. At morn we look, and nought is there ; 
Sad dawn of cheerless day ! 
Who then from pining and despair 
The sickening heart can stay ? 


There is a stay—and we are strong ; 
Our master is at hand, 

To cheer our solitary song, 
And guide us to the strand 


In His own time: but yet awhile 
Our bark at sea must ride : 

Cast after cast, by force or ‘guile, 
All waters must be tried.” 
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Delaware. 


Georgetown—Rev. J. L. M‘Kim. 


\ 

““The usual services. at Georgetown, Milford, and points adjacent, have 
been continued with regularity. At Cedar Creek they have not been 
resumed ; my proposed enterprise of refitting that decayed Church having, 
from necessity, been postponed for the present. I officiate, however, occa- 
sionally at school-houses in the vicinity, which affords an opportunity, not 
only for all Churchmen to enjoy the benefits of the public service, but also 
for many who are ‘out of the way’ to become acquainted with it. Indeed ' 
many of us are now convinced that the Church would rather gain than lose, 
by closing some of the old places of worship, which are at present remote 
from the more inhabited quarters, and bringing our ministrations nearer 
and more convenient to the people. The young especially, of the present 
generation, have scarcely, except in our villages, which are themselves 
small, any access ‘to public worship or to catechetical instruction. And 
when we consider that the hope of the Church is in the rising generation, 
it iseasy to see whata mistake it is, in this region, torely upon the accom- 
modation of six or seven country Churches, mostly in retired situations, at 
ten to fifteen miles distant from each other, and in a very sparse population. 

‘‘ What we want in this part of Delaware, most of all things, is Church 
accommodation. This may sound strange to the ears of many who have 
witnessed the desolation of Zion here, and can testify, that there are in this 
county several Churches capable of seating from three to five hundred per- 
sons, which. seldom have fifty at one time within their doors; and that all 
the communicants of Sussex together, would scarcely fill the smallest of 
them. But it is a fact notwithstanding, that twelve or fifteensmall Churches, 
to contain each seventy-five or one hundred persons, ,judiciously located 
in this part of the state, and provided with regular ministrations, would be 
more likely to be filled with devout and constant worshippers, than any one 
of our old and capacious buildings ever can. ; 

‘‘T consider this a most fair and promising object of the charity of our 
Christian brethren in all quarters; though I must not at present urge it upon 
you, or uponthem. I mention it rather to show how naturai it is for us to 
hesitate, before expending in the repairs of these monuments of by-gone pros- 
perity—they are nothing else now—the means that might be sufficient to 
provide a more effectual but less ostentatious establishment of the Church 
of Christ in this field.” 


Lewes—Rev. G. Haut. 


“T am still making an effort to raise a new congregation in Baltimore 
Hundred, about twenty-four miles from Lewes. A ew Church is in con- 
templation ; three hundred dollars are already subscribed, and the prospect is 
fair of raising three hundred more. St. George’s Church, Indian River, is’ 
now being repaired. It is proposed to expend about four hundred dollars, 
and nearly this sum is already subscribed.” 


Seaford—Rev. J. W. Hoskins. 


“The tone of my communication in April last was rather desponding, 
but not without good and manifold reasons. I have the exceeding pleasure 
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now, however, of informing you, that the cloud is not so lowering ; ignorance 
and prejudice are giving way slowly; many begin to inquire after the right 
way ; some, who have heretofore fed on ‘ milk’ only, are now enduring 
‘strong meat,’ and there is, on the whole, cause of rejoicing. After hard 
labor, and almost solely by the aid of friends of the Church in this com- 
munity, though few and weak in regard to the riches of this world, we have 
the satisfaction of seeing our Chapel in Laurel completed, and the service 
of the Church there usually well attended. Iam not quite prepared to re- 
move the long-standing debt of the Church at Seaford, having been disap- 
pointed in expectations, which I had a right to entertain, of assistance 
from friends abroad, but shall continue to strive for this object until it is 
accomplished, or the prospect fails. The state of public feeling is improv- 
ing, I think, throughout this entire field of labor.” 


Georgia. 


Athens—Rev. T. L. Smiru. 


“The Church, as I am informed by the citizens, has been better attend- 
ed during the last winter, spring, and summer, than at any period since the 
erection of the Church building at this place—I say this not on account of 
any peculiar attraction the Missionary himself possesses, but to exhibit the 
power of the Gospel, as it is presented in the liturgy, the doctrines, and the 
order of our Church. 

** And I rejoice in saying that I believe the Missionary, as well as his people, 
are praying for, and looking for the outpouring of God’s Spirit, that sinners 
may be converted and Christians strengthened.” 


Florida. 


Jacksonville—Rev. J. Swart. 


‘It is with a sad Missionary heart, that the incumbent of this place sits 
‘down to make the October report. 

‘We have had along, dry, hot and unhealthy summer. An epidemic 
spread here, as well as farther South and North, known as the broken bone 
fever, which however has caused no deaths here, although there have been a 
thousand cases, all the inhabitants, with few exceptions. For one Sunday 
I was obliged to remain at home on account of this sickness, having been 
twice attacked with it. It takes its name from being attended with pain, 
greater or less, in the bones. 

“Tt is with regret I record the deaths of three communicants. One a 
gentleman who came here for the health of his wife last winter, but was re- 
‘siding at the time in Westchester county, New-York. He endeared him- 
self to the Missionary and his family very much, and in ordinary acquaint- 
ance was highly thought of. One expression of regret was heard from all 
who knew him; and we felt that life was a very slender tenure if-one of 
such robust health could fall. Ee, with his family, constantly attended all 

the services held on week days as well as Sundays, and thus sustained the 
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spirit of a pastor who wishes to disclose the excellencies of the Prayer Book. 
Religion was with him a life, pervading his whole being; whose excellen- 
cy, beyond the plain exhibition of a simple and upright life, could not be 
ascertained except by knowing his thoughts and feelings. Another instance 
is that of a lady who had embraced the principles of the Church from the 
convictions of the understanding. Being of a remarkably strong mind, and 
well informed upon doctrinal points, her whole soul appeared to be interest- 
ed in the extension of the Gospel in the Church ; but at the same time used 
such discretion as she thought advanced this righteous cause. She, too, was 
a temporary resident here, spending her winters with us, and travelling north 
during the summer months. Her loss in her family and among her numer- 
ous friends is sorely felt; for they all knew her real worth. Hope cheered 
her declining days ; while a life of faith and charity point to the rest which 
she has found. The latest instance of this melancholy relation is that of a 
young lady who, beyond the peculiar characteristics of anoble heart, was a 
constant attendant at the Sunday-school, and felt much interested in her 
class. Her firm conviction of the Christian Faith sustained her in the 
trying hour, and her feelings led her to desire the Holy Communion upon 
her dying bed ; but the convulsions of an expiring nature prevented its ad- 
ministration. # 

“The Missionary of this station has been here a year and ten months, but 
these are the fitst instances that he has been called upon to record ; besides 
his pastoral relation, they were endeared by many a tie, and he hesitates not 
to say, that no congregation could lose characters of this stamp without 
feeling their loss very sensibly.” 


Key West—Rev. C. C. Apams. 


“ Your Missionary can do little more than reiterate what he has often re- 
ported, that it is impossible to give an accurate statement of his labors from 
the statistics of the parish. Hi 

‘Strangers come and go; vessels are wrecked and leave their sailors ; 
others, passing by, drop in to put ashore the sick and dying; and such like 
causes swell the labors of the Missionary without increasing his parish. 

“« The piratical expedition to Cardenas landed here, and left some twelve 
or more wounded persons. ‘The whole charge of these, so far as they had 
any ministerial aid, devolved on your Missionary. There were a few 
Churchmen among them, and one we buried. t by sf 

“ We are now engaged in finishing the inside of the Church. It will be 
ceiled, not completed, in eight or ten days. The unfinished state of the 
edifice has been a serious drawback to my usefulness, because we could not 
hold an evening service. The sun is too hot to get people, who do not care 
for religion, to endure it in the afternoon ; and there are many stragglers, 
who do not know what to do with themselves, who will stroll into a well 
lighted Church in the evening. This was fairly tested while we had Divine 
service in the Methodist house, before our Church was ready to occupy. 

*‘'The parish remains about the same as at the last report Two com- 
panies of United States troops have added more than removals have taken 
away. Daily service has been discontinued since June, because several 
families which mainly sustained it have been spending the summer north ; 
otherwise my duties have been continued regularly as usual, except that 
the evening sermon has been occasionally omitted; and the last two Sun- 
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days no service has been held in consequence of my illness, of the prevail- 
ing fever, of which there have been one thousand cases on our little 
island.” 


St. Augustine—Rev. B, Wrieut. 


“There have been some removals since my last report, reducing still 
smaller our already feeble congregation ; yet considering the small propor- 
tion of American and : rotestant people in this city of only two thousand 
inhabitants, the attendance on the services of the Church is highly respecta- 
ble and encouraging. The Romish Church must maintain the ascendency 
here, as far as numbers are concerned, for years to come. The class of 
people which chiefly make up that communion are very little susceptible of 
being operated upon by pure Catholic truth, being too well contented with a 
system, the severest exactions of which are a few acts of outward respect to 
Romish customs. With these the Church can have nothing to do. Her 
work must be among the American portien of the inhabitants, striving to 
inculcate among them a pure Christianity, and bringing them to believe in 
and live up to thetrue Catholic faith. There is consequently little material for 
the Church to work upon here. We can, however, hope to keep steadfast 
those who are in the right way, and train up their children to dove and obey 
the truth, besides preaching the Gospel to a large number of stangers dur- 
ing the winter months, and consoling the sick and dying hour$ of the lonely 
invalid, who comes hither with the hope of restoring his prostrated health.” 


PPA LDA AOD A 


Alabama. 
Kufaula—Rev. G. F. Cusuman. 


**T am happy to be able to make a much more encouraging report than I 
did in April last. By the blessing of God, the Church seems to be reviv- 
ing, for it is an old station, and taking a new hold of the affections of the 
people. Though we still worship in a hall, our congregation is increas- 
ing, and, as far as can be judged, it is an increase that will be permanent. 
The parish of St. James has bee reorganized by the appointment of war- 
dens and vestrymen, and a subscription has been opened for the purpose of 
erecting a Church. It now amounts to neag one thousand five hundred 
dollars, and it is purposed to build during the fall and winter. That point, 
a Church edifice once secured, under God, I shall have no further fears 
for the ultimate prosperity of the Church in Eufaula. During the half- 
year, in the good providence of God, I have been able to meet all my en- 
gagements, and have preached nearly the whole time at a station six miles 
from town once a week. There have been fifteen baptisms, two of which 
were adults, and eight persons were confirmed. 


St. John’s in the Wilderness. 


_“There is no particular change in this parish since the last report. Ser- 
vices have been regularly continued one-half of the time, and we wait in 
patience for the result of the seed sown. The population is so fluctuating, 
that little can be done, for the permanent establishment and removals will 
throw a cloud upon our prospects at the ensuing Christmas. Very encoura- 
ging interest has been manifested all along by the congregation, most of 
whom are members of the Christian societies around us, and many of them 
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express the earnest wish that our services may not be given up the ensuing 
year. ‘They are attentive hearers, and it is plain to see the Church is gra- 
dually gaining ground. Owing to untoward but unavoidable circumstan- 
ces, the confirmation expected in the summer was postponed to the next 
visit of the Bishop. 

“The colored congregation, St. Cyprian’s, continues to share one-half of 
my labors, and is in many respects the most encouraging part of my cure. 
To labor among ‘them successfully requires time and patience, or rather a 
faith that never falters and a heart that never tires. We must not look for 
immediate fruits, perhaps not, in this generation, for fruits at all; but when 
we see the laity willing to spend their money and their time to promote 
the spiritual interests of those who are dependent upon them, what. would 
be said were not the clergy willing to show an equal zeal? This parish was 
established in part to secure the preaching of the Gospel to servants, and is. 
mainly supported by a Christian lady upon that condition; an exam- 
ple, we think, worthy of all imitation. With the exception of one Sunday 
when I was prevented by dangerous illness, I have met my colored con- 
gregation two Sundays in the month, and as God has given me ability, have 
endeavored to explain to them the way of salvation. There have been four « 
baptisms among them—all infants. 

“Twice in the month I preach in the town of Glennville, being eighteen 
miles» from St. John’s. There is a handful of Church people there, and, 
one person desirous of confirmation.” 


Jacksonville—Rev. D. D. Fuower. 


‘In a retired place, such as Jacksonville, where there is but little change 
of population, and where the growth of the Church depends mainly upon 
those who have been brought up in another form of worship, being convin- 
ced of her excellence and coming under her shelter, a semi-annual report is 
not likely to contain uch of special interest. 

‘«‘] have confined my public ministrations almost exclusively to the village, 
where the service and sermon are heard twice every Sunday; and though 
we cannot see much fruits, I believe our Divine Master is blessing his own 
work. I have been in the station three years; the number of communi- 
cants has increased in that time from four to twelve. I have baptized 
twenty-one, and at the two visitations made by the Bishop have pre- 
sented five for confirmation. ‘These appear but few in number compared 
with the many accessions to the Church in other places; but for our 
encouragement, be it remembered, that this is wholly a new field, the greater 
part entirely ignorant of the rites and ceremonies of the Church, and not 
a few who three years since knew not of her existence. We have been 
very liberally supplied with Prayer Books from the New-York Bible and 
Prayer Book Society, and these have found their way into many a dwelling, 
by means of which, in the next or even in more remote generations, we ex- 
pect many sons and daughters of the Church. 

‘‘ Looking to the future much more than to the present, we have and still 
do, labor in hope.” 
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Intelligence. 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION. 


Tue season of the General Convention was a cheerful and encouraging 
time for the friends of the Missionary cause. Although it was not the 
season for receiving or expecting benefactions, it was in itself truly a bene- 
faction; and it did one’s heart good to recognize the cordial and liberal 
spirit which extensively prevailed, and to listen to the expressions of sym- 
pathy and interest, of exhortation and resolution, which were so frequently 
uttered. Persons from distant parts seemed to be animated with the same 
feeling ; and strengthened each other in purposes of effectual assistance and 
enlarged liberality. ‘The Missionaries sometimes told their own stories, the 
stories of their labors and necessities ; or told the affecting history of some 
neighbor Missionary, intelligent, educated, zealous, devoting himself in 
poverty to his self-denying work, and adhering in faith amidst trials which 
would have soon banished any worldly labourer from like severe and unrecom- 
pensing toil. We doubt not many a brother of the clergy and laity left 
that Convention, determined that no cruel hands should build up a wall of 
ice between him and the Missionary of his own Church, devoting himself, 
in simplicity and earnestness, to his allotted work ; and that no closet theo- 
ries of some better plan to be suggested and realized on a day indefinitely 
future, should make him withhold, at any present opportunity, his kind 
help, so much needed—his offering of love, which his expecting Saviour 
stands ready to bless, when made in faith and with devotion. 

May this approaching Advent show the pleasing result, that but few 
congregations shall omit to make the collection; and that those which 
make it shall give handsomely. The temper of the persons who met. to- 
gether on the affairs of the Church at Cincinnati, seemed not only kind, 
but disposed to be practical. We shall be sadly disappointed if the event 
prove it to have been otherwise. 


ANNUAL COLLECTION FOR DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


The following circular has been sent to the Bishops and to the Clergy, 
reminding them of the approaching Advent season, and of the collection 
which, at that period, has now for some years, been annually made. We 
trust that the growing interest in the Missionary work, to which we have else- 
where alluded, and the increase of collections on the appointed day, which has 
characterized each succeeding year since the plan was first adopted, will 
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both be manifested by contributions sufliciently liberal to enable the Com- 
mittee vigorously to carry on the Missionary work of the Church, in that 
portion of the Master’s vineyard, which we love as our Home and vene- 
rate as oun Country. 


Cuurcnw Misstons, Domestic Commirren, 
New-Yorx, November 11th, 1850. 


REVEREND AND Dear Sr: 

For several years past the First Sunday in Advent has been set apart for 
an Annual Collection for Domestic Missions. Experience has shown that 
such a feature in our system has been eminently successful, and it has 
been‘gradually growing into favour with a large majority of the Rectors of 
Parishes. The regular recurrence of the day appointed. for the remem- 
brance of the cause of Missions, the appropriateness of the season, the at- 
tention which is continually excited by means of the Circular of the Com- 
mittee, the Missionary spirit which is fed and fostered by a regular return 
of the period devoted to the observance of this particular duty, all concur 
to give efficiency to the plan, and render this mode, not only one of sound 
wisdom and of practical benefit, but also of prudent foresight and judicious 
management. , 

The Committee again call your attention to the wants and claims of the 
field entrusted to their care. 

They have not, as in former years—and they rejoice that they have not— 
to appeal to your sympathies in behalf of unpaid and suffering Mission- 
aries. They have not this year to tell you of a bankrupt treasury, of a 
heavy arrearage of debt, and of Missionaries starving and in want. 


If, however, the necessities of the Missionary no longer appeal to the 
justice of a delinquent Church, the prosecution of the work to which we 
are pledged, the vast extent of the field, its continual augmentation, both 
of territory and people, and the immense interests which God, by his pro- 
vidence, is entrusting to the Church, forbid anything like a diminution of 
collections, or an abatement of zeal in the great work, as though it had 
been already accomplished, or as if little remained to be done. 

Oregon, with its constantly increasing population, calls earnestly for the 
action of the Church in her Missionary capacity, and must look to the 
Committee for aid to sustain the pioneers of the Cross, in many a growing 
town and thriving village. Iowa cannot, for many years, be left to its own 
resources. Wisconsin still needs aid. Arkansas has but one Church edi- 
fice of any size, in the whole extent of the State, and at present but three 
Missionaries. Texas has but two self-supporting Parishes, and three Mis- 
sionaries, with a very large number of its inhabitants, by birth and educa- 
tion, attached to the doctrines and principles of the Church. While 
Minesota and Nebraska, Utah and New Mexico, now constituting integral 
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parts of our country, and, consequently, included in the sphere of the 
operations of the Domestic Committee, are as yet unprovided for. 

In a field so extensive, there is little need of argument to show the ne- 
cessity for increased diligence, for sustained and vigorous effort. The 
very small amount now annually appropriated, is totally inadequate to sup- 
ply the wants of the country claiming the attention of this Committee, and 
entitled, in the judgment of the Church, to receive it. 

With high gratification, the Committee append the Preamble and Reso- 
lution, passed at the late Triennial Meeting of the Board of Missions in 
Cincinnati, and responded to so earnestly by the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies. They present, not only the claims of the field, and the 
duty of the Charch, in specific numbers, but affirm the ability to meet the 
demands, with an-amount from each congregation, far within the average 
of the means of the Churches of our Communion. 

“‘ Whereas, in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of 
America, the number of congregations is not less than seventeen hundred, 
and the number of Dioceses twenty-nine, and, therefore, if each congrega- 
tion, the larger according to their abundance, and the smaller according to 
their means, contributed forty dollars,—and if each Diocese contributed, 
according to the number of ite Parishes, on an average, the sum of two 
thousand one hundred dollars, the amount would be above sixty thousand 
dollars ; therefore, 

** Resolved, That there ought to be raised in the ensuing year, for the 
service of the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions of this 
Church, and for coming years, not less than sixty thousand dollars.” 

While the following Resolution of the House of Clerical and Lay De- 
puties points out the spirit in which our obligation must be regarded, and 
coming from such a source, gives token, we trust, that the cause of Mis- 
sions will hereafter receive that share of attention on the part of the clergy, 
and of zeal and liberality on the part of the laity, which its importance, its 
usefulness, and its sacredness alike demand : 

‘* Resolved, That the constantly enlarging field of Missionary work pre- 
sented before the Church, and the clear indications of God’s good will to- 
wards the work itself, can be rightly met only by an enlarged liberality on 
the part of the Church generally, and a spirit of greater selfdenial and 
more single devotedness on the part of the various orders of the Min- 
istry.” 

The Committee earnestly and affectionately invoke your assistance to 
enable them to go on in the successful discharge of the great trust confided 
to their care. 

They appeal with confidence to their brethren of the clergy and laity, 
for the sympathy and aid which the spirit of these resolutions so emphat- 
ically calls forth, They ask* that they will unite with them, and render 
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such aid as their ability will allow, no matter how small the extent. They 
beg them to fulfill their individual responsibility in this holy cause, accord- 
ing to the means which God has bestowed upon them; the rich from their 
abundance, and the poor in the willing mite, which rightly cast in, has a 
blessing above the arithmetic of time ; and that the heart of the Church, in 
thankfulness and glad energy, will bear tp in its prayers the cause and its 
instruments, and call forth a larger Mission of labourers from the Lord of 
the Harvest. 
By order of the Committee, 


W. T. Weszse, Local Secretary. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

The Rev. C. Waters, of Brownsville, Tenn., to take effect Sept. 1, 
1850. 

The Rev. G. F, Cushman, of Eufaula, Alabama, to take effect Dec. 1, 
1850. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The Rev. John Sandels, to Williamsport, Tennessee, from October 1, 
1850. | 

The Rev. T. S. Savage,-M. D., to Pass Christian, Miss., from Dec. 20, 
1849. 

The Rev. C. F. Clarke, Terre Haute; Indiana, from the time of his en- 
tering upon his duties. 

The Rev. J. A. Wheelock, Covington. 

The Rev. W. H. Good, Greenville. 

The Rev. W. M. Steel, Somerville ; all in the Diocese of Tennessee, 
have been re-appointed from the Ist October, 1850—leaving one station to 
be designated hereafter, -and one station at present unsupplied. 

(= The Sermon before the Board goes to press unavoidably without re- 
vision by the Rt. Reverend author, which will account for any little inac- 
curacies that may appear in it, 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. : 


‘ 
Athens. 
LETTER OF THE REV. J. H. HILL. 


September 18h, 1850. 


I wave now to announce the re-opening of our schools, on the 16th inst., 
under unusually favorable circumstances. We had great reason to apprehend 
we should find our numbers diminished in consequence of the prevailing. 
epidemic, which has been particularly fatal among children, and even among 
adults of the poorer class. It is a subject of gratitude to Almighty God, 
that this disease has not, as far as we can learn, made any inroads upon our * 
little flock. All our teachers too have returned to their work, with cheer- 
fulness and zeal; and thus, looking up for God’s blessing, we enter upon 
the twentieth year of Missionary labor among this people. 

T have now to mention something, that I am sure will afford you and all 
our friends sincere pleasure. About a year ago we read in some one of our 
Church publications, that the Missionaries of our Church in Africa: had 
made an appeal for the means of building a church in that benighted land. 
Not doubting for a moment the success of such an effort, Mrs. Hill deter- 
mined to prepare a contribution from this distant quarter of Christendom. 
It occurred to her that it would be an acceptable offering from the oldest 
Mission of our Church, laboring amongst the Christian descendants of the 
ancient Church of St. Paul, and on the spot where .that Apostle preached 
to the Heathen for the first time ‘‘ Jesus and the Resurection.” The work 
consists of two pieces of worsted embroidery—the one containing the 
** Apostles’ Creed,” the other the “‘ Lord’s Prayer.” They are exact copies 
of the beautiful tablets which adorn the chancel of the English Church here, 
of which I am the Chaplain—St. Paul’s in Athens—and they are of the 
same size. ‘The originals are of copper; the texts beautifully painted, with 
illuminated capitals, on gold ground—the gift of the Countess of Arundel 
and Surrey. The work has occupied the leisure hours of Mrs. Hill, and 
one or two of her female teachers, since the beginning’ of this year, and it was 
completed in July. It was just finished and ready to be sent off, when to 
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our surprise and pleasure, we find on opening our very last file of Episcopal 
Recorder, that a similar feeling with regard to the Church at Cavalla, has 
sprung up, certainly without previous combination, among some of the Sun- 
day-school teachers in Philadelphia. This is really a charming coincident ; 
it is not a little gratifying to us, who live so much nearer the rising of the 
sun, to find we have been beforehand with you, who dwell in the West ; 
but this is only as it should be. ‘‘ For, from the rising of the sun even to the 
going down of the same, My name shall be great among the Gentiles, and 
in every place incense shall be offered unto My name, and a pure offering 
for My name shall be great among the Heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

The box containing this work was sent to Smyrna the other day, to be 
shipped for New-York, consigned to F. S. Winston, Esq. I will write to 
him, and send him the bill of lading for the two boxes. Mrs. Hill has writ- 
ten to Mrs. Payne, and I have written to Mr. Payne, which letters I will 
forward to you, to be sent to Africa, when I send the bill of lading to Mr. 
Winston. 

The changes which have recently been brought about in the relations of 
the Church of Greece with that of Constantinople, commonly called by way 
of eminence, ‘‘ the Great Church,” although not of much importance to us, 
are considered here to be of vast importance in a political point of view. 
I shall deem it my duty to communicate to you some of the details, and 
some of the documents relating to this matter, which will serve to interest 
those who are curious about such questions. 

We are looking forward with a good deal of anxiety to the next two or 
three months, during which the triennial general elections are to take 
place, and the new congress—the chambers—are to re-assemble. The 
king left Greece on the 16th August, on a visit to Germany, quite suddenly, 
and the object unknown—leaving the country on the eve of a general elec- 
tion. The day before he left he re-constructed his ministry, not his policy, 
having appointed some violent partizans of the anti-constitutionalists. Two 
weeks after his departure—on the Ist instant—one of the newly appointed 
ministers, Mr. Corfiotakis, was barbarously assassinated, in the most public 
street of the capital, and in front of his own door, as he was getting out of 
a carriage, in company with his wife, who was not two feet from him! 
Public opinion immediately pointed to a noble—that is to say, a very an- 
cient and powerful, and highly distinguished family in the Morea, well known 
as fierce political enemies of the deceased ; and subsequent investigations 
seem to confirm this opinion. Three of the younger members of a branch 
of this family have been arrested, as well as the assassin himself, and an ac- 
complice, both hired ruffians. The queen, who is regent during the king’s 
absence, has shown a strong determination to pursue the most stringent in- 
quiries into this affair. What renders it very deplorable is, that the king’s 
chief aid-de-camp, who is now with the king in Germany, and the queen’s 
principal lady of honor, both belong to this incriminated family. The queen 
has gone so far as to suspend from public appearance with her, her young 

_and wholly innocent maid of honor—a measure universally considered as a 
great piece of injustice to the young lady herself, as well as to the whole 
family, as it amounts to a fatal prejudgment of the case. This, I fear, is 
only a prelude to other scenes of bloodshed, which will grow out of the 
forthcoming elections. 
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Africa. 


JOURNAL OF REV. J. RAMBO, 
VISIT TO COLONISTS. 


Christmas Day, 1849.—Spent this day at Mount Vaughan, which place 
had previously been appointed, as that at which the Annual Sermon 
before the Mission was to be preached. This discourse was delivered by 
Rev. Mr. Hoffman, to a good congregation which met in the Chapel. It 
was an appropriate and impressive sermon, and was I think calculated to 
do good. The communion was of course administered on this occasion. . 
Some thirty persons partook of this sacred feast; and I trust all who had 
come there with hearts properly prepared for a participation in the holy ex- 
ercises of the occasion, felt it good to be there, and fully realized that it was 
truly the ‘‘ house of God.” 

In the afternoon Mr. Hoffman and myself made several calls upon the 
colonists at their humble and quiet homes. The first cottage at which we 
stopped was that of a fellow voyager from America. He and his wife had 
suffered somewhat with the acclimating fever—but that had passed some 
months before. They and their two children looked very well, and ‘their 
health seemed established. This was an industrious Christian man. He 
had built himself the neat little cottage in which he lived, and had cleared 
some of his land, at least an acre of which was covered with a variety of 
tropical plants, growing. He and his family seemed happy and contented, 
and apparently welcomed us, and listened to our words of Christian counsel 
with evident thankfulness. 

The second person we called upon was a native of Savannah, and came . 
out with a large expedition some years since. The whole company which 
came from Savannah, settled together in a most interesting and fertile part 
of the Colony, where they are generally in a thrifty condition. 

A third person whom we visited was a thrifty and enterprising man from 
South Carolina, or Georgia. Although he had been residing on his newly 
cleared farm but a few months, some five or six acres were under good cul- 
tivation, and he had a fine variety of vegetables and fruits growing upon it. 
We were particularly attracted by his most promising coffee plantation. 
The plants looked remarkably healthy and thrifty. Indeed, enterprise and 
industry bore their marks on everything about this little farm. We were 
forcibly reminded of the text—‘‘ They shall prosper that love thee.” 

The last person upon whom we called was an old man who seemed verg- 
ing upon the grave. He had been sick for some time. He had a large 
family of children, and poverty seemed stamped upon everything within. 
As we attempted to speak some words of consolation to the dying man, 
though speechless he seemed to understand and receive our message, and 
the family thought he was revived and comforted, and encouraged by our 
visit. 1 think he was not a professor of religion, but I trust it was well 
with him at last. He died in a day or two afterwards, 

The whole walk was pleasant. Our paths wound around the base of 
several romantic hills. The whole picturesque country of hill and dale 
interspersed with the huts of colonists, was beautifully verdant. The after- 
noon was so pleasant, and the temperature so moderate, that our walk of 
two miles had little fatigued us. 
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In the evening, preached in the same Chapel in which we had worshiped 
in the morning. The congregation, though not large, seemed serious and 
attentive. 


PASTORAL VISITING. 


January 19th.—Being at Fair Haven, besides preaching in two of the 
villages, I visited from house to house in these, and other villages, and re- 
minded the people that the next day would be Sunday, and invited all to 
come out to worship God in the Chapel on that day. These visits are al- 
ways well received, and as in congregations in America, seem to interest 
the. people in coming out to the service of the sanctuary. Indeed, at our 
different stations we are in the habit of visiting them every Saturday after- 
noon, as the surest means of getting them to keep the Sabbath, and at the 
same time instructing them individually in the things pertaining to the 
kingdom. There are always a number of sick or maimed people in our 
large parishes, who claim our special care, and temporal as well as spiritual 
aid. Our visits to these.poor creatures seem to be often gratefully received, 
especially so, as their wants are generally but poorly attended to by their 
own people; indeed, were they not provided for by the Missionaries, they 
would be in danger of starving to death. How true are our Saviour’s words 
to the disciples—‘‘ The poor have ye always with you.” 


THE LABORS OF A WEEK. 


Sunday, Jan. 20¢h.—Being at my station, held Bible class for the older 
scholars and teachers, at 7 o’clock, a. m., Sunday-school at 9, a. M., service 
and a sermon in Chapel, at 104 o’clock, a large congregation in attendance. 
At 2} p. m., superintended the male Sunday-school ; at 4 o’clock, lectured to 
all (three) Sunday-schools met in the Chapel; at 6 o’clock, had regular 
Evening Service in one of the school-houses, and lectured to all on the Mis- 
sion premises, This is the regular course of Sunday labour at this station. 

Jan, 21st.—As I was returning to Cavalla, stopped and preached to good 
congregations in Middletown and Rocktown—each once. Both of these 
fields seem promising. The former is evidently becoming more so. Formerly 
the character of these people was notoriously bad; they have been known 
to rob colonists and natives passing through their towns; but they seem to 
have been ashamed of their conduct; and now our congregations are as 
large and attentive there, as at almost any towns we visit. The Rocktown 
people are proverbial for their comparative civilization and predisposition 
to receive the Gospel. Congregations at Rocktown always good and at- 
tentive. 3 

Jan, 23d.—Preached this afternoon, according to appointment, in both 
the Grahway towns, to attentive congregations. ‘Text—‘‘ Whatsoever aman 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” | Endeavored to illustrate the text by speak- 
ing of sowing and reaping rice, with which all are familiar. As tares or 
other bad seed sown would not bring rice, but the same kind of seed as 
sown; so in religious matters, bad seed sown could not yield good seed ; 
pet the contrary. But good seed sown, would warrant. good seed at the 

arvest. 


Jan. 24th.—Lectured this evening in the-school-house, to the usual con- 
gregation, from John iii, 14, 15. 


Jan. 25th.—Preached in two of the Cavalla villages, to small congre- 
gations, 
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Jan, 26/h.—Took a canoe at Grahway, and proceeded on Sheppafd’s 
Lake to Cape Palmas, in order to spend Sunday and preach to the colonists. 
Thus closes, with some teaching, the labours of the week. 


THE CONGREGATION IN THE COLONY. 


Sunday, Jan. 27th.—The congregation in the school-house at East Har- 
per was quite good this morning. The responses were audible, and serious- 
ness pervaded the assembly throughout. Preached from Jonah, iv.,7. Lec- 
tured to the Sunday-school in the afternoon; about forty scholars, children 
of colonists, were present. This is perhaps rather more than the average 
attendance. At night, owing to rain, the congregation was small, but at- 
tentive. This is a most encouraging field of labour. The fact that these 
people are from America, and that we can be easily understood by them— 
our services also being appreciated by them—makes us very anxious to do 
all in our power for them, and especially as we are sure that in benefiting 
them, we are thus much aiding in the glorious work of saving oppressed 
Africa. The Lord help us in our labours, in preparing these colonists to 
become a blessing to hundreds of thousands of heathen, by whom they are 
surrounded. 


\ THE VISIT OF A HEADMAN. 


Feb. 20¢h.—Being on a visit to Fair Haven, I to-day was called on by 
Wheyé, the king or headman of Fishtown. As he is accustomed, as are 
scores of his people, to visit me several times each week, when I am residing 
there, I did not expect anything more than a pleasant ‘‘ Wa Wio?”—How 
. are you ?—and a modest solicitation of a dash. However, this principal 
man had been deputized by his people to settle a matter with me, which I 
did not anticipate. Yesterday, as 1 came hither in the boat, one of the 
boatmen, who spoke broken English, asked me ‘“‘ why I could not hence- 
forth remain at Fishtown ?”’ “ for,” continued he, “all the people are cry- 
ing (anxious) to have you come back and live withthem.” I told him I 
was anxious too to come back to remain; and so soon as my health was 
established, would do so. ‘‘ But,” inquired I, ‘‘ why do the people wish me 
back? Is it because I shall constantly preach the Gospel to them, or because 
of the dashes (the loaves and fishes) which some may receive?” The 
Krooman was silent. . 

But when he reached Fishtown, he told all the old men (the senators) 
what conversation had passed between us, and accordingly they sent their 
headman to ask me to-day, whether I had intended to pick a quarrel with 
the people, by asking the question I put to the Krooman? I replied, that 
ours was a private conversation, and therefore the question was only in- 
tended for the Krooman to answer. ‘‘ But,” continued I, “I may ask you 
and the people the same thing, seeing you seem much fonder of dashes than 
the word of God. I came to save people’s souls, and not to feed or clothe 
their bodies.” ‘* True,’ said the old man, ‘‘ and my people shall come in 
greater numbers than ever (had good congregations before) to hear you 
preach, if you will only come back and live with us.” The congregation 
the next day was a very large one, and this king seems not only to be more 
interested than ever, but endeavours also to influence his people for good. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MISSIONARY LIFE. 


Sunday, Feb. 3d.—There are few, if any situations, in life, where a 
person is wholly exempt from trials. Indeed, “‘man is born to trouble, 
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as fhe sparks fly upward.” The brightest day has its clouds; the most 
lovely of months its days of darkness; and the most blissful situation om 
earth its trials and disappointments. Private Christians have theirs; the 
minister of the Gospel at home has his; and the Missionary to the Heathen 
has those peculiar to himself. 

The latter has sometimes much to depress, much to discourage him. 
These, however, are but passing clouds, which are often succeeded by the 
brightest sunshine; and the soul lately saddened by circumstances which 
he could not control, is now made to rejoice and praise God, for the un- 
speakable gifts of his heavenly grace, which, by the Spirit’s aid, acting upon 
souls dead in trespasses and sins, calls them from nature’s darkness into 
the marvellous light of the Gospel of Christ. 

‘Some weeks ago, I restored to the communion one of the oldest scholars 
of the school, who had been suspended some months, owing to immoral 
character. JI had talked and prayed much with him, and believed him very 
penitent and a true Christian, and with proper evidence restored him to his 
former position as a communicant. 

Scarcely a month had passed before he not only grievously sinned him- 
self, but also drew a fellow-communicant into sin with him. Of course 
both at once were suspended. This was calculated to harrow up the ten- 
derest feelings of a pastor, and cause him to mourn over these lapsed ones, 
who had been reared with the greatest care and tenderness for many years, 
by the Missionaries, with deepest anguish of heart. This was a passing 
cloud, which only for a season obscured the glories of the noon-day sun. 

To-day the picture is reversed. That which I now describe is one which 
is not only calculated to rejoice the pastor, who may have been the instru- 
ment of their salvation; but also to call forth the gratitude of saints on 
earth, and angels in heaven. At 7 o’clock, a.m., in the presence of the 
thirty on the Mission premises, I baptized, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Yzku, William Suddards, Huyehda, 
Maria Vinton Chandler, and Nyeahde, Amelia Griswold. These persons, 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age, have been instructed many years in 
the Mission, and have been candidates for baptism, and had special instruc- 
tions with reference to that sacrament, many weeks, and all gave full evi- 
dence of fitness for the same. ; 

At 23 o'clock, p. m., administered the communion to thirteen persons in 
all, including the three youths baptized in the morning. The services of 
this day will ever be remembered with pleasure by myself, and I trust by 
others too, who participated in them. ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
all that is within me bless his holy name!” 


JOURNAL OF REV C, C. HOFFMAN. 


February \7th, First Sunday in Lent—Preached here this morning. 
Rode into the Cape in the afternoon to attend to the Sunday-school, and 
preach in the two native towns; had attentive congregations at both, and 
urged them with all earnestness to turn from their sinful superstitions, and 
obey that Gospel which has so long been preached among them. This’ is 
now a special subject of prayer with us during this sacred season, that these 
people, among whom the word of God has for many years had free course, 


might turn from the errors of their ways, to serve the Lord. Preached. at 
night at the school-house. 
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Feb, 18th—Left this afternoon for Cavalla, and T had scarcely been in 
the house ten minutes before a messenger arrived from Fair Haven, an- 
nouncing the arrival of our long-expected friends, by the Smithfield, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hening, Miss Williford, and Rev. Mr. Stokes, (coloured.) We 
spent the evening in reading our letters, and early the next morning Mr. 
Payne and myself went to meet our friends at the Cape. The vessel, after 
landing the Rocktown House, anchored off the Cape on the morning of 
the 19th. They had a long passage of sixty-three days. 

Feb. 19tk.—We met our friends at the governor’s this morning, and 
great was our joy at welcoming them amongst us. 

Feb. 22d.—Have spent my time between Mount Vaughan and the Cape 
since the arrival of the Smithfield, being detained by business ; have, how- 
ever, taken the opportunity of visiting a number of our congregation. At- 
tended the dying bed of one of the colonists, and took part in the funeral 
services. ~ 

Returned this’afternoon to Cavalla, in company. with Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
ing, who were going on a visit of a few days, before locating at Fair Haven. 
Miss Williford had preceded us, and will pass her acclimation at Cavalla. 

We had a joyful meeting in the evening, all our Missionary band being 
gathered together. ' 

Saturday, Feb. 23d.—Went to Nyaro and Queen’s Town this afternoon, 
and as the men were mostly in the bush, and the women engaged preparing 
their suppers, I did not call them together, but went from house to house, 
and talked to them in groups, about giving up their greegrees, keeping the 
Sabbath, and turning to God. My words seemed to meet with a response 
from the heart. ‘‘ True,” they replied, ‘‘ you speak true.” We often hear 
these expressions, would that we could oftener see the truth followed. The 
headman of Nyaro followed me from house to house, to listen; and the 
headman of the other town left his supper to sit at my side at hisdoor. His 
wife asked, ‘‘ Why God’s people died?’ JI briefly told her of death’s en- 
trance into the world, through that evil spirit, who still lived, and blinded the 
minds of her people; and also, that death to God’s people was the gate to 
eternal happiness. 

Sunday, Feb, 24th.—The anniversary of our departure from America 
‘* Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” The ocean was passed, for the Lord 
was our guide; the furnace of sickness was walked through, for the Lord 
was in the fire. Temporal and spiritual comforts surround us, and grace, 
abounding grace, upholds us. 

Went, at ten o’clock this morning, to preach at the Grahway Towns, the 
nearest, four miles, the farthest, seven miles distant. Stopping at the first, 
I told the headman it was Sunday, and I had come to preach. He sent to 
call the people, and soon the men, women and children, were gathered be- 
neath the spreading branches of a tree. Here we sang the praises of God, 
heard His word, and knelt in prayer. Services being concluded, we sat 
conversing half an hour, There were some who said that they were ready 
to give up greegrees, if the Cavalla people would give up theirs. They 
wished to cook me some dinner, but I declined, and went to the half Grah- 
way towns. Met with a kind reception and an attentive congregation. As 
we knelt in prayer, the women and children were amused at our posture ; 
on rising, the headman reproved them, saying, “‘ Their custom was better 
than ours.” I accepted his offer to cook some dinner for me, which he did 
while I went to the next town. The people here expected me, and our lit- 
tle Chapel was thronged outside and in. I had quite an appetite’ for my. 
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dinner on my return to the town Ihad recently left ; it was soon ready, and 
consisted of rice, palm butter and fish; the rice and palm butter were 
served in wash-basins, and the fish in a soup-plate: these were placed on 
three chests, moved together to answer for a table, and the headman furnish- 
ing me with a soup-plate, an iron spoon and glass of water, left me, accord- 
ing to their custom, to enjoy my repast alone,—and I did enjoy it ;—for 
though served in a homely manner, it was clean and well cooked, and I 
added to it the good sauce of hunger. Reached Cavalla at sundown, in 
time to attend service at evening, when Rev. Mr. Hening preached in the 
school-house. 

Sunday, March 3d.—In the absence of Mr. Payne at the Cape I con- 
ducted the Bible class at seven o’clock, a.m. At ten I started for Dema-Lu, 
a town on the Cavalla river, three. miles from its mouth. After preaching 
here, and at an adjoining town, we took a canoe and went about a mile 
down the river, to the two towns of Watte, preaching to the people, and in- 
structing the children. We returned to our canoe, and reached the 
town, at the mouth, about four p.m. The people had been waiting for us 
some hours; one of their number had even been engaged instructing a 
glass of youth, young people, in reading, who said they were henceforth 
going to observe the Sabbath. 

Sunday, March \7th.—Reached here Saturday at sundown. Preached 
this morning in the school-house to half a dozen persons. The day was 
very rainy, and the baptism of two children and an infant, appointed for 
the morning, took place in the afternoon. The Gospel, in the service, 
formed the subject of my address. Returning to my room, I was followed 
by eight native children, scholars of the Sunday-school; I gave them some 
instruction, and was rewarded by their attention. Read service at night for 
Mr. Stokes; returned the next day to Cavalla. 


VISIT TO TABOO. 


Tuesday, March 19th.—Uaving for some time been anxious to visit Ta- 
boo, I set off this morning about nine o’clock, ina hammock, accompanied 
by ‘‘Musu,” to act as my interpreter. The Station, now relinquished, 
was opened by the lamented Minor, and subsequently occupied by the Rev. 
E. W. Hening. It is about thirty miles to the leeward of Cape Palmas, 
and eighteen from Cavalla. 

After crossing the Cavalla river we halted about twelve o’clock at a town 
in the Barbo tribe, where the headman, Blanyo, received us with kindness. 
He directed the young men to catch a fowl, which they did, after chas- 
ing it some time round the town, much to the amusement of the women. 
The poor fowl having at last been caught, the headman presented it to me 
by way of a “dash.” His wife prepared us some dinner, and my hammock- 
bearers had an opportunity of cooking their rice. Meanwhile, however, the 
people, to the number of about thirty men, gathered beneath the thatched 
shed which shielded us from the burning sun, and I spoke to them of 
things divine. Our repast ended, and a small return “ dash” being made 
to our host, we continued our way along the beach, with the burning sun 
above, and the burning sand below. We passed two deserted town sites 
and soon after, in quick succession, four small towns. At the last I stop- 
ped, found that the inhabitants had come from about fifty miles in the. inte- 
rior, and settled on the coast for the benefit of fishing and trade. Some of 
them had never heard the Gospel, and as they gathered round with inquir- 
ing look and gesture, I told them why I had come to dwell in their land, and 
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of God’s purposes of love toward them, through Jesus Christ. They list- 
ened with attention, and my spirit rejoiced in the blessed work of bringing 
light to benighted souls. 

«It was evening ere we came in sight of Taboo; it is finely located, on an 
eminence opposite the mouth of the Taboo river, which you are obliged to 
cross before reaching the Mission grounds. The headman of the town, on 
the beach, furnished us with a canoe, and accompanied us to the shore. 
The river is narrow, and on reaching the opposite side you at once com- 
mence a rocky ascent, then the path winds, through shrubs and trees, for 
about two hundred yards, until you reach the cleared ground and garden, 
on which stand the Mission buildings, commanding a beautiful view of the 
ocean, the river, and the native towns on its banks. It did not require the 
light of noonday to be convinced of the fact, that the building was fast 
going to ruin, the pillars and flooring of the piazza were decaying and fall- 
ing down, and here and there a board had dropped from its place on the 
side of the house. Examining more particularly the next day, I found the 
roof and frame of the house, and those of the school-houses, to be sound. 
The garden was overgrown with weeds and vines, and limes and fruits were 
decaying on the ground. Onthe morning after my arrival I arose at half- 
past five, to visit and preach at the town of Musu’s father, before break- 
fast. The town is on the same side of the river as the Mission buildings, 
and prettily situated on a point of land, with the river on one side and the 
ocean on the other. There the people were gathering. Musu led me to one 
of his father’s houses, and insisted on my partaking of some palm butter 
and rice, before preaching. After which he introduced me to his father, 
the headman of the town, who was seated in front of an opposite house, 
dressed in a military coat, with a piece of blue calico around his loins, sup- 
plying the place of pantaloons. He received me very kindly, and we walk- 
ed to his large house, where about forty people were gathered. , While I 
addressed them for about half an hour, they appeared serious and attentive. 
When I finished they mrde some remarks, and asked some questions which 
evinced an interest in the subject on whichI had spoken; then ‘“ Musu,” 
of his own accord, addressed them with much feeling. It was a sight that 
called forth gratitude and praise; here was a youth, who a few years since 
was in the darkness of heathenism, now standing among his own people, 
urging them to turn to the Lord and believe the Gospel. 

It was “ Minor” who first led ‘“* Musu” to the Saviour; while the teach- 
er has gone to his reward, the pupil lives to carry on his work. Our ser- 
vices in the house were concluded with prayer, after which I was about re- 
turning to the Mission building, when I was requested to remain a few mo- 
ments longer. Seating myself outside, under the shade of the projecting 
roof, presently I saw two men dragging towards mea large black sheep, 
which the old chief at my side presented to me, saying, ‘‘ that as I had 
shown kindness to his son when a stranger fram home, he begged I would 
accept his gift,” which having dove, and returned my thanks, I retraced my 
steps to the Mission House. During the morning I visited four native 
towns on the beach beyond Tabvo, and preached in each of them; at the 
first, as the day was very warm, the people left their huts and gathered under 
_the shade of a tree; at the second a shed afforded us shelter. Most of the 
people had gone to their farms, but the headman was a most attentive list- 
ener, and interested me very much; he was young and intelligent; in child- 
hood he had been the companion of “ Musu,” now he was the head of a 
town, and “ Musu” a Christian teacher. They recalled past days, and con- 
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trasted their conditions. We knelt in prayer, and if the face is an index of 
the heart, I think the Spirit of God was striving with the young chief, and 
a struggle between truth and error was going on within. 

- In the next town my audience were gathered within the enclosure of the 
headman’s yard. I stood beneath the projecting thatched-roof of his but; 9n 
my right was a greegree, made of a piece of iron, with the bark of a tree 
twisted round it; I referred to their superstition, and directed them 
to the Saviour. 


China. 
JOURNAL OF REV. MR. SYLE. 


Shanghai, Sunday, 3d February, 1850.—The Bishop was very much in~ 
disposed to-day, looking quite worn and haggard, which is very unusual 
‘withhim. I took the Chapel service in the morning ; preached at Wang Ka 
Modur in the forenoon, and had a large congregation at the new Church 
in the afternoon. During the day, distributed many copies of our Lord’s 
sermon on the Mount, written out in the local dialect, and printed for us at 
the press of the Presbyterian Mission at Ningpo. In the evening conduct- 
ed the usual service, which is held for our own refreshment, and the benefit 
of such of the scholars as have been, or are about to be baptized. 

Feb. 4th—To-day the Bishop has been very sick indeed. This being 
near the end of the year, Chinese reckoning, our school was dismissed for 
a three weeks’ vacation. Many of our friends came over to be present at 
the little festivity to which this event gave occasion, and the whole proceed- 
ings passed off very pieasantly. The monthly Missionary Meeting was held 
at Mr. Milne’s. 

- £eb. 9th.—During the last few days, I have seen lying in the streets many 
dead bodies; cold and hunger are making fearful ravages among the thous- 
ands of the poor and destitute who are flocking to this city from all the 
surrounding country. 

Sunday, eb. 10th.—The Bishop was still too sick to attempt the service 
in the School Chapel. At Wong Ka Modur, I had a strange succession of 
services. Passing along the streets, I saw a crowd of poor famishing country 
people collected round a shop, from the owner of which they had expected 
to get some relief. Seeing me stop to inquire the occasion of such a con- 
course, the people got the idea that I was the right sort of person to appeal 
to, and accordingly they insisted upon my relieving them, and followed me 
through street afier street until I reached the preaching hall, and then in 
they came and filled the whole space. So I bidthem sit down, while I told 
them of the bread of heaven, which “ gives life unto the world.” They all 
listened with some good degree of attention; and when Thad done, I dis- 
missed them one by one out of a back door, giving each a few cash to go 
and buy food with. By the time this company had gone, another had col- 
lected outside. the front door ; they also were admitted, instructed, and dis- 
missed as before. ‘Thus I had immediately, one after another, two such con- 
gregations as has not been gathered in there since the day of Too-king’s 
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baptism. Is it any wonder that my heart feels heavy, for this is the last day 
of our occupying this station; the attempt to keep it up, in which I have now 
persevered for many weeks, proves more than I am equal to, and I have been 
slowly and painfully brought to the conclusion that retrenchment—unwel- 
come word !—has been unavoidable in our circumstances. The hall where 
the Bishop and myself and Spalding have successively delivered our first 
message of salvation to this people, where our school-boys have been first 
trained to engage in the worship of the true and living God, and where our 
‘Blind Bartimeus” was baptized, surrounded by his neighbours and ac- 
quaintance; this hall must be given back into the hands of its heathen 
owners, to become the scene of, we know not what, idolatrous abominations. 

Partly from distress of mind at this prospect, and partly from exhaustion, 
I felt quite unequal to the afternoon service, and was much indebted to our 
brother, Mre McClatchie, who offered to preach to the large concourse as- 
sembled in the Church. 

Feb, 12th — Chinese New-Year’s Day.—The attempt was made to change 
the reckoning by cutting off one day from the year just closed, and was to 
avert what took place this afternoon : the occurrence of an eclipse of the sun 
on the first day of the New-Year, this being considered a sure prognostic 
of great disasters. But the people, and it would seem that even in China 
they are the ‘‘ sovereign people,” would not agree to this, and the courses 
of the heavenly bodies could not be arrested ; so the ‘‘ Sun of Ileaven” was 
obliged to allow the eclipse and the New-Year’s day to happen together. 
If I had time I might write whole chapters on the views and superstitions of 
both high and low, with which this singular event has brought us acquaint- 
ed. lsaw strange ceremonies at the Mandarin’s outer court, and at the 
bridge near our Church the people came to worship in such crowds, that I 
said to our gate-keeper, ‘‘throw open the Church doors;” which, when he 
did, the people flocked in, and I preached to them concerning the Sun of 
Righteousness who had risen for healing and not for calamity. ; 

Feb. 15th.—Our kind friend, the English merchant, who has assisted me 
so effectually in keeping up the day school at the south gate, took leave of us 
to-day for the purpose of returning home. We have thus lost the pres- 
ence of one whose sympathy with our efforts was no small comfort and en- 
couragement to us, 

Feb. 16¢h.—In consequence of the Bishop’s continued illness, the meet- 
ing for the baptized Chinese, preparatory to the Communion, which he is 
accustomed to conduct, devolved on me _ It proved a season of much inter- 
est, and gave me an opportunity of observing the good progress in spiritual 
things which had been made by our first convert, Chi. We hope much 
from him. 

Sunday, Feb. 17th.—Conducted morning service, preached and admin- 
istered the Communion in the School Chapel. Afternoon, at the Church, 
I was minded to try whether I could not devise some method of conducting 
the service there, which would bring a greater number of hearers within the 
sound of the Gospel on one occasion, than could be reached by a singl 
thirty minutes’ discourse. So U stood up and resolved to continue preach 
ing until the people should grow weary or my own strength should fail 
after thus continuing a long time, I found myself, in spite of the very we 
weather, surrounded by a numerous and attentive company of hearers ; some 
professed to believe, and said they would visit me to-morrow. 

From this experiment I conclude that the method is too exhausting to be 
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s 
constantly employed, though if two preachers could be engaged in the same 
service~-one expounding the lesson from the desk, and the other delivering 
a more set discourse from the pulpit—and thus, as I suppose, realizing what 
the Apostle referred to when he wrote of speaking “ by two, or at the most 
by three ;” if we could do this, we might rejoice, and hope to impart to our 
hearers a much larger amount of truth than we can now, for the Chinese are 


patient listeners, and I should feel a good hope of thus being able to imbue, 


with a knowledge of the Gospel, many minds which are now completely sa- 
turated with heathenism. ‘These, however, are but methods, ‘‘it is the 
Spirit that quickeneth.” Nevertheless, 1 have thought it worth while to 
make this trial, and also to put on record the result of the experiment on 
my own mind. 

Feb. 23d.—Accompanied the Bishop in a walk through two or three of 
the hamlets that lie in close neighbourhood to our school-house. Nothing 
could exceed the readiness with which we were received and listened to, 
notwithstanding these very people will not walk half-a-mile to attend the 
School Chapel service. Whilst in the city the people flocked in quite 
readily wherever there is any ‘discoursing” going on; it ts found that im 
the country parts one must needs go from place to place, making a short 
stay, and then passing on. Who could desire to be more delightfully em- 
ployed, than in thus so literally following the example of Him who “ went 
through all their villages teaching.” 

Sunday, Feb. 24th —During the service this morning, which I conduct- 
ed, the School Chapel was nearly half filled with beggars—famine makes 
them flock together to any place where parties live who have the least repu- 
tation for benevolence. They suffer very greatly. At Christ Church, the 
morning service was but poorly attended—not a hundred persons present. 
Many, however, came into my vestry to converse with me privately: a 
maker of incense, whom I advised to change his occupation, for that the 
religion of Jesus would soon prevail here to the extirpation of all others; a 
young Romanist, who asked for a Catechism, his father having urged him to 
become a believer ; another man, who would wait till the magistrates should 
become Christians, “have any of the rulers,” &c.; the blind man, Too- 
kiung, who drank in the history of our Lord’s instituting His Holy Supper, 
as if it was the sweetest story he had ever listened to in all his life; another 
blind man, who asked that Soodong might be sent down to the suburb, where 
he lives, for that several of his neighbours desire instruction, and have got 
up a plan among themselves for hiring a room and coming together daily ; 
and finally the teacher of my day-school, who gives evidence of having a 
mind ill at ease as regards his spiritual state. 

At the afternoon service, a large congregation, to whom J preached with 
much hopefulness, my heart being enlarged and strengthened by all that 
had happened in the morning. 

Feb. 25th.—The school re-opened. In order to relieve the Bishop, Mrs. 
Boone takes charge of the principal class in their more advanced studies. 
He has suffered greatly from distracting occupations. 

« March 9th—Some of the boatmen of the neighbouring village came to me 
this morning and asked, in a mysterious manner, if I wanted to buy any 
salt beef.—‘* Let me see it,” said 1;—they led me to one of their cottages, 
where I saw cordage, iron hoops, knives, pork, clothing, &c. &c., all hud- 
dled together in confusion. I soon learned that these were things got off 
from the wreck of the whale ship “ Formosa ;” and without much difficulty I 
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induced them to give up the goods to the consignees of the ship, and be 
content with their share of the salvage, instead of surreptitiously disposing of 
their booty. The house of business happened to be an American one, and 
I felt great satisfaction in being able to promise the man that they would be 
honorably paid. 

March 2d.—My rule is now, to leave home soon after breakfast every 
morning, and go to my study at the Church, where the day is spent in pur- 
suing my work among the Chinese; I return home toa late dinner, and 
close the regular duties of the day with conducting evening prayers in the 
School Chapel. This morning, on reaching the Church, I found old 
Soodong in animated controversy with a Romanist—a strange character, 
half pedant, half pedlar, who hovers about the dwellings of us Protestant 
Missionaries, offering to copy for us old Romish books. The subject of con- 
troversy was of course the worship of Mary, and the argument just advanced 
was the old one that the Son must be approached through the mother. “If 
Jesus should refuse a request of Mary’s, he would be unfilial”—to a Chinese 
mind, one of the most shocking of all suggestions. I left Soodong to find 
his own answer, which was as follows: ‘‘ We, Chinamen, honor Confucius; 
but who ever heard of paying homage to Confucius’ mother?’ Besides, 
Jesus said, ‘‘ whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is in Heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 

Sunday, March 3d.—Weather very wet; hearers very few. In the af- 
ternoon the new Church built by the Southern Baptist Board was. opened, 
the congregation drawn together by the occasion being quite large. This 
building has a tower at the north end, the erection of which would, it was 
feared at one time, give rise to some jealous interference on the part of the 
Chinese; but no difficulties sprang up from this cause. Mr. Shuck and 
Mr. Tates will preach there. 

March 4th.—-To relieve the great destitution among the famishing poor, 
some wealthy men among the Chinese have subscribed together and es- 
tablished public kitchens in various parts of the city, where rice is cooked’ 
and sold out in bowls at about two-thirds of the cost price. The foreign 
community, willing to do something for the poor under the pressure of their — 
present misery, have purchased large quantities of tickets, which are equiva- 
lent to orders on the public kitchens for a hot bowl of rice. These tickets 
have been handed over, almost entirely, to the Missionaries for distribution, 
so that the Bishop distributes a hundred every morning at the school-house, 
and I the same number at the Church in the city. The task isnot an easy 
one to perform, for the claimants are hungry and clamorous. 

March 5th.—A clerical correspondent of mine in New-Zealand, having 
written that the Bishop and Clergy there were about to frame something 
like a “constitution and canons” for themselves, and that they would 

“be glad to be made acquainted with the statistics, &c., of the American 
Church, I made up a parcel of Journals of Conventions, both General and 
Diocesan, hoping that they might prove useful in forwarding so admirable 
an object. My friend shows much interest in our operations here, and has 
made me feel sometimes “ how wonderful are the ways of Providence !” 
Here is a Christian brother writing to me, with a sympathy quite cheering 
to my heart, from New-Zealand—that island which, but a few years ago, was 
the very home of a wild and desperate heathenism. How strange are the 
channels through which it pleases the Master of us all, to send comfort and 
encouragement to his servants ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Liberia. 
CLIMATE OF WESTERN AFRICA. 


With the view of imparting information in relation to the climate and 
character of the country on the West Coast of Africa, now become of so 


much importance in a Missionary aspect, we continue our selections on 
this subject : 


The territory of Liberia being within a few degrees of the equator, of 
course the nature of the climate is essentially different from that of the 
United, States, the vicissitudes of spring, summer, autumn and winter, not 
being experienced in the equatorial regions of the earth; there being con- 
tinued summer weather throughout the year, interrupted only by occasional 
slight variations in the thermometrical state of the atmosphere, caused by 
the greater strength of the ordinary breezes, and by clouds and rain ; which 
latter prevail so much more, during one half of the year, than during the 
other half, as to give rise to the usually recognized division of the year into 
two seasons—the wet or rainy season, and the dry season; or, in common 
parlance, ‘‘the rains’ and ‘‘the dries;” the former of which answers 
nearly to summer and autumn, and the latter to winter and spring in tem- 
perate latitudes. 

, This unqualified and somewhat arbitrary division of the year, however, 
as led many persons into error, respecting the real state of the weather 
during these two seasons; some supposing, that during the rainy season 
more or less rain falls every day; and, on the other hand, during the, dry 
season, an uninterrupted spell of hot and dry weather prevails for six suc- 
cessive months. ‘Thisis so far from being.the case, that, as a general rule, 
it may be stated, that some rain falls during every month in the year; and, 
in every month there is some fine, clear, pleasant weather. During my 
residence in Liberia, I seldom observed a deviation from this general rule. 
Much more rain, however, falls during the six months beginning with May, 
than during the remaining six months beginning with November. It is 
difficult, however, to determine at what time each of the two seasons ac- 
tually commences and closes. As a general rule, I think the middle of May 
may be set down as the beginning of the rainy season, and the middle of 
November that of the dry season. In order, however, to give an accurate 
and comprehensive statement of the character of the climate and seasons of 
Liberia, it may be the best plan to note the vicissitudes of each month in 
the year, as they are usually presented. 

January is usually the dryest, and one of the warmest months in the year. 
Sometimes, during this month, no rain at all falls; but generally there are 
occasional slight showers, particularly at night. Were it not for the sea- 
breeze, which prevails with. almost uninterrupted regularity during the 
greater part of the day, on almost every day throughout the year, the 
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weather would be exceedingly oppressive, during the first three or four 
months of the year. As it is, the oppressiveness of the rays of the tropi- 
cal sun is greatly mitigated by the cooling breezes from the ocean; which 
usually blow from about ten o’clock, a. m., to about ten, rp. m., the land-breeze 
occupying the remainder of the night and morning; except for an hour or 
two about the middle of the night, and about an hour in the forenoon. Du- 
ring these intervals the atmosphere is sometimes very oppressive. The re- 
gularity of the sea-breeze, especially during the month of January, is some- 
times interrupted by the longer continuance of the land-breeze, which occa- 
sionally does not cease blowing until two or three o’clock, p.m. This is what 
is called the harmattan wind; about which a great deal has been written; 
but which does not generally fully accord with the forced descriptions of 
hasty observers or copyists. 

The principal peculiarity of the harmattan wind consists in its drying 
properties, and its very sensible coolness, especially early in the morning. 
It seldom, perhaps never, continues during the whole day: and usually not 
much longer than the ordinary land-breeze, at other times in the year. 
When this wind blows pretty strongly, the leaves and covers of books some- 
times curl, as if they had been placed near a fire; the seams of furniture, 
and of wooden vessels, sometimes open considerably, and the skin *of per- 
sons sometimes feel peculiarly dry and unpleasant, in consequence of the 
rapid evaporation of both the sensible and the insensible perspiration. But 
these effects are usually by no means so great as they have been represent- 
ed tobe. What is generally called the harmattan season usually commences 
about the middle of December, and continues until the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. During this time, especially during the month of January, the at- 
mosphere has a smoky appearance, similar to what is termed Indian sum- 
mer in the United States, but generally more hazy. 

The average height of the mercury in the thermometer, during the month 
of January, is about 85° ; it seldom varies more than 10° during the twenty- 
four hours of the day; and usually it does not vary more than four degree 
between the hours of ten a.m. and ten p.m. During this month, nowerer 
I have seen the mercury stand at the lowest mark at which I ever observed 
it in Liberia, that is, at 68°. This was early in the morning, during the 
prevalence of a strong and very cool land-breeze. During this month I 
have also seen the mercury stand at the highest mark at which I ever ob- 
served it—that is, at 90°, The air is sometimes uncomfortably cool before 
eight o’clock, a. m., during this month. 

During the month of February the weather is generally similar to that of 
January. There are, however, usually more frequent showers of rain; and’ 
sometimes, towards the close of this month, slight tornadoes are experienc- 
ed. The harmattan haze generally disappears about the last of this month ; 
and the atmosphere becomes clear. The range of the thermometer is about 
the same as in January. 

March is, perhaps, the most trying month in the year to the constitutions 
of new comers. The atmosphere is usually very oppressive during this 
month—the sun being nearly vertical. The occasional showers of rain, and 
the slight tornadoes, which occur in this month, donot usually mitigate the 
oppressiveness of the atmosphere, as might be supposed, The variation in 
the state of the atmosphere, as indicated by the thermometer, seldom ex- 
ceeds 6° during the whole of this month. ‘The average height of the mer- 
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April is significantly called the “tornado month,” the most numerous 
and most violent tornadoes usually occurring during this month. The or- 
dinary state of the weather, in reference to the degree of heat, and its in- 
fluence on the system, is not very different from that of the three preceding 
months. ‘Che showers of rain are usually more frequent, however ; and the 
visitations of those peculiar gusts, called tornadoes, are much more common 
in April than in any other month. These are sudden, and sometimes vio- 
lent gusts, which occur much more frequently at night than during the day. 
Although they usually approach suddenly and rapidly, yet certain premoni-. 
tory evidences of their approach are almost always presented, which are ge+ 
nerally easily recognized by persons who have frequently observed them. 
They generally commence from north-east, or east-north-east, and rapidly 
shift around to nearly south-east ; by which time the storm is at its height. 

At the commencement of a tornado, dark clouds appear above the eastern 
horizon, which rapidly ascend, until a dense lurid-looking mass spreads over 
the whole hemisphere. As the heavy mass of clouds ascends and spreads, 
the roaring sound of the wind becomes stronger and louder, until suddenly 
it bursts forth in its fury; sometimes seemimg as if it would sweep away 
every opposing object. Very seldom, however, is any material imjury sus- 
tained from, these violent gusts. The scene is sometimes awfully grand, for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, during the formation and continuance of a heavy 
tornado, Sometimes the whole hemisphere presents a scene of the deepest 
gloom ; the darkness of which is momentarily illuminated by vivid flashes 
of lightning, in rapid succession; and sometimes tremendous peals of thun- 
der burst upon the solemn stillness of the scene. The rain seldom falls, un- 
til the violence of the gust begins tosubside ; when a torrent of rain usually 
pours down for a short time, seldom more than half an hour; after which 
the wind shifts around towards the west; and generally, in about an hour 
from the commencement of the tornado, the sky becomes serene, and some- 
times almost cloudless. 

The weather during the month of May is usually more pleasant than du- 
Fae the two preceding months. The atmosphere is generally not quite so 
warm and oppressive. Sometimes copious and protracted showers of rain 
fall, during the latter half of this month. So that the beginning of the rainy 
season usually occurs in this month. ‘Tornadoes also occasionally appeat 
during the month of May. ‘The average height of the mercury in the ther- 
mometer is usually two or three degrees less than during the four preceding 
months. : 

June is perhaps the most rainy month in the year. More or less rain 
usually falls nearly every day or night in this month. Althougk there are 
sometimes clear and pleasant days in June, yet there are seldom twenty- 
four successive hours of entire freedom from rain. The sun is, however; 
seldom entirely obscured for a week at atime; and he frequently shines out 
brightly and pleasantly, in the interstices between the floating clouds, seve- 
ral times during the day ; occasionally for several hours at a time. During 
this month, as during all the other rainy months, more rain always falls at 
night than in the day time; and, indeed, there are very few days in the year 
in which the use of an umbrella may not be dispensed with some time dur 
ing the ordinary business hours. In the month of June the atmosphere is 
always considerably cooler than during the preceding months; and I have 
generally found it necessary to wear woolen outer as well as under garments; 
and to sleep beneath thick covering at night, in order to be comfortably 
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warm. The sensible perspiration is always much less during this month 
and the five succeeding months, than during the other six months in the 
year. The mercury in the thermometer seldom rises above 80° in this 
month, the average height being about 75°. 

During the months of July and August a great deal of rain also generally 
falls; but, perhaps, less in both these months than in the preceding one. 
There is always a short season of comparatively dry and very pleasant wea- 
ther, in one or both of these months, This season usually continues from 
three to five weeks; and generally commences about the 20th or 25th of 
July. Sometimes, for several successive days, the sun shines brilliantly and 
pleasantly all day; and no rain falls at night. The air, however, is always 
refreshingly cool and agreeable. This is perhaps the most pleasant time in 
the year. This is what is commonly called “the middle dries.” It seems 
as if Providence has specially ordered this temporary cessation of the rains, 
for the purpose of permitting the ripening and gathering of thie crops of rice, 
which are generally harvested in August. ' 

September and October are also generally very rainy months ; especially 
the former. Sometimes more rain falls in September, than in any other 
month inthe year. Toward the close of October the rains begin to be less 
copious; and sometimes slight tornadoes appear, indicative of the cessation 
of the rainy season. The sea-breezes are usually very strong during these 
two months; and the atmosphere is generally uniformly cool and invigorat- 
ing to the physical system. 

During the month of November the weather is generally very pleasant, 
the temperature of the atmosphere being agreeable to the feelings—not so 
cool as during the five preceding months, and not so warm as during the 
five or six succeeding ones, the average height of the mercury in the ther- 
mometer being about 82°. Frequent showers of rain usually fall during this 
month, both in the day and at night; but generally they are of short dura- 
tion. Slight tornadoes also generally appear in this month. The sun may 
usually be seen during a part of every day in the month; and frequently h 
is not obscured by clouds during the whole of the time in which he is above 
the horizon. The middle of this month may be regarded as the beginnin 
of the dry season. , : 

December is also generally a very pleasant month. Occasional slight 
‘showers of rain fall during this month, sometimes several sprinklings in one 
-day, but seldom for more than a few minutes ata time. The mornings in 
this month are peculiarly delightful. The sun usually rises with brillianey 
and beauty, and the hills and groves, teeming with the verdure of perpetual 
spring, are. enriched by the mingled melody of a thousand cheerful song- 
sters. Nothing that I have ever witnessed iu the United States exceeds the 
loveliness of a December morning in Liberia. 

On the whole, I regard the climate of Liberia as decidedly pleasant ; not- 
withstanding the scorching rays of the tropical sun, and the ‘ abundance of 
rain” which falls during the year, especially during the months ‘of June, 
July, September and October. So far as the pleasantness of the climate and 
weather is concerned, I would decidedly prefer a residence in Liberia to 
one in any part of the United States. 

The extremes of the thermometrical state of the atmosphere may be set 
down at 65° and 90°. I have never heard of the mercury of a good ther- 
mometer having sunk below the former, nor arisen above the latter point, In 
the shade. The average height of the mercury, during the rainy season, 
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may be set down at about 76°, and during the dry season at 84°. The 
mean temperature for the year is about 80°. 

In regard to the comparative healthiness of the two seasons, I may state, 
that my observations fully convinced me, that the rainy season is decidedly 
more conducive to health than the dry season, in both new comers and old 
settlers. The oppressiveness of the atmosphere, and the enervating effects 
of the weather, during the dry season, tend to debilitate the physical sys- 
tem, and thereby to render it more susceptible of being affected by the local 
agents of disease. Consequently, those persons who arrive in Liberia 
during this season, are more liable to frequent attacks of fever, than those 

_ are who arrive during the rainy season. In reference, however, to the ac- 
climating process, I do not think that any great advantage can be gained by 
arriving at any particular time of the year, more than at any other time. 
Unnecessary exposure to the heat of the sun during the dry season, and to 
the rain during the wet season, should aliké be avoided. Care and prudence 
should be exercised by new comers at all times during the year. 

Dr. LucenBEEL. 


WHAT. CHRISTIANITY CAN DO FUR THE AFRICAN, 


We draw from Bishop Meade’s most interesting volume, another of those 
pleasing sketches of the pious African. It may, in particular, address it- 
self to our younger readers, and prompt them to aid in that hlessed work 
which aims at the spiritual restoration of ‘* Blind Lucy’s” countrymen : 


A Visit to Blind Lucy’s Cottage at Shelly, Gloucester County. 


Shelly, the residence of one of my beloved relatives, is a place beautifully 
situated in Lower Virginia, on the banks of the majestic York, and conse- 
crated to history as the abode of Powhatan and as the scene of the romantic 
adventure of the captive Smith and his Indian princess, Its Indian name is 

| Wenowocommoeo ; but owing to the immense bank of shell marl, on which 
the soil rests, the less sonorous but more characteristic name of Shelly has 
been given. 

One bright Sabbath morning, while spending some time with the dear 
friends here residing, | was tempted to venture out, in spite of the kind 
warning of the gray-haired family servant, that I “could not get along for 
the mud.” The earth was saturated with water, a deep snow having fallen 
during the week, which was now rapidly disappearing under the rays of a 
warm sun, Having been for some days confined to the house, most grate- 
ful to my feelings was the sweet fresh air. The dark and gloomy appearance 
which the river always presents, when contrasted with new fallen snow, had 
disappeared as if by magic, and it was so spring-like, I could scarcely realize 
that it was January. I almost expected to hear the sweet melody of birds 
and to see flowers springing under my feet. My heart was glad in the Lord, 
and I felt that “ lightis sweet, and truly it is pleasant to look upon the sun,” 


be 


A Sabbath morn so sweet, 
All sounds save nature’s voice were still.” 


And as we could not get to church, instead of my usual walk on the river 
shore, after standing for a few minutes to gaze on the water, which was now 
as blue as the heavens above, and looked as calm and peaceful as if no 
storm had ever passed over it, I found myself wending my way to old Blind 
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Lucy’s Cottage, hoping to return in time for the reading of the Church Ser- 
vice and a sermon, which was to take place at the usual Church hour; ac- 
cording to a custom which prevails in the old families of Virginia, whenever 
they are prevented from going to Church. 

It had been many years since 1 had seen the old servant whose house I 
was now approaching, and I almost feared to break in upon her solitude, 
not knowing whether she would recognise me. I found her taking her 
breakfast, and waited in silence till she had finished the comfortable meal. 
And most touching was it to see her raise her sightless balls to heaven, and 
with her hands clasped, to hear her say, “ Thank God for all his mercies, 
and for my good breakfast.” . 

I was delighted to find she had not forgotten me, and from the most high- 
born and delicately reared lady in the land, I could not have met with a 
more courtly reception. She even felt my feet to assure herself that they 
were not wet, and she could not be satisfied that I was warm enough until 
my chair was drawn close to the fire. 

After much conversation about the different members of dur family, many 
of whom she had not seen for years, I asked her if I might read to her in 
God’s Holy Word. Her face brightened as she answered, “Thank ye 
kindly, my mistress.” As I read from the Psalms, “‘ Commit thy way unto 
the Lord ;’’ ‘‘ trust also in him ;”’ ‘‘ rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
him,” she responded in a low tone, “I have done so, I do trust in him; 
Jesus is mine and I am his. Thank God for all his mercies; His promise 
is for me, I rest upon his word.” I said amen! and laid down my book, 
for it was a greater treat to hear her talk than I had ever enjoyed before. 
Her mind was a thanksgiving in itself, and was blessedness and praise to 
her Heavenly Master, as she called him. TI sang, “ Oh for a closer walk with 
God,” a hymn with which she had been long familiar, and she seemed 
wrapped in devotion. 

After a prayer, in which she joined most fervently, I said, “ You are 
much alone here—you have much time for prayer, Aunt Lucy.” “ Yes, 
my dear, I’s always working for God and for my children. I tries to do my 
duty before God and man; to set an example to all that follow after me. 
I shan’t be here long. My dear good children! God bless them, and keep 
them from all evil, both of soul and body. They come to see me whenever 
they can; and the brethren and sisters are all kind in coming to see me 
and praying for me. I love to hear them sing my Maker’s praise. God 
bless them! God be praised for all his mercies.” Most serious was her 
manner while speaking thus; and when she was silent, with her head 
. bowed down, and her hands clasped on her bosom, her lips continued to 
move, as if in earnest prayer. 

Her usual attendant was an idiot boy, and never, even in the warm 
imagination of the poet, was one more truly beloved. He was her heart 
and her heart’s joy; knowing no other happiness than to sit in her warm 
chimney corner and to do her bidding. She told me she always gave him 
a part of whatever nice thing was sent her from the house, that he might 
learn to be honest, and not be tempted to take what did not belong to him. 
And whatever he did for her, I observed she always said, “thank ye kindly, 
my son.” 

in saucepan of water was boiling on the fire, of which sassafras-tea was 
made for Aunt Lucy’s breakfast, ‘‘Can’t you get better tea than that, 
Aunt Lucy?” said I. ‘Oh yes, my dear, by sending to the house, but 
this is good enough, and the boy’s shoes are bad; I’m thankful for this, and 
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they won’t forget me at the house.” Truly was it a lesson to my unthank- 
ful spirit to see and converse with this servant of God. ‘‘ Her heart was a 
mansion of peace and content.” The sorrow of the world, which worketh 
death to unchastened spirits, in her had been sanctified ; and she seemed to 
me a living monument of praise to God. 

‘As I looked on her erect figure, in spite of age and bodily infirmities, 
seated in her old-fashioned high-backed chair, her fleshless arms bare from 
the elbow, as shé still retains the ancient style of dress, now so rarely seen 
among her class, scenes and days of childhood that were “ passed and afar” 
came before me. I remembered when, with the ladies of the family, in that 
same spot we stood by the bed of a dying woman, Aunt Lucy’s only daughter. 
Her words came back to me as if just spoken: ‘‘ Mother, I’m dying, but I’m 
not afraid to die! The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. You 
will meet me in heaven; promise me, mother! And my dear good mistress, 
and the young ladies, God grant us all to sing the Lamb’s song together— 


‘ Glory, honour, praise and power, 
Be unto the Lamb for ever, 


Jesus Christ is our Redeemer.’” 


Her mistress sang, at her request, ‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,” 
and her spirit passed away ere the hymn was ended. 

The seed sown in the day of trouble, and watered by the dew of affliction, 
took deep root, and Aunt Lucy, from the time of her child’s death, had been 
striving after that holiness without which no man can see the Lord. Aunt 
Lucy’s cabin was to me a hallowed spot, and a prayer went up that I toe 
might live the life, and die the death of the righteous. 

Blessed be God, this is not an isolated case. Many, many in our South- 
ern States, who bear the name of slaves, are free in Christ Jesus. 

In Aunt Lucy there was, it is true, something of darkness and ignorance. 
She still retained traces of the superstition common in her race; sometimes 
speaking of the heavenly voices which were constantly in her ears; but 
_ through it all the Sun of Righteousness had shone so brightly, there was no- 

thing for me to teach, and I thought how true are the Psalmist’s words, 
“God preserveth the simple.” 

When taking my leave, I said, ‘‘ Aunt Lucy, if we meet no more here, 
we shall meet in heaven with all our beloved ones.” ‘‘ Home, dear, we 
shall all meet in our own blessed home, with the saints and angels.” She 
added, ‘‘ God bless you! God bless you !” 

Long, long shall I remember my visit to Blind Lucy’s Cottage. And as 
I left her mud-walled cabin, I thought, with her strong assurance of hea- 
ven for her home, and Jesus for her Saviour, she was more to be envied than 
any earthly monarch. 

Aunt Lucy was then eighty-four years of age; her faculties were all per- 
fect, although, as is frequently the case with aged persons, she remembers 
more of what occurred in the days of her youth than of recent events. 
And it was pleasant to hear her tell of the good old times. She spoke with 
great affection of the “dear old master at Rosewell. He always sent for 
God’s minister to put his blessing upon the children of the plantation as 
soon as they were old enough; and, my dear, I have always had it done to 
all my grand-children. One died without it, but I know it went to heaven, 
because Christ died for it, and said, ‘suffer little children to come unto me,’ 
but I did not feel satisfied in my own mind, for 1 had neglected my duty.” 

Since my visit, 1 have learned that it was only within the last three or 
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four years, that Aunt Lucy had made what she considers a profession of 
religion. She was a faithful servant in her youth, and the best washerwo- 
man of her day; and she ever expressed a strong attachment for her owners. 
Owing to her great age she had never been immersed, though she was con- 
sidered a member of the Baptist communion. Immersion she did not be- 
lieve essential to salvation, and it is probable she was baptized in infancy, 
as that was the custom among the old Virginian families. 

Aunt Lucy had been living in the same spot for the last forty years; and 
nothing could induce her to change, even for a better, that house where she 
had known so much of “joy and peace in believing.” She always said, 
“No, I don’t want any change; this is good enough till I go to my ‘ house 
eternal in the heavens.’ ” 


Iutelligence. 


MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Such ‘communications as the following are very encouraging. They 
evince a growing interest in Missions on the part of .the generation now 
coming forward, and prompt the belief that a few years hence, the Church 
will be more alive to her duty. Even row it would surprise the most ofour 
readers, were they told how very large a portion of our annual contributions 
comes from the mites of children gathered in Sunday-schools : 


Rev. anp Dear Sir,—Will you please hand the accompanying draft for 
forty-five dollars, to the Treasurer of the Foreign Committee, for the fand’ 
for building a Church in Africa? It is an offering from the Sunday-school 
of St. Luke’s Church, in this city. A special interest is felt by the sehool 
in the African Mission. The proposal by the Rector to have a collection 
for a Church in Africa was received by the scholars with great delight. 
Five or six weeks elapsed between the first notice and the time of the col. 
lection ; and during this interval a small portion of the older girls formed a 
sewing society, and raised the sum, of ten dollars, which is included in the 
forty-five. On almost every Sunday. after the proposal was made, some of 
the scholars brought their offerings in anticipation of the collection, so de- 
sirous were they to aid the interesting object in view. 

We regard it as a happy circumstance that this opportunity of doing good 
has been afforded to our Sunday-school. It excited an interest which has 
never been equalled in the school ;. and the occasion was evidently a bless- 
ing to the children themselves, as well as a means of blessing to others. 
We have a weekly collection in the school for Missionary objects, being 
convinced that one of the most important duties to be inculcated upon the 
minds and hearts of children is, that of extending to others the privileges . 
and blessings which we enjoy ourselves. 

Very respectfully, 
N. G. Hawuey, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


of St. Luke's Church Sunday-schoot. 
5 


RocuesteEr, Oct, 29, 1850. 
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Saminc or Musstonartesi—Miss Mary J. Morse, who has been for 
several years connected with the China Mission, and who has been for a 
few months on a visit to this country, sailed on the 8th November for Shang~ 
hai, in the ship Horatio. 

Miss L. M. Fay, of Essex County, Virginia, also took passage in the 
same vessel, under an appointment from the Foreiga Committee, to the 
China Mission. 


We take from the “ Caristian Witness” a communication, bearing on 
the departure of one of these ladies : 


MISSIONARY MEETING, 


We have seldom attended a Missionary meeting of so interesting a charac- 
ter as that held in St. Paul’s Church, on the last Sunday evening, 3d Nov., in 
view of the departure of Miss Morse for the distant field of China. It is, 
perhaps, known to the readers of the Witness, that Miss Morse left this 
country for that field, some six or seven years since, and labored most de- 
votedly and successfully, at her own expense, in the work of the Mission’ 
She returned to this country, some months since, in impaired health, and 
now nobly resolves upon’ renewing her labours, although still an invalid. 
The meeting of Sunday evening was called by the Bishop, to testify to the 
Christian sympathy and interest{of Churchmen, in her labour of self-sacrifi- 
cing love ; and although called at a short notice, was very fully attended by 
the Churchmen of the city. The exercises were commenced by prayer by 
the Bishop of the Diocese, after which addresses were made by the Rev. 
Messrs, Mason, Randall, Wildes, Vinton, and the Bishop. 

Mr. Mason presented in a clear and forcible manner, the history and 
claims of the Mission, to which Miss Morse has devoted her labours. 

Mr, Randall, in a stirring address, showed the identity of an enlarged 
and constant interest in the Missionary work, with the Christian profession. 

Mr. Wildes forcibly advocated the recognition of the Missionary work 
as God’s work, and refuted the objections often urged against Missions, 
from the debility and death of the labourers in foreign fields. 

Dr. Vinton, in eloquent terms, gathered together the points already men- 
tioned, and concentrated the interest of the meeting upon the Missionary 
about to depart for China. The relations sustained by Dr. V., as the former 
Rector and friend of the Missionary, added redoubled interest to the feeling 
remarks uttered by him. 

The meeting was closed by the Bishop, in his usual happy and effective 
manner, counselling constant and devoted interest in this great work, on 
the part of Christians ; and specially directing the attention of parents and 
Sunday-school teachers to the importance of early directing the minds of 
children to the momentous duty of devoting themselves to Christ’s service, 
in whatever field of labour they may be called. 
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We are glad to find that the impression left by this meeting, upon the 
minds of those present, was a most favourable one ; and we cannot but believe, 
that it will be but the beginning of a new and enlarged activity in the pro- 
motion of the Missionary work, on the part of the Churchmen of our city. 
The work is most certainly identical with our own Christian profession ; and 
it’is a problem which we have yet to see demonstrated, how there can be 
Christian life in the Church, and yet that life be fincas in its relations to 
the narrow circle of self. We hope that these meetings may, if possible, be 
continued monthly ; and we are quite sure that a new impetus will thereby 
be given to this work, now seemingly ‘ ready to die.’ 


An EpiscopaLian, 


Femaxe Scuoot Buripine at SHanenat, Cutna.—The Foreign Com- 
mittee have resolved to establish immediately a female school at Shanghai, 
Many scholarships are now sustained by ladies and others in the United 
States, and teachers, in every respect qualified for the charge, have been 
selected. All that is now needed is, the proper building. Happily the visit 
of Miss Morse to her former home has not been without fruit. Already a 
very considerable sum has been guaranteed, and the Committee confidently 
believe, that in the course of a few weeks it will be in their power to remit 
to the Missionary Bishop the full amount desired, viz.: three thousand 
dollars. 

They invite contributions for this very essential department in the China 
Mission. , 


Mate Teacuers ror THE Boy’s Scuoot at Suaneuat.—The Foreign 
Committee desire to employ a superintendent or head master for the Boys’ 
Mission School at Shanghai; and likewise an assistant male teacher in the 
school. Properly qualified persons would find these by no means undesira- 
ble positions. 

The circular to young men desiring to become candidates for orders, pub- 
lished in this number, contains statements which are commended to the 
consideration of those, who might incline to become teachers in the school 
at Shanghai. 
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List of Youths in the Mission School of Shanghai, with the names of the 
parties by whom they are supported. 


When 


Names of Scholars, born. < Supported by. Remarks, 
1..Loo Kea-ping........ -- St. John’s, Providence, R. I..--. 
2..Lok Hoong-chung. --1836.. St, Helena, Beaufort, S.C.-.-.-- 
3--Lok Kwa chung...-- -- Christ Church, Mobile-....--.. ; ep er 4th Jan., 1848. Deceased 
4..Wong Yew zung.--..1833.- Church of Ascension, N. Y..--. Baptized Easter day, 31st March, 1850. 
5.-Chang Paw-chung. .-1834.. 5. Sch. of Xt. Ch., Georgetown. : 
6.."Ny. Woo zong....-. 1836.. St. Michael’s, Bristol........--- 
7.Ny Way chung.--.--. 1830.. St. Andrew’s, Pittsburg.....-.. Baptized Easter day, 31st March, 1850. 
84’ Ny, Tarteok. .ssye--- 1834.. St. Paul’s, N. Orledns.......-.. 
See NY EG SUL Jons0-e= 1836.. Trinity Church, Columbus, Ga-. 
10..Kiung Tuk siew,..-- 1835.. Trinity Church, Boston.....-.-- Baptized Easter day, 81st March, 1850, 
11.-Tong Chu kiung....- 1831.. St. Peter’s, Charleston, S, C.--- Baptized 22d October, 1848. 
12..Chien A-woo.......- — .. St. Paul’s, Philadelphia....... ae ee 
13--Sz? Kiung zung-.-.-.-1835-- Xt. Ch, Richmond, Va....- -.... Candidate for Baptism, 
i4..Keoong Kiung hay.--1834-- St. Mark’s, Bowery, N.Y....... 
15.-Yang He ting.......- 1836.-,8t. George’s, N. ¥...2---566-5 Baptized Easter day, 31st March, 1850- 
16--Lok A-nur.......-.- 1837.. St. John’s, Providence, R.I..... 
17--Ze A-san...... eae: 1188552 Bt Thomas's, No Yo: RUC LE 
18--Zang A-woo.....---- L832... Sts Pauls, FOston. tn was« naman en ; 
19-- Hwang Kwei long. --1832-. St. Geo’s, Fredericksburgh, Va. Baptized 25th February, 1849. 
20--Sung Chung zien.--.1836.. St. Paul’s, Charleston..---.--.. 7 
21--Sung chung hwo..... 1838.- Church of Ascension, N. Y.-..-- 
22-- Ny Kwong chung. .-.1830.. Robert and Ellen Elliott.--...-. 
23--Ne Hyay nuen..... 1837-. All Saints, Frederick, Md-.----- 
24--Chang Sz-tuk,.....-- 1937 fy Pa Ladies’ Soe. for ed. in 
25--Sung Sih yoong....,.1836.. Piqua, Ohio.-....-------.--. - 
26--Le Kong hwo....... 1835.. Ladies’ Society, Charleston. ...- 
27..Ling Ping nuen..... 1834.. Xt. Church, Alexandria, Va....- Absent in U.S. 
28.. Hwang San kiung--.1835.. St. Thomas’s, Taunton.-..-+.... Candidate for Baptism. 
29..Zung Woo zong....- 1836.. Children of Mr. Ridgley, G. T-. 
30--Ng Hoong neok,..-. 1835.. Xt. Church, Baltimore.......... 
31.-Mo Kiung sung.....- 1835-.. St. Paul’s, Steubenville...... ae 
32.-Soong Sung fah..-.-- 1838.. Ladies’ Society, Savannah, Ga.. 
33--Chu A-chayn........ 1839.. Xt. Church, New-Orleans...... 
34..Yan. Yoong kiung...1839.. Christ Church, Boston..-....--.- 
35_.Sung A yoong...-... Bat watt. OWI Ryne Cree a4 cela den aa Died sth September, 1849. 
36.. Yong A ling.....-... 1838.. Xt. Charch, Brooklyn....-..-.-- 
37..Hwang Pah long.---1836.. Ladies’ Society, Savannah. .-... 
38. Hwang Fun long....1838.. Mrs. Remsen.--..-.---.--.-.---- 
39..Pay Zay kiung...... 1840.. Children of Rev. E. Neufville. . 
40..Chu Tuk bay....-... =>) a2 5t; Paul's, Augustas as. 22a. Died 29th September, 1849, 
41.. Zaw Kway zeang---1840.. Church on Edisto Island, 8. C-. 
42-8YVih'Sz tongs 222.12... 1837.. Church of Ascension, N. Y.-.... 
43_. Yih Sew tong...-..-- 1839.. St. John’s Ch. John’s Island, 8. C. 
44..Chang Sz kway....- 1840.. Supporters of “N, Fish,”...---. 
45..Chang A-Kur.....--- 1843.. ‘Little Henry,” Mobile. -.....- 
46..Lok Mur song..---- 1841-- Children of Mr. Geo. Cleveland.. 
47..Seong Ching Jah....1842.- St. Bartholomew’s pa.,S. C..... 
48..Chu Pung nuen.....-. 1841.. Mrs. J. B. Clemson........----- 
49..Pay Pih tah..--2..2. 1841-: Children of Mrs. Tracy.--.-...-- 
50..Me nean huun. ......1840-- Children of Mr. Dabney 
51..Yok Sung zeay...... 1842 eee and daughter, Charles- 
52.. Lok Mur song....-.- 1841.. St. James’s pa., Anne Arund., Md. 


53..Shang Song yan...... 1842... 8t. John’s, Di Ox coc nwceecne os 


Missionary Bisnor ar Care Paumas, West Arrica.—At the late Tri- 
ennial Meeting of the General Convention, the Rev. Joun Payne, Senior 
Missionary of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Cape Palmas, was elected 
Missionary Bishop of that station. 

It is understood that arrangements have been made for the consecration of 
the Bishop elect, by Bishop Meade of Virginia, assisted by Bishop Eastburn 
of Massachusetts, and Bishop Lee of Delaware, at Alexandria in Virginia. 
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APPEAL ON BEHALF OF MISSIONS. 


A friend in Philadelphia has sent us the following Appeal on behalf of 
Missions. In our judgment he has presented the great cause for the small 
amount contributed, in this one passage—“ the subject is not brought with 
sufficient directness before the congregations.” We believe that the asser- 
tion is by no means an exaggeration, which declares, that in not more than 
100 out of our 1,500 congregations, is a sermon on Missions annually heard : 

The reports of the Domestic and Foreign Committees for Missions, for 
the last year, present the melancholy spectacle of small contributions for 
large demands. True, the Domestic fund exhibits $3,400 more than last 


year ; but what a trifle is the largest aggregate yet obtained for both fields ! 
Do Churchmen indeed know, that thgreceipts of last year were but 


+ 


For Domestic Missions. .--- Does Sore ee eee Po, Ce eeaircne 18 
Oe ROTUIOT. eee er cere manent ee ae er: Sere ee 34,800 79 
Otel Nees SS eet SI ak Se ee Ll $65,457 97 


Assuming the Episeopal population to be (making no allowance for gain 
since 1840,) 1,000,000, (one million,) we have an average of 64 cents per 
annum from each individual! Is not this shameful? One dollar per head 
would be a moderate average, where many can give from twenty to one 
hundred per annum, with ease. Let us contrast the receipts of last year 
with the receipts of some other societies, at home and abroad, for the same 
period : 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


London Baptist Missionary Society...--...- hain nian cipal $98,680 
ce Missionary OClchyo mem taco one. ce ns eee sree an 312,725 
ze Wesleyan Missionary Society. ....--..------.-.-558,425 

Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts...... 265,000 

British Church Missionary Society.......---.-.-.+-.--- 521,365 


UNITED STATES, 


Presbyterian Board Domestic Missions. .......-- $40,463 
“ “Foreign a Ageia Sa 126,013 
$166,476 
American I: See ee Bee Seems Ay: 227,514 


We cannot, of course, institute any fair comparison between the above 
figures and our own $65,000, for this would require statistical data which I 
have not at hand; but who does not see, at a glance, that our Missionary 
contributions are far below our means and our responsibilities? Is an aver- 
age of 6} cents per head, or twenty times that amount, “all that we owe 
to our Lord” for this purpose? To put this matter in a clearer light, let 
us look at the contributions of the different States for the last year. Con- 
tribution to Domestic and Foreign Missions during the year ending 15th 
June, 1850.—({Spirit of Missions, August, 1850.) 


5* 
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Domestic. Foreign. Domestic. Foreign. 
aI, gaia ai led aod carat ay Pee He SN 2g Fora te Fer eee ees i fy 
New-Hampshire...-. - oA *. 83 Alabaria. We o)2...---- 607.266 70 
VievmO Mts ated sta ag ol 999 __.. 113 Mississippi--..----. ---.- 166... 110 
Massachusetts........ T3908. 1137) Bottisiana 22 ove 3. 2 BOWEL 35 
Rhode Island..,...--.- 492....2209| Tennessee......------- BD. asta 
Connecticut. ... ..- <2... 9797. 221597 | IKODTUCKY - crore cb ieee 174. ....202 
INew= VOPrK, o- cae. «eee Bit. eee FOOTE OIIO acs. cc son ante ae 332°. . 2394 
Western New- York...1575.... 966} Indiana.....-..-.-.---- TB» Soe BE 
New-Jersey. .--ss.2-< 1000 w= <4 G60») UiU01S. occas aote meets UG ch read Lice 
Pennsylvania......... 9329....3912) Michigan.......--..-.- ps ans y 
Delaware. o.....55.- AG etree Toa") NWisedHSitlae oes. 25s sms 5B Seu iS 
Maryland.....- nate hhess 15905), 1605), AvKaAnsHS so 26h asta. Sie ome 2 OD 
VAT ee eree ane e 1 OOBE cre 9G 0 I ISSO: 3 pe Ale ae aie a D5 een aay Sie 
North Carolina. ...... B7Oe 2. SCO CLOW Bio aie md ea chm eae eel Be oe 
South Carolina. ...... O63. . SOIL CEXAS a. cn csittsa= seecae Sie, US 
CREOROIA sis hols 1a cia oh 520... 4 671 

4 Miscellaneous not included. 


What insignificant sums are these, fof this great work! Can it be that 
money is not offered because it is not required? What have the Domestic 
Committee to say upon this point? “ The sums due ‘on the Ist of April 
last past (April, 1850) are still, for the most part, wnpazd ; this is a matter 
of grief to your Committee, especially as they had hopes that some contin- 
gent funds would have come into their hands, enabling them to discharge 
these obligations also.” I might present pages, exhibiting the destitution 
and privations of our Missionaries, whilst we dwell at ease in our comforts, 
perhaps carelessly lavishing that which would supply their need. Now, let 
us examine into the 


CAUSE OF SMALL CONTRIBUTIONS TO MISSIONS. 


The great cause is, that the subject is not brought with sufficient direct- 
ness before the congregations. The theory of our organization is, that 
every member of the Church is a member of the Missionary Society, (the 
Church itself,) but I doubt if the majority ever heard of the fact. At Epi- 
phany, they know that a collection is taken up for Foreign Missions, and 
at Advent, a collection for Domestic Missions. Perhaps the bulk of the 
congregation will give from 6} to 25 cents, where many, if called upon per- 
sonally, would give as many dollars. 


REMEDY FOR THE EVILS OF SMALL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Carry out the plan recommended by the following resolution of the last 
meeting of the Board of Missions: “ Resolved, That in view of the painful, 
but annually reported fact, that many of our parishes contribute NOTHING in 
aid of our Missionary fund, the Right Rev. Bishops of this Church be re- 
spectfully requested to earnestly recommend to all the Clergy, in their re- 
spective dioceses, to solicit and collect the offerings of their congregations, for 
the support of Missions under the direction of this Board.” 

Let this plan be immediately put into practice, Let each clergyman be 
the Treasurer of Missions for his congregation. If desirable, one of his 
Jaymen can act as his deputy. Have a book, in which shall be entered the 
name of every member of the congregation. Let the first pages be devoted 
to contributions to Domestic and Foreign Missions, $20 and upwards, 

then 10 ‘ i 
5 ce ce 
under 5 “ ad 
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In addition to this, let each family have its ‘* Missionary box,” for small 
amounts,.from children, servants, &c., to be emptied each month, and car- 
ried to the Rector. : . 

Were such a plan as this adopted, every congregation would contribute 
its quota to this great work of preaching the Gospel to every creature ; 
whereas now ‘‘ more than one-half of the Churches in our land, more than 
one-half of the sons and daughters of our Israel, have not added their mite 
of gold and silver to this department of the Church’s treasury during the 
year past.” —Spirit of Missions, September; 1850, page 319. 

Were this mode generally adopted, and travelling agents sent from church 
to church, to collect the amounts so contributed, (in the principal cities, at 
least,) ONE MILLION DOLLARS could be annually raised, where but little more 
than one-twentieth of that sum is now contributed. What objection can be 
proposed to this suggestion? That it would interfere with existing parochial 
regulations? It need not doso to any injurious extent. How many in a hun- 
dred contribute to religious purposes as much as they can afford? Perhaps ten. 
Respected Rector, your people would do more, if they knew more. Tell 
them of starving Missionaries and perishing heathen, of ‘fields white to the 
harvest,” and no labourers to gather souls into the garner of everlasting life, 
and then make a personal appeal to each, for an annual subscription, to be 
divided equally between Domestic and Foreign Missions, and see if your 
success does not surpass your hopes, and shame your fears! It is proper to 
add, that this isa private appeal, and the offspring of the writer’s anxious in- 
terest in a subject which we would all be wise not to forget. May we prayer- 
fully consider it, in view of that day which ‘shall try every man’s work,” 
and when each good deed shall have praise of God;—that awful day, when 
thousands shali stand beside us, who have been either spiritually aided by 
our Missionary alms, or perhaps, shall be then sufferers from our criminal 
neglect. ees 

* To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.”’— 
St. James, iv., 17 


Puitapenpuia, October 7th, 1850. 


oS 


TO YOUNG MEN. 


Circular addressed by the Committee for Foreign Missions, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, to Christian 
Young Men in the various Colleges and Theological Seminaries in 
the United States. 


The Committee above designated, have the charge of the For- 
eign Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church. These Mis- 
sions have been established and maintained under .the Divine 
blessing, with very encouraging success. There is a Mission of 
this Church established in Shanghai, China, under the charge and 
supervision of the Right Reverend William J. Boone, D. D., as 
the Bishop appointed to that field. There is another Mission on the 
western coast of Africa, over which the Rey. John Payne, for many 
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years past a. faithful Missionary in that field, has been lately 
chosen as Bishop by the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

In the Mission to China, in consequence of the death of a beloved 
and faithful Missionary about a year since, there remains but a 
single clergyman to aid the Bishop. There are, besides, four 
female teachers, and schools established for both sexes. The 
boys’ school has been remarkably prospered ; several of the youths 
herein educated. have been received by the Bishop as members 
of the Church of Christ; and one of them has been prepared 
for the ministry, and will shortly receive ordination, if the Lord 
will, as the first ordained Chinese minister of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The field for Christian labour at this place is in 
the highest degree encouraging. The want of labourers is very 
great. ‘The Foreign Committee are desirous of sending out suit- 
able young men, who may pursue or complete their preparatory 
studies there, and acquire the knowledge of the Chinese language 
in their course, under the direction of Bishop Boone, for their or- 
dination there, to the work of the ministry. They may be em- 
ployed in the work of teaching in the course of their preparation 
for the ministry, as the Bishop shall direct, in the schools of the 
Mission. The Foreign Committee think the opening for useful- 
ness and happy employment in the Lord’s service at this post, to 
be most attractive to young men, in whose hearts God has created 
by his Holy Spirit, a desire to labour for the salvation of men, 
and whose minds and circumstances are adapted to engage in 
sucha work. There is every thing inthe climate, comfortable pro- 
vision for Missionaries, society, and means of usefulness, calculated 
to remove the customary difficulties in the way ef the Foreign 
Missionary work, and to make the scene of labour as attractive as 
any scene of labour can be amidst the heathen nations of the earth. 
There are a large and handsome Church, school-buildings and 
dwellings, already erected and prepared. There are abundant 
means to sustain and prosper the labourers in earthly things. All 
that the Committee want, is a band of faithful and well qualified 
young men to’ enter upon the promising field. These they are 
anxious to engage and employ. 

In the Mission on the western coast of Africa, there are three 
‘clergymen labouring, besides the one already mentioned, who has 
been called to the office of the Bishop, and who is expected in 
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America as early as shall be practicable for his consecration. 
There are there several male and female assistant teachers, and 
flourishing schools at four or five different stations. There has been 
one permanent Church Edifice commenced, and preparations are 
now making for the erection of another. Upon this African Mis * 
sion, the Divine blessing has rested very graciously and largely, 
and many converted children of Africa have been received into the 
Communion of the Christian Church. The Foreign Committee 
desire also to send out young men to this Mission, who shall here- 
after be able to preach the Gospel to the Heathen in their own 
tongues.- The opening and settling of this coast by the extending 
colonies there, and the better preparation for the comfort and 
health of Missionaries, have very much removed the formidable 
objections, in regard to exposure of health in the work of the Gospel 
there. The Committee believe an examination of the facts in the 
case would be very encouraging in this respect, to the minds o 
those, whose hearts are led to desire such employment. 

They feel anxious to see the work committed to them prosper- 
ing; and therefore solicit the attention of pious young men in the 
various institutions for learning in the United States, to the subject 
of this circular. As general qualifications in such as would prove 
adapted to the purpose proposed, the Committee would men- 
tion, first of all, undoubted piety and devotion to the service of our 
glorious Saviour,—a competent preparation in classical and literary 
attainments—a reputation for wisdom, prudence, and industrious 
fulfilment of duty—a sound physical constitution, free from all in- 
herent or settled tendency to disease—and a cheerful readiness to 
enter upon the work of teaching the Heathen the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. They do not confine their invitation to those who 
are now members of the Protestant Episcopal Church; they ex- 
tend it to all Christian young men, inviting them to look at the 
field for usefulness which the Missions of this Church open, and 
believing that they will find no reasonable objections to an union 
with this Church, if their hearts are truly directed to the work 
which has been described. Should the Lord move the hearts of 
any individual thus addzessed, to open a correspondence with the 
Foreign Committee upon this subject, further information can be 
given to them, and further information will be asked of them, by 
the Secretary of the Committee. The Committee therefore invite 
the attention of young men to this subject, and pray that God 
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would be pleased to call out suitable and useful messengers from 
among them, to tell the tidings of his redeeming love among the 
millions who are still in the ignorance of heathenism. Any com- 
munications upon this subject, may be addressed to 


P. P. IRVING, 
Secretary of the Foreign Committee, 
No. 2 Park-Place, New-York. 


ANNUAL EPIPHANY COLLECTION FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
January, 1851. 


After the collection for Domestic Missions at Advent shall have 
been made, the Foreign Committee will remind the Church of the 
annual contribution recommended by the Board of Missions for 
the department under their care, and which, for several years past, 
has been made during the season of the Epiphany. 

The Foreign Committee have entered upon their duties with a 
determination, under God’s guidance and blessing, to enlarge very 
greatly their Missions in Africa and China. The openings for use- 
fulness at both of these stations are of the most encouraging char- 
acter. Measures have already been taken:to occupy them, which 
will involve a great increase of labour in the management, and a 
large addition of expenditure to sustain them. The Committee 
feel assufed that the Church will not hold back from the work. 
They ask its members now to aid them in rearing a superstructure 
on that foundation which they believe the Missionaries at Cape 
Palmas and Shanghai have, through God’s goodness, securely laid. 
The sum named by the Board of Missions as needful for the 
Foreign Committee, namely, sixty thousand dollars, will prove 
none too large for the efficient conduct of the plans of enlargement 
now contemplated, and in part already commenced. 


Latest INTELLIGENCE FRoM Forrten Stations.—Advices have been 
received from Arnens to 18th September. Allkonnected with the Mission 


were well. Extracts from the Rev. Mr. Hill’s letter will be found under 
the head of Missionary Correspondence. 
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From Snaneuat, Cura, letters have been received to 23d August. 
Bishop Boone’s health was tolerably good. Miss Tenney had arrived 
safely at the station. All others were well. 


From Cape Paumas, West Arnica, the advices are to 16th September. 
The health of the Missionaries was good. 


REMITTANCES FoR THE Forrign Treasury.—The Foreign Committee 
‘requests that during the absence of the Treasurer, all contributions for their 
treasury may be sent to the Mission Rooms, 2 Park-Place, New-York. 


Crrcutar To Youne Men.—All persons to whom this number of the 
Spirit of Missions may be sent, are requested to give it circulation, for the 
purpose of calling the attention of as many pious young men as possible, to 
the circular herein addressed to them. 
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Tuurspay, June 1, 1848. 


Resolved, That a Committee of nine be appointed to prepare a 
Report,—to be presented at the next Annual Meeting of this Conven- 
tion,—containing a brief history of the rise and progress of Slavery in 
our country, a view of the responsibility of the free States in regard 
to it, and a calm and temperate, but solemn and earnest appeal to the 
community on this momentous subject.* 


The following members were appointed :—Dr. Lowell, of Boston ; 
Dr. Hitchcock, of Randolph; Dr. Storrs, of Braintree ; Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Salem; Dr. Worcester, of Salem; Mr. Briggs, of Plymouth ; 
Mr. Hill, of Worcester; Dr. Child, of Lowell; Mr. Lothrop, of 
Boston. 


Tuurspay, May 31, 1849. 


Voted, That the Committee on Slavery be authorized to publish 
the following resolution in connection with their Report : 


Resolved, That the Convention, having listened to a full Abstract of 
the Document prepared by the Committee appointed last year to con- 
sider and report upon the subject of Slavery, approve of the general 
principles and results of the same; and without holding themselves 
responsible for its particular arguments and illustrations, hereby 
authorize its publication, in such way as said Committee may deem 
best, and can effect, without drawing upon the funds of the Conven- 
tion, which are sacredly appropriated to the relief of the widows and 
orphans of our deceased brethren. 


A true copy.+Attest, 
A. C. Txompson, 


Scribe of Convention. 


The ‘ Abstract ” to which the last vote of the Convention refers, 
and which was read, the afternoon previous, contained, as is intimated, 
a very full synopsis of the Report. It embodied all the important 
principles and doctrines, premises and conclusions, which are present- 
ed in the following pages; and, perhaps, if it had been submitted as 


* On motion of Dr. Lowell, 
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the Report itself, would alone have been sufficient to assure the Con- 
vention, that the Committee had not lightly regarded the service, to 
which they had been called. 

After considerable discussion in regard to the question of hearing 
the ‘Abstract’? or the whole “Report,” it was decided that the 
former should be read. It was received with a very marked expres- 
sion of approval, and was immediately adopted ;—a single hand only 
being raised in the negative, and this not being observed by the 
Chairman, the vote was declared to be unanimous, The whole 
Report was then re-committed, with authority to publish it, provided 
the means of defraying the expense could be secured by the Com- 
mittee. , 

From the animated and earnest response, on all sides, to the senti- 
ments and statements of the ‘* Abstract,” the Committee are confident 
that if the time could have been found for a hearing of the full Report— 
and if the whole of our numerous body, exceeding five hundred mem- 
bers, could have been present—the Report itself, in all its length and 
breadth, would have received the sanction and seal of a prompt and 
cordial adoption, by an overwhelming, if not unanimous vote. They 
are sure, that no exception would have been taken, by any considera- 
ble number, to any part of the Report which the Committee them- 
selves would be solicitous to retain, as being mdispensable, or quite 
essential, to their main argument and appeal. And they deem it 
proper to add, that they have sought to execute their commission with 
a just sense of the magnitude of their responsibility ; and, as they 
trust, with fervent supplication to the “ Father of lights,” from whom 
“ cometh down every good gift and every perfect gift.” 

By agreement in the Committee, soon after their appointment, ah 
member was assigned a specific part of the general subject, in: order 
that the work might be more effectually performed, than could reason- 
ably have been anticipated, if the whole labor had been imposed upon 
any one member, or even upon a sub-committee. With a single 
exception, the members have all, more or less, contributed to the 
preparation of the Report. As an. unavgidable consequence, it is 
somewhat more detailed and less comprehensive, than it might other- 
wise have been. The Committee would hope, however, that with all 
its defects, it will be found to be essentially howioueneatis and as a 
whole, not unworthy of the candid and attentive consideration of their 
brethren and of their fellow-citizens generally. 


REPORT. 


In the examination of the subject before us, our attention is 
first called to the History of Slavery. Of this, however, an 
outline is all that we can present; since a statement of the de- 
tails, in their various connections, would be nothing short of a 
universal history. 

The first slaves, it is believed, were captives in war. 'These 
were considered entirely at the disposal of their captors, and a 
life-long condition of bondage was probably felt to be an equi- 
table commutation for their lives.* There was also this feature 
of equity in the system, that its oppressions were not restricted 
to a single race, nor dependent upon shades of complexion. 
Nor did slavery in the earliest times present an insuperable 
barrier to ambition, and reduce to a dead level of outward con- 
dition all grades of intellectual and moral power. Thus we 
find Joseph becoming prime minister of Egypt, and this, too, 
without sacrificing his religion to the prejudices of that 
country. 

Though we have no means of determining the exact relation 
and treatment of slaves, at so early a period, yet it is sufficient- 
ly clear, that the bondage of the Israelites in Egypt was of a 
political, rather than of a personal character. ‘They were not 
the private property of individuals, but were compelled to labor 
upon public works. They certainly were not disabled from 
acquiring and retaining private property; and it is probable, 
that their condition was not worse than that of the lower orders 
of the ‘Egyptians themselves. Moreover, a purely political 
reason is assigned for the oppressions which were heaped upon 
them. After their establishment in the promised land, a system 
of slavery was tolerated among them, but very different in 


*c The Latin word ‘seryus,’ a slave, appears to have been derived from ‘ servo,” I 
reserve, and to have meant a person whose life was preserved on condition of giving 
Fis labor’to his conqueror; so that slavery, how repulsive soever to our present 
feelings, probably formed at one time an important mitigation of the horrors of bar- 
barism.”—Brande’s Encyclopedia, Art. Slavery. 
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some important particulars from that existing among their co- 
temporaries in any part of the world. In our examination of 
the Scriptures, with reference to this subject generally, we 
shall have occasion to describe the servitude which existed 
under the laws of Moses, somewhat minutely. It is sufficient, 
therefore, to remark in this place, that the Hebrews were 
taught by the principles and by the precepts of their religion, 
that personal freedom is an inestimable privilege; and, that 
wherever involuntary servitude is found to exist, the evils at- 
tending it, whether physical or moral, ought, as far as possible, 
to be mitigated and diminished, in obedience to the law of love 
to God and love to man. In general, the requirements of the 
Mosaic code respecting servants who were of the Hebrews, and 
‘“ bond-men”’ and ‘ bond-maids” that might be bought of the 
heathen, were so far observed, that the actual condition of this 
class of persons in the land of Israel must have been incompa- 
rably superior to that of the slaves among the Gentiles. And 
the evidence is ample and decisive, that even the system of 
slavery which Moses did not prohibit, but, to a certain extent, 
suffered to remain among the chosen people, was continually 
in conflict with uncompromising antagonistical elements, both 
in the means and ends of the beneficent institutions of the He- 
brew commonwealth. 'The natural effect of those institutions 
was, to ameliorate the condition of slaves in every respect, and 
ultimately to abolish the practice of slave-holding. It is a fact 
worthy of particular notice in this connection, that 7f a bond- 
woman bore a child to her master, the child followed the condi- 
tion of the father. The doctrine of partus sequitur ventrem, is 
of much later origin. 

In several respects the condition of slaves in Mohammedan 
nations has been similar to that of those among the ancient 
Israelites ; and we shall therefore refer to it in this place, al- 
though out of chronological order.—Under Mohammedan law, 
slaves may compel their masters to set a price for their redemp- 
tion, or to sell them to another master. The Turks make no 
distinction in the treatment of children born to them by their 
female slaves and those born in wedlock. The mother of a 
sultan may bea slave. Christian slaves also may obtain their 
freedom by professing Mohammedanism. In general, the treat- 
ment of slaves wherever this religion prevails, appears to par- 
take of the lenity and humanity of the Jewish system. The 
condition of Christian captives in the Barbary States may appear 
to offer. an exception; but the cruelties to which they were 
subjected, may be ascribed either to the desire of revenge, or the 
hope of extorting a larger or speedier ransom. ‘To. recent 
movements with reference to slavery in those States, we shall 
refer in another part of our Report. . 
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_ Returning now to the ancient nations,—Homer may be cited 
in proof of the early existence of slavery among the Greeks. 
It isto be remembered, that Homer was an Asiatic, and his 
pictures of domestic life have often an Asiatic coloring. At 
most he is only authority for the slavery of captives of war. 
In the nature of things it would seem scarcely possible, that 
slaves could be numerous among a simple and hardy people. 

Slaves in Greece were of two kinds. The Helots of Sparta 
were serfs (adscripti glebe) who were bound to the soil which 
they cultivated, and on which they paid a certain rent. At 
Corinth and Athens, slaves were chattels personal. They be- 
came in time so numerous and skilful, that every species of 
handicraft was performed by them. With the exception of 
those employed in the mines, they seem to have been not un- 
kindly treated. They were under the protection of law, and 
an Athenian slave could take refuge from the cruelty of his 
owner in the temple of Theseus. He could also compel his 
master to sell him; but whether he could buy his own freedom 
is doubtful. But whatever features of mildness slavery may 
have assumed among the Greeks, can any one, who is at all 
conversant with their history, believe that they ever reaped any 
moral or social advantage from it? Did any of them enjoy a 
purer or more ennobling freedom, by the ignominious thraldom 
of a portion of their community ? 

We find traces of slavery in the earliest history of Rome. 
Slaves, however, were, at first, very few in number. They 
were captives, were employed in agriculture, and were treated, 
probably, like other servants. We find that they sat at the 
same table with their masters. As luxury increased, the num- 
ber of slaves became larger. And beside the immense multi- 
tude of captives taken in the constant wars of the republic, 
there grew up a regular slave trade, by which slaves were pro- 
eured from Asia and Africa. Nevertheless, the dealers in slaves 
were a disreputable and odious class; and were not allowed to 
assume the title of merchants. 

While the Roman laws allowed the exercise of great severity 
in the treatment of slaves, even to the extent of taking life, 
there were yet some important advantages enjoyed by the 
slaves, as compared with those of ourown country. ‘The slave, 
under certain prescribed conditions, could acquire property. 
There was no bar to his emancipation by his master, and he 
became a citizen as soon as emancipated. When slaves were 
sold, families could not be separated. The general condition 
of the slaves improved gradually with the advance of Chris- 
tianity, and the system itself finally disappeared—either being 
merged in the serfdom of the feudal institutions, or abolished 


altogether. 
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From that serfdom to entire enfranchisement, the progress 
was gradual, but steady. The law seems to have leaned strong- 
ly toward liberty ; and the lawyers were strenuous 1n asserting 
the most liberal interpretation of it. In this way the lord’s 
tenure of his serf was rendered as uncertain and vexatious as 
possible. What was unjust was made inconvenient. The 
popular element of the commonwealth asserted itself with more 
and more distinctness; and serfdom crumbled away like those 
material relics of the past which are disentombed from ancient 
repositories of the dead, by the simple contact of a freer atmos- 
phere. 

In looking at the several species of human bondage, at which 
we have thus glanced, while our sympathies are appealed to by 
their evident injustice, the mind is not impressed with any 
logical inconsequence. They were in keeping with the spirit 
and principles of the times. But in considering the slavery of 
the African race in America, not only are we pained by its in- 
humanity and its open breach of the acknowledged principles 
of justice, but we are sensible that it is an anachronism. 

Slavery in the ancient world, and at the present day in the 
East, appears a natural and necessary part of the political fabric. 
It is supported on every side by kindred institutions, like a 
stone in mosaic. Natural justice has been the same in all ages; 
but the limits to the view which each generation is enabled to 
take of it, are in a great measure defined by habit, education 
and surrounding circumstances. Thus we find even Luther, 
taking sides against the insurgent serfs, because the absorption 
of his mind in one object, as we may conjecture, did not allow 
him to perceive, that their movement was a fair political corol- 
lary from the premises which he had established in spiritual 
matters. In this way we may conceive, that certain forms of 
the social system which the pure reason must disown, may still 
be in unison with the demands of the reasoning faculty, as 
logical deductions from. premises universally granted. But 
American slavery has no such congruity. On the contrary, it 
is in direct antagonism to the premises on which our govern- 
ment rests; and involves us every day in fresh contradictions 
and compromises. 

We have now reached the point in our survey where it is 
proper to state the leading facts in the history of American 
Slavery—passing at once from the ancient to the modern aspect 
of the institution. . 

The first negroes, enslaved by a Christian nation in modern 
times, were brought to Portugal, about fifty years before the 
discovery of America. Some of their enslavers, in the first 
instance, were actuated by motives of benevolence; conceiving 
that the simple ceremony of baptism secured their eternal sal- 
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vation. From this chance seed, nevertheless, sprang the deadly 
upas of American slavery. The Portuguese gradually establish- 
ed a traffic in slaves, but not upon a very large scale; for, except 
as articles of luxury, there could be no great demand for them 
in Spain and Portugal. But the discovery of America, by open- 
ing new fields for their labor, soon rendered the business per- 
manent and profitable. 

As long as Isabella lived, her womanly sympathies were in- 
terposed between the happy and gentle islanders of the Caribbean 
group and their rapacious invaders. She succeeded in prevent- 
ing their enslavement, at least in name. But Spain was far off 
and the gold mines were near. A system of involuntary and 
unrequited labor soon arose, which, shortly after the death of 
Isabella, assumed the name, as it had already displayed all the 
attributes, of Slavery. History has but faintly recorded (for 
words are weak) the atrocities of which the Spanish colonists 
were guilty toward that race which Columbus described as 
Christians in all but the name. They who read the past wisely, 
should not forget how Hayti, where slavery was first planted, 
went through a fearful purgation of blood and flame. 

It is well known, that, when in the sixteenth century it 
was proposed to different powers of Europe to legislate for the 
transportation of Africans, as slaves, to supply the alleged 
necessities of the colonies in America, the purpose shocked the. 
moral sense of all Christendom! And yet not a thousandth 
part of the atrocities of the slave-trade had begun to be known 
or imagined. It was only by the most artful and unwearied 
management and deception, that the sovereigns of Spain, France 
and England, were induced to give a partial and restricted in- 
dulgence to the detestable traffic. A dispute between the 
Franciscans who encouraged and the Dominicans who denoun- 
ced both the slave-trade and the system of slavery, was adjudi- 
cated by Leo X., whose righteous decision was, that ‘“ not only 
the Christian religion, but nature herself, cried out against 
Slavery !” 

The desire of gold had become only more insatiable by a par- 
tial satisfaction. 'The mines demanded new victims, and, the 
natives having been literally annihilated, the loss must be sup- 
plied from Africa. For more than three hundred years the 
trade in human flesh has been carried on. For more than three 
hundred years the slave-ship has been almost the only messen- 
ger which Christendom has sent forth to Africa. Denounced 
by all civilized men, this accursed traffic has still continued to 
flourish, and must continue while the system that gives it life 
is tolerated. It should be for our instruction and our gratitude, 
that our New England ancestors, true to their principles and 
- their piety, strenuously, though ineffectually, withstood the in- 
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troduction of slaves amongst them. But subject as they were 
to the overshadowing power of the mother country, they could 
not do as they would; and a minority of the population pre-— 
vailed against a decided preponderance of public sentiment. 

Sir John Hawkins was the first Englishman who made a 
voyage to the African coast for slaves. In his second venture 
Royalty went partner. Slaves were introduced into the Eng- 
lish colonies in America as soon as it beeame profitable to 
introduce them. In Massachusetts the system of slavery never 
took kindly root, and the first efforts for its abolition were made 
here. Early in the history of the colony, the captain of a 
vessel who had brought some negroes hither from Africa was 
ordered by the General Court to carry them back ; and by the 
very act which gave her existence as an independent State, 
Massachusetts proclaimed liberty to her bond-men. 

If it be undeniable, that a portion of New England commerce 
for many years participated largely in the ‘“ merchandize” of 
men, it was with no better defence than “ the son of perdition” 
could have made for betraying his Lord “to be crucified and 
slain.” The public sentiment of Massachusetts, and of New 
England generally, was irreconcilably opposed to the principle 
and the practice of slave-holding ; and the intervals were brief, if 
they occurred at all, in which there were not in the pulpit and 
out of the pulpit, unsleeping and indomitable witnesses for truth 
and righteousness, who “ lifted up their voice like a trumpet ” 
and “spared not,” while a portion of their fellow-citizens, with 
a few “brethren in the Lord,” delayed to loose the bonds of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppress- 
ed go free. 

But the two great crises in the history of American slavery, 
and the consideration of which will be more immediately to 
our purpose, were the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 
1787, and the admission of Missouri as a slave State in 1820. 

After the war of the Revolution had been brought to an end, 
it was very generally felt that the holding of slaves was grossly 
inconsistent with the principles on which were grounded our 
own claims to freedom. Though the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, inspired by the sublimity of the occasion, laid down 
axioms in advance of the public opinion and practice of the 
day, it accorded well with the undefined feeling of an excited 
people. But when the ennobling and invigorating impulse of a 
struggle for liberty was withdrawn from men’s minds and al- 
lowed them to recede to their habitual level, and when selfish 
interests were enabled to renew their hold, it was found that 
the love of gain had lost none of its power; and the conduct 
of the several States in regard to slavery, was far too much 
graduated by the scale of profit. In the Hastern States, heredi- 
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tary or acquired principles of justice and mercy, unquestionably 
exerted a paramount influence to bring about emancipation. 
But we cannot concede them an unqualified commendation on 
this score ; because a supposed commercial interest was permit- 
ted to prevail against the decisions of public sentiment, in re- 
gard to the impolicy. and wickedness of the slave-trade. 

We have called the period of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution a crisis in the history of slavery ; because at that 
time the slave-power, which has since made such formidable 
usurpations, was a trembling petitioner for the license even to 
exist at all. 

A reference to the ‘‘ Madison Papers” will show, that a con- 
tinuance of the slave-trade till the year 1808, was conceded to 
the clamors of South Carolina and Georgia; and we think it 
clear even from such fragments as remain to us of the debates 
of the Federal Convention, that the majority of the members 
of that body looked upon the extinction of the slave-trade and 
of slavery as synonymous. And it was universally supposed at 
that time, that the number of slaves could only be kept from di- 
minishing by fresh importations. For this reason the word 
Slave was carefully excluded from the Constitution, that, when 
Human Bondage became a thing of the past, no trace of its ex- 
istence, even, much less suspicion of connivance, should leave 
its stain upon that instrument. ‘I think it wrong to admit in 
the Constitution the idea that there can be property in man.” 
So said Mr. Madison in the Convention, and in so saying he 
echoed the sentiments of a large majority of the members from 
all sections of the country. Throughout the debates on the 
slavery-clauses of the Constitution, it is very clear, that the 
advocates of slavery acted entirely on the defensive. It could 
not well be otherwise, since almost every statesman, eminent 
in those early days of the Republic, has left on record his un- 
qualified condemnation of the system. Some of the heartiest 
denouncers of slavery were from Maryland and Virginia. 

But in the thirty-three years which had elapsed between 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and the admission of 
Missouri, the posture of affairs had entirely changed. Slavery 
now for the first time became aggressive, and the protection of 
liberty which was intended to be the rule of our government, 
had grown to be the rare exception. By the stopping of the 
foreign slave-trade,and the stimulus which the domestic traffic 
received from the increase of territory, Maryland and Virginia 
had been seduced from their allegiance to higher and humane 
sentiments, and had already become the Guinea Coast of Amer- 
ica. The admission of Missouri, by what was falsely termed a 
compromise, for there can be no compromise with what is abso- 
lutely wrong, no truce between God and Satan,—threw at 
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once the prestige of victory and a control of the balance of 
power upon the side of the slave-holders. Since that fatal and 
perfidious day, Freedom has been constantly driven to the wall. 
A small aristocracy, insignificant in point of numbers, and justly 
obnoxious to Christian freemen from the basis on which their 
claim to superiority rests, scattered over a wide extent of terri- 
tory and only compact in a strenuous devotion to a common in- 
terest, have swayed the destinies of this mighty nation, and 
shaped its future, as far as possible, to a necessary coincidence 
with its mistaken and repented past. 

In comparing American slavery with the modes of servitude 
which have existed among other nations and in other ages of 
the world, we find that, although agreeing with some of them 
_ in many particulars, it differs in one important point from them 
all. Slavery, wherever and whenever it has elsewhere existed, 
has been as impartial as death. There was no one whom the 
chances of fortune or war might not one day or other reduce to 
bondage. But with us, complexion has been made the criterion 
for determining the capacity of a human being for freedom. It 
is a singular fact, that, while the African physiognomy and com- 
plexion are such as to unfit their unhappy possessor for taking 
care of himself, and such also as to render liberty a curse, yet 
the reward with which the American master repays any act of 
peculiar devotion or fidelity on the part of his slave, is emanci- 
pation ! 

Another distinguishing characteristic of American slavery is, 
that it is not only permitted but actually fostered by a nation 
foremost of all in receiving, publishing, and, in many respects, 
exemplifying the great idea of Human Brotherhood. It is con- 
generous with nothing in our political system, and is a constant 
reproach to our profession of the religion of Christ. The 
slave-holder of ancient times, if called on for his title, appealed 
to what was then the acknowledged law of nations, which 
gave the captor power of life and death over hiscaptive. ‘“ All 
that a man hath will he give for his life,” and accordingly a 
species of contract was supposed between master and slave, the 
slave rendering service as an equivalent for life. It is vain to 
seek any such foundation for American slavery. Here the 
slave-holder justifies himself, either by the color of his victim, 
claiming to be only a fulfiller of the prophecies and an instru- 
ment of God’s vengeance; or he appeals tb the fact, that his 
inheritance of oppression was devolved upon him from his an- 
cestors ; thus endeavoring to defend the continuance of a wrong, 
by showing that it is of ancient date, and to give injustice a 
title by prescription. Called upon to produce. his original title, 
he is forced to go back to the jus gentium of lawless savages 
on the coast of Africa, or is driven finally to seek refuge behind 
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the right of the strongest ; a right accidental in its nature, and 
peculiar neither to white nor black, but liable to change hands, 
as it already has done in Hayti. 


_ We here bring this preliminary part of our Report to a close. 
By presenting an outline of its history, we have hoped to give 
a clear and just idea of Slavery as it has actually existed in dif- 
ferent ages and nations of the world, from the beginning to this 
day. But there is one part of that history which, connected 
as it is with Divine Revelation, constitutes a topic by itself, 
and demands an extended and careful examination. We refer 
to what is contained in the Scriptures on the subject. We have 
devoted much attention to this branch of our inquiry,—deeming 
it of the highest importance; and we proceed to exhibit at 
length the train of investigation which we have pursued, with 
the results which we have reached. 


* In vindication of Slavery, an appeal has often been made to 
the Scriptures, as if the slave-holder had authority from God, to 
retain and employ his slaves, at his option and discretion. On 
the other hand, it has been affirmed by some, that the Scrip- 
tures, not only contain no warrant for modern slave-holding, 
but that slavery itself had no existence among the ancient He- 
. brews, or in the families of any who are recognized as God’s 
sincere friends,—whether under the Mosaic or the Christian 
dispensation. Is the truth in either of these extremes? We 
think not. 

There are those who cannot account for the toleration or per- 
mission of slavery, among the Hebrews, without impeaching the 
Divine character. With others, the great difficulty is, to explain 
the commonly received interpretations of the Word of God,—if 
the relation of master and slave has always implied guilt on the 

art of the master. And there is certainly an apparent, if not 
real conflict between natural and revealed religion, in some of 
the views which have often been presented, both on the one 
side and the other of the question,—‘ Whether it be morally 
right to hold our fellow man as a slave.” 

In searching the Scriptures our object has been to ascertain, 
as nearly as possible, the truth and the whole truth, in answer 
to the question, which we regard as the grand question of all, 
viz.— Do the Scriptures sanction slavery, as it exists in the 
United States, and as it has here been legalized?” With one 
voice, and without any reservation or qualification, we are pre- 
pared to answer, NO. 
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We are unable to find any contradiction in the Scriptures to 
the self-evident truth of reason, and of natural. religion, that 
there is no natural right in the relation of master and slave.— 
Have we not all one Father ?—Still, it may, and as we think, 
must be conceded, that circumstances, under the providence of 
the Supreme Disposer of events, may so far modify natural 
right or natural wrong, that, while a system or an institution 
may be unwarranted and criminal,—the personal guilt and inno- 
cence of individuals may be materially affected by their social 
position, their knowledge, their motives, feelings and purposes. 

As another preliminary suggestion, we deem it important to 
remark, that, as the present use of words may be no guide to 
their etymology, and as neither present use nor etymology may 
determine or indicate their true meaning, at certain periods of 
national progress,—it is illogical and unsafe to infer what slavery 
was at the beginning, from what it has since become; or that 
slavery in any given example, is or was the same as in any 
other example. 

Slavery, at the present day, is every where understood to im- ~ 
ply coercion ; and coercion of that kind and degree, to which, 
in general, none would submit, if they were not kept in subjee- 
tion by laws framed for the express purpose of protecting the 
master, against the assertion of natural rights by the slave, and 
his claim to be regarded as a fellow-man and a brother. They 
produce as their legitimate effect, a degraded and demoralizing 
inferiority and disability of social condition ; or, at least, their 
whole tendency is to aggravate and perpetuate such a condi- 
tion. : 

Hence we may well inquire whether the Scriptures of God, 
“who giveth to all life, and breath, and all things, and hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth,” are rightly interpreted, if supposed to contain 
any warrant for such laws; and thus a relation or social institu- 
tion, which it would not be possible to sustain without them, 
can urge in its behalf the sanction of Divine approval. 

Upon some subjects of importance, it is well known, the 
Scriptures are silent; upon others the instruction is explicit and 
full; while upon others still it is incidental or inferential. Of 
this latter kind is the witness respecting slavery. 'The relation 
of master and slave is neither required nor forbidden, by express 
commandment or ordinance, under the Mosaic or the Christian 
dispensation. And although tolerated and legalized, in the 
case of the Hebrews, but with most important limitations and 
counter-working provisions, slavery has no commendation or 
benediction from any of the “holy men of God, who spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” here is thus a wide 
difference between the teaching of revealed truth, in regard to 
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the relation of master and slave, and that which pertains to 
civil government. Civil government is manifestly ordained of 
God. Loyalty in subjects is both enjoined and blessed. But 
the condition of the slave is always presented to us, as having 
no advantages but in a choice of evils; and as being most ob- 
viously, in a greater or less degree, a calamity or a curse; 
whatever may be inferred, in respect to the lawfulness or sin- 
fulness of the relation of the master. 

We cannot assent, therefore, to the bold statement of a very 
able writer in one of our religious periodicals, namely, that 
‘slave-holding, in the scriptural view of it, belongs to a class of 
things indifferent, of things neither forbidden nor commanded 
in the word of God, which are right or wrong according to 
circumstances. It is like despotism in the state.” * 

But we would earnestly inquire, Where has God taught us, 
that all things are “indifferent,” if neither forbidden nor com- 
manded by any express statute or prescription? And may it 
not be a very important inquiry, whether we have God’s per- 
mission to do, what he has neither commanded nor forbidden 
us? 

‘Suppose the present incumbent of the chair of the Presidency 
of the United States was able to make himself a dictator or 
emperor ; and after establishing himself in power, should evi- 
dently aim to administer his government so as to command 
respect and secure esteem, as one of the greatest benefactors of 
his race? Could it be said, that he has a right to reign over 
this nation, because he does reign; or because civil govern- 
ment is of divine authority? And if his adherents should ap- 
peal to the Scriptures, to support his despotism—in opposition to 
the right of the people to rule themselves—would it be enough 
for them to say, “* T'he powers that be, are ordained of God?” 
~ We may concede, that the relation of a master to his slave 
may not always imply guilt in the master. But the right 
which is assumed to belong to him, by that relation, we utterly 
deny. Neither are we required, if allowed, in our moral esti- 
mate of slavery, to separate the relation from its accidents or 
incidents, as they may be called; and which are at present 
associated with the right, as claimed and exercised, hardly less 
intimately and invariably, than if inseparable properties, or, at 
least, unavoidable accompaniments. » 

And besides, if fully granted, that personal slave-holding, as 
distinguished from slavery, does not always imply guilt, we are 
entirely sure, that no slave-holder can be safe in assuming or 
presuming that he himself is without sin. It is a perilous con- 
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clusion, that there is sin in mo case, because in some cases 
there may be none. * yl 
After God had created the founders of the race, ‘he blessed 
them, and said unto them, be fruitful and multiply and replen- 
ish the earth and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth. And God said, Behold I 
have given you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit of 
a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat.” Can the re- 
lation of master and slave, or the right of slave-holding, be found 
in this ordinance ? And, moreover, it may be asked with much 
emphasis, How can slaves fulfill the purposes of this ordinance, 
according to its unquestionable import, both in respect to duty 
and privilege, in extending the domain of an enlightened and 
progressive civilization ? . 
When Noah and his family came forth. from the ark, God 
said unto them, “Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the 
earth. And the fear of you and the dread of you, shall be upon 
every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon 
all that moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the 
sea; into your hand are they delivered. Every moving thing 
that liveth shall be meat for you; even as the green herb have 
I given you all things.” The right to use animals as “ the 
green herb” for human sustenance, is the only additional right 
which God gave to Noah and his sons. The right of slave- 
holding is not in this ordinance, any more than in that delivered 
to Adam. eo ' 
The original grant of property and dominion to the human 
race, is gratefully celebrated in the Psalms. (Ps, viii.) It is 
also introduced into the Epistle to the Hebrews, in a direct — 
citation of the words of David. (Ch. ii.) But in neither case 
is there the least allusion to any such power or property, as that 
bees is claimed as the right of a’ master, in respect to his 
slave. sat 
If now such power or property has not been granted in either 
of those two great comprehensive ordinances of the Most High, 
—where else in the holy Scriptures, which are the Magna and 
the Maxima Charta of human rights and privileges, can the 
right of slave-holding be found ? Be. 
_ The first allusion to slavery, whether personal or political, is 
in the language of Noah, when, by a prophetic malediction, he 
so memorably rebuked the offence of Ham. “Cursed be Ca- 
naan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” 
These words of the father, but not the law-giver of all existing 
nations and families, have sometimes been most singularly mis- 
understood, or inexcusably perverted. In connection or con- 
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trast with the blessing upon Shem and Japheth, they have been 
explained, as if Noah instituted slavery, and by divine direction 
gave liberty to a part of his descendants, to enslave another 
part, throughout all generations. And by assuming that the 
Africans now in bondage are the posterity of Canaan, it has 
been maintained by some, that those who claim them as their 
property, and use them at their will, are entirely justified by 
the purpose of God. It has actually been pretended, that the 
Supreme Disposer of all things has decreed their perpetual ser- 
vitude, to teach the world the duty of filial reverence and of 
civil obedience ! 

Such pretensions are too preposterous for sober denial. They 
involve absurdity upon absurdity, most palpable and most 
flagrant. It might just as rationally be maintained, that Noah 
gave plenary indulgence to excess of wine and to drunkenness, 
in all ages to the end of the world. Moreover, all right and 
wrong, all good and evil would become conventional and con- 
vertible names, or be mere distinctions without differences, if 
the words of prophecy were to be construed as justifying that 
mode of conduct, which, under divine control, ensures fulfil- 
ment, according to ‘the foreknowledge and determinate coun- 
sel of God.’”’ It could never have been, as it was, “ with wick- 
ed hands,” that ‘‘ the Holy One and the Just ” “ was crucified 
and slain.” And never could it have been said: “ Truly the 
Son of Man goeth as it was determined: but wo unto that man 
by whom he is betrayed!” 

The predictions of the prophets, and divine purposes, so far 
as made known, may be employed as encouragements to good 
and as dissuasives from evil. But it isin the precepts, or re- 
quirements of God, not in his purposes, nor in predictions, that 
we have the rule of duty and the standard of rectitude. Hence 
the language of Noah, when, by an inspired foreknowledge of 
the calamitous condition of the guilty and polluted Canaanites, 
he spoke as he did, in signal reproof of filial dishonor, furnished 
not the slightest warrant for the posterity of Shem and Japheth 
with all the other sons of Ham also, to enslave them, or in any 
way to oppress them. The prediction of the bondage of the 
Hebrews in Egypt, who were of the descendants of Shem, was 
just as fully a divine warrant to Pharaoh, to ‘set task masters 
over them,” and ‘make their lives bitter with hard bondage, 
in mortar and in brick, and in all manner of service in the 
field.” ; 

There is no apology for any mistake, as it regards the na- 
tional identity of the descendants of Canaan. It is written in 
the Scriptures, that ‘‘Canaan begat Sidon his first-born, and © 
Heth, and the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and the Girgasite, and 
the Hivite, and the Arkite, and the Sinite, and the Arvadite, 
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and thé Zematite, and the Hamathite; and afterward were 
the families of the Canaanites spread abroad. And the border 
of the Canaanites was from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, 
unto Gaza; as thou goest unto Sodom, and Gomorrah, and 
Admah, and Zeboim, even unto Lasha.” (Gen. x. 15-19. 
Comp. 1 Chron. i. 13-16.) 
As arace of men, they had become exceedingly corrupt, in 
the age when the Hebrews were led out of Egypt, to take pos- 

session of the land, which had been promised to Abraham and 
his seed. ‘The land,” said the voice of God to Moses, ‘is 
defiled: therefore I do visit the iniquity thereof upon it, and 
the land itself vomiteth out her inhabitants.” (Lev. xviii. 25.) 
It is not for any one to say, that this iniquity had no connection 
with the vile character of Ham, or of Canaan, who may have 
been a direct partaker of the sin, which indicated such ungod- 
liness and uncleanness. ‘There may have been also some spe- 
cial design in the record of the curse upon Canaan, both for the 
instruction and admonition of the chosen people; as they were 
then marching towards the country of the Canaanites, under 
the most solemn command to exterminate them. As the twelve 
tribes then were, avd as the world was, through the abounding 
prevalence of idolatry, such signal inflictions of divine displeas- 
ure as they were called to witness, would appear to have been 
indispensable to convey to their minds a distinct and salutary 
perception of divine holiness and justice, and the consequent 
demerit of sin. 

But there is no intimation that the Hebrews had their right 
to the land in consequence of the curse of Noah, or that the 
woes which God had determined to inflict, were retrospectively 
and primarily to be considered a visitation of the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children. It was most evidently for their own 
wickedness that the Canaanites were doomed to such a punish- 
ment, in the sight of all nations. For any thing that is written, 
therefore, or is fairly implied to the contrary, we must regard 
the offence of their progenitor, or progenitors, not as the cause 
of their punishment, but as the occasion of iis being foretold. 
And the manner in which it was foretold, would naturally be 
a most humiliating rebuke to the offender, and a fearful warn- 
ing to his posterity. 

It is thus, that we interpret the offence of Hezekiah, and 
the judgment which was denounced, when he displayed his 
treasures to the messengers of the king of Babylon. His in- 
discretion and his pride were the occasion of the prophecy, 
but not the cause of the future sorrows of his children and his 
people. 

in further confirmation of this view of the nature of the 
curse of Noah upon Canaan, we may cite the example of Jacob, 
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in his dying rebuke of Simeon and Levi:— Cursed be their 
anger, for it was fierce: and their wrath, for it was cruel: I 
will divide them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel.” In the 
actual result, the sons of Levi, although “ scattered in Israel,” 
were recompensed for their pre-eminent faithfulness, (Ex. xxxii.) 
and exalted to the highest distinction of office and privilege. 
And the tribe of Simeon appears in history, under no marked 
disadvantages or reproaches, as compared with the other tribes ; 
although ‘their inheritance was within the inheritance of the 
children of Judah.” (Josh. xix.) It is obvious then that ‘such 
a malediction as that of Noah, did not in any way determine, 
either the calamitous condition or the detestable character of 
those who were lineally designated as the sufferers. 

We are not to suppose that they were sinners above all men, 
or that the calamities which came upon them were unparallel- 
ed and unequalled. In the days of Abraham, before “the 
iniquity of the Amorites” was “full,” (Gen. xv. 16.) there 
were such men in the land as Abimelech of Gerar, and Mel- 
chizedek of Salem. The latter, certainly, must be numbered 
among the most “ excellent,’’ who have ever appeared ‘in the 
earth.” He “received tithes of Abraham and blessed him that 
had the promises. And witHout all contradiction, the less is 
blessed of the better.” 

The “seven nations ” in Canaan were not wholly destroyed. 
“ The Lord thy God,” it was written, ‘‘ will put out those na- 
tions before thee by little and little: thou mayest not consume 
them at once, lest the beast of the field increase upon thee.” 
(Deut. vii. 22.) The Jebusites held possession of a fortified 
eminence at Salem, or Jerusalem, untiltoverpowered by David. 
And when Solomon needed a kind of labor, in erecting the 
temple, which he either was unable or unwilling to exact of 
his own people, he saw fit to ‘levy a tribute of bond-service” 


upon “the children that were left in the land,” ‘of the 
Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites and Jebusites.” (1 Kings 
ix. ) 


. Powerful nations, also, were of the same immediate family 

origin, as those that were subjugated by the Hebrews. They 
had many slaves, and some of them ‘traded the persons of 
men,” as they did ‘ vessels of brass.” (Ezek, xxvii. 13.) Such 
were the Syrians of Hamath, with a capital city rivalling Da- 
mascus; the Sidonians and Tyrians and the Pheenicians, so 
skilled in arts, so adventurous in commerce and colonization ; 
and the Carthaginians, who, but for an oversight in their victo- 
rious Hannibal, might have dictated laws to Rome, and per- 
chance to the known world. 

All these, however, were in process of time subjected to na- 
tions yet more powerful, or more successful in war; and were 
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made to experience the severest forms of political servitude. 
Many among them were carried into captivity by their con- 
querors. A part or all were reduced, as we cannot doubt, to the 
lowest and most wretched condition of personal slavery. Thus 
in Palestine and out of Palestine, the prediction of Noah had a 
most ample fulfilment, long before ancient history had reached 
its last chapter. 

And is it now to be seriously maintained, that Africans can 
be enslaved by Divine permission, in consequence of the 
“curse” pronounced upon Canaan, four thousand years ago? 
Let it first be shown, that any of them are Canaanites! It 
would be impossible to prove their descent from either of the 
sons of Ham. The Egyptians, as is indicated by their ancient 
name, may have been so descended. The colored race are 
quite as probably from Shem, if not from Japheth. And the 
Egyptians, with all the changes that have passed over them, 
have been slave-holders from the remotest antiquity. 

There has been far too much taken for granted, in what has 
been so often repeated concerning an alleged division of the 
earth by Noah, soon after the waters of the flood had retired. 
An apportionment of Africa to Ham, of Europe to Japheth, and 
of Asia to Shem, is all a fiction on the very face of it; and 
none the less ridiculous, from the imposing gravity with which 
it has been taught, as if an axiom of geographical science. 
We have an authentic memorial of “a division of the earth,” 
so called, which took place in the days of Peleg; or rather, 
perhaps, more strictly speaking, in the days of Eber, his father, 
who may be understood to have given the name, as a significant 
token of the event. Peleg was in the sixth generation from 
Noah. Not far from the time of his birth, probably, there ap- 
pears to have been a convention of the leaders of different fam- 
ilies, and an amicable distribution and settlement of territorial 
limits. It was a great event for the times. We may suppose 
it to have been peculiarly interesting to the Hebrews, from their 
ancestral relationship ; and thus to have been specially noted in 
their genealogical tables. But no one, who has studied the - 
Scriptures intelligently, needs to be informed, that “the earth” 
does not always mean all of it, or even a hundredth part of it. 
And we have no more reliable evidence of any personal appor- 
tionment of the three great divisions of the eastern hemisphere, 
between the three sons of Noah, or their descendants respec- 
tively, at any period whatever, than for the very learned and 
discriminating hypothesis, which has attributed the sable com- 
plexion of the negro to the mark of Cain, and hence deduced 
an argument for African enslavement ! 

In truth and soberness, it may be affirmed, that the whitest 
slave-holder of modern Christendom is as likely to have the 
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blood of Ham or of Canaan in his veins, as is any one, who, 
of all his slaves, may be the most 
“suilty of askin 
Not colour’d like his own; and * * 
* * * 


for such a worthy cause 
Doomed and deyoted * * as his lawful prey.” 


With no more success, and with scarcely less of propriety, 
would a serious attempt be made, to identify the Congoes or 
any tribe of Africa, with Cain, the son of Adam, than with 
Canaan, the son of Ham! 

We have before remarked, that the first allusion in the Scrip- 
tures to the subject of slavery, is found in that prophetic maledic- 
tion. But the language of Noah would have been unintelligible, 
and therefore without effect as a rebuke for the offence, which 
was the occasion of its being uttered, if both he and his sons had 
not known of the existence of some mode of servitude, previ- 
ous to the deluge. Who, then, it may be asked, were, in all 
probability, the first slave-holders? Were they of Seth and 
Enoch, the ancestors of Noah? Among whom would slavery 
have begun so naturally, as among the descendants of him, - 
whose hands were crimsoned with the fraternal blood of right- 
eous Abel? It certainly did not commence with the curse of 
Noah. And whence did it come, but from that “ corruption” 
which so dreadfully abounded, when ‘the earth was filled 
with violence ;” “and it repented the Lord that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart?’”? Whence 
also came polygamy and divorce? 

The same essential spirit of “corruption” and “ violence” 
was manifested among the descendants of Noah, before the 
living witnesses of the deluge could have ceased from the 
earth. And if the truth could be known, we have little doubt, 
that the first or the most responsible name for example and author- 
ity, in the reappearance of the custom or institution, would be 
that of Nimrod, a grandson of Ham, who “ began to bea mighty 
one in the earth,” and was the prototype of all the Nebuchad- 
nezzars and Napoleons, great and small, that have since arisen, 
to scourge their fellow men. 

He is said to have been “a mighty hunter before the Lord; 
and the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and 
Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar.” (Gen. x. 9, 10.) 
His name is from a Hebrew word, which signifies “to be diso- 
bedient, perverse, to rebel.”” And the ‘Targum, on 1 Chron. i. 
10, as quoted in a modern commentary, says of him,—‘: Nim- 
rod began to bea mighty man in sin, @ murderer of innocent 
men, and a rebel before the Lord.” ‘The Jerusalem Targum 
says, ‘‘ He was mighty in hunting, (or in prey,) and in sin be- 
fore God; for he was a hunter of the children of men in their 
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languages; and he said unto them, Depart from the religion 
of Shem ; and cleave to the institutes of Nimrod.” 'The same 
view is taken of him, in other ancient commentaries. ‘“ And 
the word, which we render hunter,” says one of the most learn- 
ed of English expositors, “ signifies prey, and is applied in the 
Scriptures to the hunting of men, by persecution, oppression 
and tyranny. See Jer. xvi. 16; Lam. iil. 52; Prov.i. 17, 18; 
Zeph. iii. 6. Hence it is likely, that Nimrod, having acquired 
power, used it in tyranny and oppression.” 

As men departed from the worship of the true God, they appear 
to have also departed from love to one another. Practices and 
customs were introduced and established, which were too con- 
genial to their selfish passions and propensities, not to be exten- 
sively adopted by those, who had the power and the opportunity. 
As idolatry prevailed, man would depreciate in the estimation 
of his fellow man, and no just ideas of his standing and his 
worth, as ‘“‘made after the similitude of God,” would have 
influence or even be conceived, but in very small measure and 
within very narrow limits. 

In such a state of society, if society it can be called, which, 
in the early ages after the deluge, existed in the countries 
watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris, it is not surprising, 
that captives in war should have been held in bondage ; and 
that the rank of the mighty or the opulent should be estimated 
in part by the number of their men-servants and maid-servants. 
Neither is it at all unaccountable, that men who “ feared God,” 
“and through faith, wrought righteousness,” like Abraham and 
Job, should have so far conformed, as it would seem that they 
did, to what appears to have been the universal custom, in the 
larger households of Mesopotamia, Arabia, Egypt, and all other 
lands, during the age which is commonly known as the patri- 
archal. 

The Man of Uz ‘“‘ was the greatest of all the men of the east.’’ 
Whether the men-servants and maid-servants of his “ very 
great household,” were slaves, it might not be found easy 
to show by such kind of proof, as would be demanded by the 
rules of legal evidence. ‘The original terms, like our own word 
‘* servant,” may or may not have denoted bond-men and bond- 
maids. But all the circumstances render it highly probable, 
that very many in his household were “bought with his mon- 
ey,” or were “born in his house,’ as were the servants of 
Abraham, and were held by him as a part of his estate, some- 
what as the serfs of Russia and Poland, or as those in servile 
tenure under the feudal law of the Middle Ages, who might be 
‘annexed to the manor,” or might be “annexed to the person 
of their lord, and be transferable from one to another.” Of his 
feelings towards them, his recognition of their natural rights, 
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and his conscientious endeavors to treat them, as a man who 
would always “do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God,”—a most honorable testimony has been recorded, as if 
none could have the effrontery to gainsay it, although the lan- 
guage of his own lips: “If I did despise the cause of my man- 
servant or of my maid-servant, when they contended with me ; 
what then shall I do when God riseth up? And when he vis- 
iteth, what shall IT answer him? Dip nor ne THAT MADE ME IN 
THE WOMB MAKE HIM? AND DID NOT ONE FASHION US IN THE 
womB?” (Job xxxi. 13-15.) 

The mode of life of the Man of Uz may be very well illus- 
trated, by that which is still seen in that of a rich and power- 
ful Arabic Emir or Sheik. It was, doubtless, intermediate be- 
tween the nomadic pastoral life, and the settled manner of or- 
ganized communities like ours. Very much the same was that 
of Abraham, who may have lived before him, or, as is quite 
probable, in the same age. 

Some of the servants of the patriarch, perhaps the most, were 
received as presents; as those given him by Pharaoh and 
Abimelech. (Gen. xii. 16; xx. 14.) Many were “ born in his 
house.” But a part may have been “ bought with his money.” 
(Gen. xviii. 13.) Whether any of these were bought of third 
persons, who were traffickers in men, as merchandise, is much 
doubted by some, and is denied by others, who, on the con- 
trary, believe that he bought none, except by their own choice, 
or for their own benefit. That any of the patriarchs ever sold 
any of their servants, does not appear at all probable, from any 
thing which is found in their history. 

During the great famine in the daysof Joseph, a multitude 
of the Egyptians were glad to sell their lands and themselves 
for bread. 

In those early times of lawlessness and rapine, the poor and 
defenceless among the nomadic and idolatrous tribes of Pales- 
tine and Arabia, would often find the temptation very strong to 
seek refuge in a home like Abraham’s. 'The personal liberty 
surrendered might be much less than the value received. The 
price paid might be more a gratuity than a compensation. In 
our own country it is undoubtedly true, that slaves have some- 
times been purchased in mercy to them; and not in the least 
for the advantage of the purchaser.. And emancipated slaves, 
who have not known how to use their freedom “as not abus- 
ing it,” or who have been disappointed in their hopes, have 
sometimes returned to their master, and implored him to receive 
them again, and permit them to be as they were before he gave 
them their liberty. 

The comparative state of the bond and the free, in respect to 
means of improvement and enjoyment, nineteen centuries be- 
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fore Christ, must not, in the nineteenth century after Christ, 
be summarily decided by our own conception of the value of 
personal liberty, or by the common acceptation of the terms 
“bond,” and “free,” in the languages and literature of the 
most enlightened Christian nations. 

That which costs money, is not always money, either in 
name or reality. A right of property may be claimed in the 
labor or service of a fellow-man ; and his service may have the 
form and designation of bond-service ; while yet he is not re- 
garded as “ goods or chattels,” or as ‘‘a beast of burden,” but 
as truly a man, in whom is ‘the’ spirit that goeth upward,” 
and not “the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the 
earth.” 

What we know of Abraham’s religious care of his household, 
forbids us to believe, that he could ever have looked upon any 
of his servants, as if mere thing's, or as like ‘the brutes that 
perish.” ‘They shared in all his religious privileges. ‘They 
received the same seal of the covenant of promise. They were 

“members of his family. He could confide in them, and trust 
arms in their hands, as if his own children. One was the 
steward of his house, and for a time was the heir apparent to 
the whole estate. Another was brought into a relation, which 
was accounted by himself and others, as next to the nearest. 

With such facts as these before us, how can we doubt, that 
Abraham could have responded most cordially to the words of 
the Man of Uz: ‘ Did not he that made me in the womb make 
him? and did not one fashion us?” As he considered the lia- 
bilities of bond-servants among idolaters, he might also have 
responded to those other words, from the same lips, when the 
grave was so fervently desired,—as the place, ‘where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary be at rest; the 
prisoners rest together; they hear not the voice of the oppres- 
sor. The small and the great are there; and the servant is 
Sree from his master.” (Job iii. 17-19. ) 

But what now if God, who “seeth the end from the begin- 
ning,” and has adapted his moral government to men, as they 
are in their imperfections, errors and sins, was pleased to enter 
into covenant with Abraham, recognizing his existing relations 
to his household, without forbidding the continuance of any of 
them ; what if that covenant of promise, while extending for- 
ward and expanding through all coming time, was announced 
in terms and with provisions, which were exactly suited to 
affect, in the happiest manner, those existing relations ; suppose 
also, that those terms and provisions were in direct anticipation 
of that peculiar state of things, in which Abraham’s descend- 
ants were led out of Egypt, to form and sustain a theocratic 
commonwealth,—is it a just or safe conclusion, that all those 
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relations of the patriarch may be considered right, in all cir- 
. cumstances, and agreeable to the divine will, among all nations 
and in all ages? And if Abraham could have ‘washed his 
hands in innocency,” are modern slave-holders to feel that they 
can do likewise ? 

_Who will contend, that the patriarchal system, in any of its 
distinctive features, was designed to be permanent? And can 
the example of the patriarchs, in the matter of bond-service, be 
any more a direction of duty, or a sanction of allowance to us, 
as Christians or as citizens, than their example in the relations 
of marriage ? Would it be Christian, would it be right—if not 
prohibited by the laws of the land,—for a man now to take 
more wives than one, and as many as he should please? And 
where is the record or the proof of any intimation to the patri- 
archs, that bond-service is any more consistent with the natural 
rights of man, and the highest good of the race, than polygamy 
or concubinage is, with the original constitution of family 
order? The most, as it appears to us, that can be made of 
bond-service in the families of the patriarchs, as a precedent or 
apology for modern slave-holding, is, that the relation of master 
and slave may not be always, and in all imaginable circum- 
stances, an actual wrong, or a real sin. 


In regard to slavery, as found among the Hebrews, after the 
giving of the law, it is of great importance to bear in mind 
what has been already suggested, respecting the universal pre- 
valence of the custom or institution. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, there had as yet been no ordinance in any kingdom or 
state, abolishing or restricting it. ‘Every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” 

Moses found his brethren slave-holders, as well as themselves 
in hard bondage to the Egyptians. (Ex. xii. 44.) If, then, 
slavery was not entirely prohibited, any more than polygamy 
and divorce at will, by the statutes of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, can it be said, that it was so authorized as to warrant 
slave-holding in Christian America? We believe not. 

In each of the two tables of the moral law, there is a specific 
reference to men-servants and maid-servants. The terms are 
such as would have a full signification, if no bond-servants had 
been allowed in Israel. We must suppose, however, that ser- 
vants of this class were really contemplated, and for reasons 
which illustrate the righteous and beneficent character of the 
fundamental principles of the sacred code of God’s covenant 
people. 

The Ten Commandments, although containing the essential 
rules of moral duty, which are applicable to all the race, to the 
end of time, were yet’ given in a form of words, specifically 
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adapted to the state of the Israelites, in things peculiar. Wit- 
ness, for instance, the promise annexed to the fifth command- 
ment. And now whether the references to men-servants and 
maid-servants, are to be understood as intimating or pre-sup- 
posing the perpetual lawfulness of bond-service, either among 
the chosen seed of Abraham, or among the Gentiles, who in 
Christ are “ Abraham’s seed,” is a question, which we would 
neither attempt to evade, nor hastily and summarily to decide. 

It is worthy of special attention, that, among the very first 
articles of the Mosaic code, after the record of the Ten Com- 
mandments, we find the statutes or ordinances which protected 
every Hebrew against the liabilities of bond-service. And it is 
also, perhaps, worthy of still more special attention, that for a 
Hebrew to “steal” one of his brethren, or to “make merchan- 
dise of him,” or to “sell him,” was a crime of the greatest 
enormity, and in all circumstances was to be punished with 
death. (Ex. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7.) 

Can any thing less be inferred from such statutes, than a de- 
cisive testimony of a holy and just God, to the inherent dignity 
of man, and the natural inviolability of his person? And by 
the ceremonial part of the Sabbath, the great anniversary fes- 
tivals, the Sabbatical or seventh year, with the thrilling scenes 
of the Jubilee throughout the land, in the fiftieth year, what 
less could have been intended, than a most instructive and im- 
pressive symbolization of the priceless liberty, which was the 
birth-right and the pledged inheritance of those, who were 
“servants unto God,” and ‘not in bondage to any man?” 

'“ For unto me,” said the God of Abraham, “the children of 

Israel are servants; they are my servants, whom I brought 
forth out of the land of Egypt: lam the Lord your God!” 
(Lev. xxv. 55.) 

And next to those Ten Commandments, no statutes of the He- 
brew Lawgiver were written in such capitals of effulgent bright- 
ness, as those which enjoin an unceasing remembrance of the 
bondage in Egypt; that all the people, young and old together, 
might intelligently and most gratefully celebrate the glorious 
redemption, which had been achieved for them, by the right 
arm of their fathers’ God. Witness a description of these, in 
the work of Josephus, upon the “ Antiquities of the Jews.”— 
“‘ Let every one commemorate before God the benefits which 
he bestowed upon them, at their deliverance out of the land of 
Egypt; and this twice every day, both when the day begins 
and when the hour of sleep comes on,—gratitude being in its 
own nature a just thing, and serving not only by way of return 
for past, but also by way of invitation of future favors. They 
are also to inscribe the principal blessings they have received 
from God upon the doors, and show the same remembrance of 
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them on their arms ; as also they are to bear on their forehead, 
and their arm, those wonders which declare the power of God, 
and his good-will towards them, that God’s readiness to bless 
them may appear every where conspicuous about them.’ 
(B. iv. C. viii. 13.) 

The Israelites might be made servants, but not bond-men. 
(Lev. xxv. 39.) Six years was the longest period, in which a 
Hebrew could be held to serve any of his brethren of the seed 
of Abraham, unless by his own free and deliberate choice. 
(Ex. xxi. 2; Deut. xv. 12.) Whether he became a servant 
by the sale of himself; or by inability to pay his debts; or by 
being sold-in his minority by his poor parents ; or by incurring 
the penalty of theft, or some other erime not capital,—he was 
always to be treated with fraternal kindness, as one of the priv- 
ileged partakers of the Lord’s covenant with their great progen- 
itor. And when his term of service ‘as a hired servant and as 
a sojourner ”’ had expired, he was to be discharged with valua- 
ble presents. ‘Thou shalt not lethim goaway empty. Thou 
shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy 
floor, and out of thy wine-press; of that wherewith the Lord 
thy God hath blessed thee thou shalt give unto him. And thou 
shalt remember that thou wast a bond-man in Egypt, and the 
Lord thy God redeemed thee; therefore I command thee this 
thing to-day.” (Lev. xxv. 40; Deut xv. 12-15.) 

If a Hebrew sold himself, in his penury and distress, to a 
rich ‘‘sojourner or stranger” in the land,—the law of his pro- 
tection was explicit: ‘As a yearly hired servant shall he be 
with him ; and the other shall not rule with rigor over him in 
thy sight.” (Lev. xxv. 53.) He was always redeemable by 
his near kindred or by himself; and this fact implies that he 
might hold property by gift or inheritance, and that only his 
service accrued to his master. If not redeemed before the 
year of Jubilee, he then received his freedom, with all others 
of Hebrew origin, who had not voluntarily deprived themselves 
of their appropriate part in the general joy of emancipation. 

The disobedience of the statutes, in respect to the rights of 
Hebrew servants, to their liberty, and to honorable remunera- 
tion, at the end of six years, became, in the days of Isaiah, a 
most aggravated crime of the people in Judah. (Is. lvili.) And 
in the days of Jeremiah, the same disobedience was one of the 
procuring causes of the captivity in Babylon. (Jer. xxxiv. 12— 
17.) But no inference against the design and excellence of a 
law, or system of polity, is to be drawn from the defiance of 
transgressors and the delinquency of magistrates. 

The practical sentiment of the more enlightened and philan- 
thropic among the people of God, at a very early period of their 
residence in Palestine, may have had a true expression, in a 
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later age, in the admirable injunctions of the son of Sirach : 
“ Let thy soul love a good servant, and defrand him not of his 
liberty.” ‘Unto the servant that is wise shall they that are 
free do service ; and he that hath knowledge will not grudge, 
when he is reformed.” (Ecclus. vii. 21; x. 25.) 

In the reign of Ahaz, an army of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes had brought back from an invasion of Judah, a great 
multitude of captives, for the purpose of making them bond- 
servants. As the conquerors approached Samaria, with the 
trophies of their success, they met with an indignant and ef- 
fectual repulse from ‘a prophet of the Lord,” and from ‘“ cer- 
tain of the heads of the children of Ephraim.” ‘Ye shall not 
bring in the captives hither; for whereas we have offended 
against the Lord already, ye intend to add more to our sins and 
to our trespass: for our trespass is great and there is fierce wrath 
against Israel. So the armed men left the captives and the 
spoil before the princes and all the congregation. And the 
men which were expressed by name rose up and took the cap- 
tives, and with the spoil clothed all that were naked among 
them, and arrayed them, and shod them, and gave them to eat 
and to drink, and anointed them, and carried all the feeble of 
them upon asses, and brought them to Jericho, the city of palm 
trees, to their brethren.” (2 Chron. xxviii.) 

The attempt to enslave the captives of Judah might be sup- 
posed to indicate that the Hebrews in their wars with heathen 
nations were accustomed to make slaves of their prisoners, as 
was the ancient practice, according to the generally received 
rights of conquest. 'To some extent this may have been done. 
But the evidence is wanting,—except, we believe, in respect to 
the wars, which were unavoidable in the conquest of Canaan. 
A part only of the Midianites, who had signally fallen under 
the Divine displeasure, were permitted to live ; and undoubtedly 
were intended for maid-servants. (Num. xxxi. 15-18. Comp. 
vs. 40.) The infidel sarcasm upon the proceeding is as ground- 
less as it is abominable. 

In marching to the land of promise, the Hebrews were 
obliged to pass through territories and near cities, which were 
not given them for possession or for spoil; although the inhab- 
itants might be compelled to be their tributaries. If these 
would submit without armed resistance, they, were to be spared, 
and both their persons and property were to receive no violence. 
But if after rejecting the “ proclamation of peace,” they were 
subdued, all the males were devoted to destruction, but “the 
women and the little ones” were to be spared, and were to be 
considered as a part of the spoils. (Deut. xx. 10-14.) But 
these directions seem very evidently to have had immediate 
respect to the times, in which they were given; and to have 
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been oceasioned by those exigencies, which would naturally 
cease, after the people of Israel had become settled in the land, 
which God gave to their fathers. “Thus shalt thou do,” it is 
said, “unto all the cities which are very far off from thee, 
which are not of the cities of these nations. But of the cities 
of these people; which the Lord thy God doth give thee for 
an inheritance, thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth : 
Bat thou shalt utterly destroy them, namely, the Hittites and 
‘the Amorites, the Canaanites and the Perizzites, the Hivites 
and the Jebusites, as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee : 
"That they teach you not to do after all their abominations, 
which they have done unto their gods; so should yes sin against 
the Lord your God.” (Deut. xx. 15-18.) 

The injunctions to. the Hebrews concerning the manner of 
conducting a siege of any city of their enemies, and the treat- 
ment of female captives, were very far from that spirit of ra- 
pine and brutality, which have been common in wars, both an- 
cient and modern. (Deut. xx. 19, 20; xxi, 10-14.) And it 
may be noticed as a fact, which speaks whole volumes. for the 
character of the Hebrews, ‘as contrasted with other people of 
antiquity, that in the most degenerate periods, the worst of the 
abandoned kings of Israel had the reputation of being Matandy- 
Jul, ” in war. (1 Kings xx. 31.) - 

All the institutions of Moses were framed for a people i 

were never to have any part in war, but in self-defence, or as 
the appointed instruments of God’s wrath upon the heathen. 
They were to be asin the best days of Solomon, who “had 
peace on all sides round about him: and Judah and Israel dwelt 
safely, every man under his vine and under his fig-tree, from 
Dan even to Beersheba.” 
_ The whole Mosaic system was opposed to war; and all that 
could possibly be asked of the blessings and security of peace, 
was promised to the people, if they would be faithful to near 
covenant with God. 

Hence as war was no part of the policy of the Hebrew Cam 
monwealth we may see a reason why the Hebrews were not 
forbidden to make'captives, and reduce them to bondage. It 
was assumed that there would be no wars, except in cireum- 
‘ stances analogous to those, for which directions had been given. 
And so far as appears, when, in subsequent: periods, wars were 
undertaken, or were forced upon the people, it was not. their 
custom to bddlave the captives. Certain it is there is no statute 
on record, authorizing them to make war, after the manner of 
other nations; and of course none, which allowed them to 
take captives and make slaves, at their discretion. 

- But as all nations had bond-servants, Moses would naturally 
have felt, that it was necessary to make some provision, by 
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which the desire of a part of the people could be gratified, and 
yet restrained and regulated. This he did, doubtless, under 
the divine sanction. And the way in which the Hebrews 
might legally become possessed of bond-men and bond-maids, 
and as we understand the statute, the only way, which was de- 
signed and anticipated, was by purchase of the heathen, that 
were round about them. “Both thy bond-men, and bond-maids, 
which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round 
about you; of them shall ye buy bond-men and bond-maids. 
Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do sojourn 
among you, of them’shall ye buy, and of their families that 
are with you, which they beget in your land, and they shall 
be your possession. And ye shall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit them for a possession: they 
shall be your bond-men forever.” (Lev. xxv. 44-46.) 

For the Canaanites, slavery was regarded as too great a priv- 
ilege, or rather would have subjected the seed of Abraham to 
too great a hazard.. Such was their bad faith, says an eminent 
archeologist, “the greatness of their numbers, and their deep 
rooted idolatry, that, had they been introduced under any cir- 
cumstances whatever into the Israelitish community, they 
would certainly have endangered their existence as a people of 
God. 'The Gibeonites, the Kaphirites, the Beerothites and the 
inhabitants of Kirjath-jearim, having surreptitiously obtained 
a treaty with the Israelites, were made exceptions also, and 
were employed. in the service of the Tabernacle.” (Josh. ix. 
1-27.) The “bond-service”’ which Solomon ‘levied’ upon 
those that remained of the ‘ Amorites” and their kindred tribes, 
was for a temporary purpose; and the whole procedure implies, 
that, as a people, they had been free, and by the subjugation of 
their fathers had not been reduced to slavery. 

Those servants who were bought of the heathen, could be 
held in bondage, at pleasure, as an inheritance for the masters 
and their children. We must so interpret the statutes, what- 
ever may have been the practical operation. (Lev. xxv. 46.) 
We cannot translate the Hebrew “forever,” as synonymous 
with “the year of jubilee.” It is indeed written: ‘And ye 
shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof: it shall be a jubi- 
lee unto you, and ye shall return every man unto his possession 
and every man unto his family.” (Lev. xxv. 10.) But this 
statute, as we must think, did not include bond-men and bond- 
maids from the heathen, as inhabitants of the land. Such 
must have been excepted, according to the common ideas 
of the people ; and by the express terms of the statute which 


follows in the same chapter. “ Inhabitants” were the same as 
citizens. 
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But how changed must have been the condition of those 
bond-servants! They might, it is true, be treated ‘with a 
‘rigor,’ which was forbidden, in respect to Hebrews. A 
marked distinction was doubtless intended to be made, to mag: 
nify the superiority of the chosen race. But those heathen 
servants were to be circumcised, were to be instructed in the 
doctrines and precepts of the true God, and were to partake of 
the great festivals, and other exalted privileges of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth. 

When the national covenant was so solemnly made, under 
the direction of Moses, just before he disappeared from the sight 
of the people, we find ‘the stranger” in their camp, from “the 
hewer of wood” to “the drawer of water,” standing before 
God, with the “captains” of the tribes, their ‘ elders,” their 
“officers”? and all “the men of Israel,’ to ‘enter into cove- 
nant” with God, that he “ might establish them for a people to 
himself.” (Deut, xxix. 10-13.) Thus being regarded so much, 
as if Hebrews, the laws applicable to Hebrew servants would 
essentially operate in their favor. 

A very great difference in their condition, as compared with 
slaves in other countries, must have been produced by the Sab- 
bath alone. How much also by the exemption from labor on 
the days of public festivals and other solemnities, during every 
seventh year, when no seed was sown, and “the land enjoyed 
her Sabbaths!’ Incomparably superior, in all respects, must 
have been the state of the Hebrew bond-servants, to that of 
those in other lands, where was no Sabbath for the slave, and 
no law of mercy or justice, sanctioned by the Judge of all. 

The legitimate tendency of their social position, therefore, 
was not to rivet upon them and their children the chains of 
perpetual servitude ; but to prepare them to be fully incorpora- 
ted with the body-politic, as ‘no more strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow-citizens.” The knowledge of the superior advan- 
tages enjoyed by them, would be communicated to surround- 
ing and even to more distant nations. And may it not be, that 
the spiritual benefits which they were to receive, was a reason, 
in the counsels of God, for permitting the people of Israel to 
bring them into their families in the relation of bond-ser- 
vants? 

Whenever the heathen were willing to renounce their idols 
and other abominations, the Israelites appear to have welcomed 
them to a full participation in their national and spiritual privi- 
leges, Weare not aware, that in this point there was any re- 
spect of persons, as being free or in bonds. _ What can be more 
obvious, then, in this view of the privileges and immunities of 
bond-servants, than that many of them might very soon come 
to occupy a similar ground, to that of servants of Hebrew 
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origin, in their real claims to fraternal sympathy and kindness ; 
and consequently, that a large proportion, at different times, 
and especially in the year of jubilee, would obtain entire and 
joyous manumission and citizenship? Hence it may have 
been a fact, as has been asserted upon the authority of learned 
men of the Hebrew race, that, in the year of jubilee, or of 
LIBERTY, as, according to Josephus, the term denotes, all slaves 
were set free, whatever their parentage. At least, this may 
have been true, in some instances. 

We are not aware that the Israelites ever had any such num- 
bers of bond-servanis, as were to be found in some other an- 
cient countries. It was designed that there should be a general 
equality and fraternity, such as could not well exist, where a 
few were opulent and the many were poor, or in comparative 
indigence. The face of the country and the climate would not 
admit of plantations, like those in our Southern States, or in 
the West Indies. The distribution of lands in small sections, 
that, if possible, every man might be a land-holder; the laws 
of inheritance, and redemption of property ; the employment of 
the mass of the people, as tillers of the soil, or as shepherds ; 
the very small number of great cities; the manifold obstacles 
to the acquisition of large estates; and more than all, the moral 
purpose of their institutions,—were incompatible with slave- 
holding, as an integral or vital part of the Mosaic polity. So 
far as it existed, slavery was an appendage, as by special legis- 
lation, or a constitutional compromise. Or, perhaps, there is 
reason enough to compare it to the disease of a limb, for which, 
as a remedy, amputation would be more to be dreaded, than 
toleration. Just so it was with polygamy, and the license of 
divorce. 

We are expressly told by the “Lord of all,” that Moses 
“ suffered ”’ the people “to put away their wives,’ not because 
“it was so from the beginning,” but because of their “ hard- 
ness of heart.” (Mat. xix. 8.) They were not prepared for 
restrictions, which, in the light of the gospel, are seen to be of, 
vital consequence to domestic purity and peace. Was not the 
same true of them, in respect to bond-service? And might not 
Moses have sometimes said, as did the apostle, “I speak this 
by permission, and not of commandment !” 

But in all the earth there was no such liberty and no such 
happiness of home, as among the chosen people. By the Mo- 
saic Institutions they were exalted to heaven, as compared with 
all the world beside. 

Whenever a slave made his escape from the surrounding 
heathen nations, and sought a residence. among the tribes of 
Israel, he was not to be delivered up to his master. ‘ He shall 
dwell with thee, even among you in that place which he shall 
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choose in one of thy gates, where it liketh him best: thou shalt 

not oppress him.” (Deut. xxiii. 15, 16.) ‘The Lord your 

God is a God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a mighty, 

and a terrible, which regardeth not persons, nor taketh reward ; 

he doth execute the judgment of the fatherless and widow, 

and loveth the stranger, in giving him food and raiment. Love. 
ye therefore the stranger; for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” (Deut. x. 17-19.) 

Of the Gentile race, it is unquestionable, that individuals 
rose to eminence in Israel, by their endowments and exertions, 
in the arts of war and peace. Even bond-servants were not 
denied honorable connections by marriage. An instance is 
given in 1 Chron. ii. 34, 35.‘ Now Sheshan had no sons, but 
daughters ; and Sheshan had a servant, an Egyptian, whose 
name was Jarha. And Sheshan gave his daughter to Jarha his 
servant, to wife.” 

Differences of color, which, in some cases, as it is believed, 
were not small, are not known to have presented any insuper- 
able, if any opposing barrier, to elevation and social improve- 
ment. We certainly may so believe, if a ‘spouse’ of Solomon 
when ‘in all his glory,” could say of herself, what is repre- 
sented in ‘‘ The Song of Songs.” (i. 5.) 

Thus, to say no more, the mode of bond-service, in its con- 
templated and its actual character, as authorized and regulated 
by law, in the land of promise, must have exhibited a stupen- 
dous contrast of faith and virtue, brotherly kindness and 
charity, to the oppressive and merciless exactions and inflic- 
tions, so common and so natural, among the idolatrous nations 
of the earth. 

We. would now say distinctly, that, as we understand the 
right of the Israelites to hold bond-servants, it was wholly de- 
rived from divine permission. It was granted, or rather not 
denied to them, when emerging from a semi-barbarous state ; 
and when it would have been next to impossible to enforce an 
absolute prohibition of all servitude. The indulgence was 
given, under the same sovereign authority, which commanded 
as well as permitted them to take violent possession of the land 
of Canaan. It may have been in part, at least so far as the 
heathen were concerned, for an essentially similar reason. 
Joshua and his armies could never have been justified in driving 
out the Canaanites: by sword and fire, unless the Ruler of 
nations had expressly directed them to do it, as the instruments 
of his righteous visitation upon those incorrigible sinners ; and 
for ulterior purposes, in his distinguishing mercy towards Abra- 
ham and his seed, and the countless millions of the Gentiles, 
who, in after ages were to be blest immeasurably in the great 
Redeemer of the world. Let no man impeach “the goodness” 
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or ‘the severity ” of Him who is “wonderful in counsel and 
excellent in working !” 

It must be admitted by any candid objector, that a civil, 
social or moral right, which does not exist naturally, may be 
created, or sanctioned, by a positive institution, or an extra- 
judicial ordinance of the Most High. Where, however, such 
an institution or ordinance does not apply in its provisions, or 
when it has fulfilled its purposes,—then what has been pre- 
scribed, granted, or countenanced, may be or may become an 
abomination and abhorrence. Would it now be acceptable to 
God to erect altars in Massachusetts, and offer whole burnt 
offerings thereon? And is there reason to think, that it would 
be any more agreeable to the divine will, if our legislature 
should add to the “Revised Statutes” the identical laws of 
Moses, respecting slavery ? 

It may also be suggested, that an act, or custom, or positive 
institution, when right, because commanded or permitted by 
divine authority, must be supposed to have tendencies and fa- 
vorable influences upon the interests of virtue and happiness, 
which would have no existence, without the divine favor ac- 
companying such command or permission. But in all cases, 
whatever depends upon mere permission, is to be judged in re- 
spect to its intrinsic character, or by the original and immutable 
ordinances of justice and mercy. Thus it is, that we decide 
against polygamy, and decide it to be wrong. 

The Mosaic code was made, not for angels unfallen, but for 
men who had exceedingly “ corrupted ’’ their “‘ way upon the 
earth.”,—Whatever may now be thought, many of those cere- 
monial provisions, which made “the law” so much “a yoke 
of bondage,” in contrast with the “liberty ” of the gospel, and 
which would be to us intolerable, were of the highest impor- 
tance in the age of the Exodus, in teaching the twelve tribes 
the duty and the very idea of holiness. The restrictions to 
which they were subjected, were in many respects, so contrary 
to all their previous conceptions and habits, that, in considering 
the past, present and the future, their incomparable lawgiver 
demonstrated his “divine legation,” in so admirably adapting 
the details of his mixed spiritual and ceremonial, civil and ju- 
dicial system, to the community as it then was, and as it 
might afterwards become. Indulgences or allowances, with 
restraints, would be unavoidable. In our own day, if indul- 
gences are tacitly or expressly granted, it is not to be understood, 
that the legislators who frame the statutes or regulations, in 
reference to any custom or practice, approve of that custom or 
practice. Quite the contrary is often the fact. And in many 
cases, the very necessity of a statute is a condemnation of the 
subject-matter which it is designed to regulate. 
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It appears to us, therefore, that modern slave-holding systems 
cannot be vindicated by an appeal to the existence of slavery 
among the Hebrews. Slave-holders should now adduce the evi- 
dence of similar permission, unequivocal and indisputable. 
The laws of Moses are not the laws of the world, or of any 
part of the world. The slave-holder must look elsewhere for 
his authority to buy and to hold bond-servants. Let him show, 
if he can, a title-deed, ratified and sealed by the hand of Him, 
who no longer confers exclusive privileges upon Jew or Gen- 
tile. God, in his infinite favor, has “provided some better 
thing for us.” 

We have been thus particular in our examination of the wit- 
ness of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, because we regard 
this part of our work as of the highest importance. We have 
much more, that we should be glad to say, particularly in refe- 
rence to the principles, the interior and pervading spirit of 
benignity and philanthropy, which the letter and external form 
of the laws and institutions of the Hebrew Commonwealth do 
not appear to have always suggested to those who have ex- 
amined them. It may be our mistake or misapprehension, but 
it seems to us very manifest, that the szsple letter of the Mosaic 
code, rather than its sprrir and ire, has been far too often and 
exclusively considered. 

Suppose now, that the Hebrew religion, instead of being 
confined to a peculiar people, had been universal in its direct 
and immediate application; or, which would have been the 
same in effect,—suppose that all nations had become holy unto 
the Lord,—where would have been found the Gentiles to steal 
men, or to ‘* make merchandise” of brethren? In the common 
acceptation of the term, there would not have been a single 
slave upon the face of the earth ! 

Hence it is as certain, as any moral demonstration can be, 
that except as punishment for crime,—the real genius, the true 
spirit of the Mosaic institutions, is utterly repugnant and de- 
structive to all slave-holding and slavery! It is the spirit of 
UNIVERSAL FREEDOM, and therefore the genius of UNIVERSAL 
EMANCIPATION. - 

To the advocates of slave-holding who refer us to the Mosaic 
institutions or statutes, we may be allowed to say, that, ‘as 
ministers of the New Testament,” so would we be of the Old; 
‘not of the letter, but of the spirit; for the letter killeth, but 

.the spirit giveth life!” “Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them ; for 
this is the law and the prophets!” 
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It was no fault of the law of Moses, that its spirituality and 
benignity were not more generally perceived and appreciated. 
The gospel of Christ is now rejected by many, and is far from 
having its perfect work, in those who acknowledge its immeas- 
urable excellency, But neither the former nor the latter dis- 
pensation of the grace of God, is responsible for human_per- 
verseness and intractableness. 

The civil and ceremonial provisions of the Mosaic system 
were accommodated to the condition of the chosen people, with 
ultimate designs, which required ages for their full development. 
And although most wise and excellent, in the circumstances of 
that people, and of the world, yet ‘the law made nothing per- 
fect,” as did ‘the bringing in of a better hope.” ‘ Having a 
shadow of good things to come and not the very image of the 
things,” the whole fabric of Moses was for a season only. It 
was not ordained of God to be perpetual. And can it bea 
question, whether, in ‘the grace and truth ” which ‘came by 
Jesus Christ,” there can be any less of the spirit of universal 
philanthropy and freedom, than in the positive and temporary 
institutions, or in the moral and fundamental principles of ‘“ the 
law,” which “came by Moses?” As it regards the latter, 
there can be no room for a doubt. The gospel and the law, or 
the New Testament and the Old, are one and inseparable in 
those principles of righteousness and love, which, like the 
source of all being and blessing, are from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. And “if that which is done away was glorious, much 
more that which remaineth is glorious.” 

Happy would it have been with the Hebrews,if they had 
cordially obeyed the statutes of their sacred code, and had more 
diligently considered, so as to discern the spirit of their ritual. 
The Mosaic system, in a fair operation, would have put an 
entire end to all slave-holding among them. 

There is no ‘evidence, we believe, that such a place as a 
slave-market was ever known at Jerusalem, or in any of the 
cities of the land while the people preserved their independence, 
There is no mention of ‘“ the persons of men,’ among the arti- 
cles of traffic, which the ships of Solomon brought from Ophir; 
nor in any other notice of Hebrew commerce. Yet it is not at 
all improbable, that individuals were sometimes concerned in 
the slave-trade of other nations. In some instances the num-, 
ber may have been great, when an opportunity was afforded of 
making large gains, by buying the captives which were offered 
for sale, by tens of thousands, as after the conquest of a populous 


city, like Sidon, by Artaxerxes Ochus, or Tyre, by Alexander 
the Great. ; 
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The neighboring powers of Tyre and Sidon, at one period, 
had sold many of the Hebrews to the Greeks. From what is 
said of them in the Book of Joel, it is evident, that this traffic 
in men had been pursued in the most reckless and revolting 
manner. In the terrible retribution which was denounced, the 
avenging God of “the children of Judah” declared: “I will 
raise them out of the place whither ye have sold them, and will 
return recompense upon your own head. And I will sell your 
sons and your daughters into ‘the hand of the children of Judah, 
and they shall sell them to the Sabeans, to a people far off: for 
the Lord hath spoken it.”? (Ch. iii.) 

The fulfillment of this prophecy is among the well authenti- 
cated memorials of the age of Alexander. Many of those who 
had been sold into Greece were set at liberty ; while the Ty- 
rians and Sidonians who had sold them, were doomed to slavery 
by the conquerors, and were purchased by some of the Jews, 
who sold them to the Sabeans and Arabians. 

A part of those purchased, it is very lkely, were sold to 
Jews, or were retained by the purchasers in their own families. 
In the three centuries following the age of Alexander, there 
was no diminution of the slave-holding spirit among the Gen- 
tiles, either of Asia, Europe or Africa. And we are not able to 
affirm, that, at any time previous to the Christian era, the Jews 
had no slaves among them. But the manner in which the 
slave-merchants are alluded to, who came with the armies of 
Syria in the wars of the Maccabees, very plainly shows how 
such a commerce, as that in men, was regarded by those noble 
champions of Hebrew liberty. (1 Mac. ii. 41, &c.; 2 Mac. 
viii. 10, 11, 34-36.) And such, in general, was the public 
sentiment, or the various influence of divers causes, that, when 
the Messiah appeared, there is much reason for the opinion, that 
both polygamy and slavery had so far been abolished, as not to 
require any specific notice in his admonitory and reformative 
instructions. 3 

In the judgment of biblical scholars, who are among the 
best qualified to determine the point, it is very questionable, if, 
‘in the days of his flesh,” the eye of the Great Reformer ever 
rested upon a single slave. And one case only, that of the 
young servant of a Roman centurion, who, at Capernaum, ex- 
hibited ‘so great faith,’ can be cited as an example, that the 
relation of master and slave was ever brought directly before 
him, in any of his ministrations. But it is far from being cer- 
tain, that the servant in question was a bond-servant. The 
terms used in each of the narratives of the miracle of heading, 
which, in the circumstances, was so memorable, might as we 
think, have been employed as they are, even by a Roman, if 
that servant had been as free as was the centurion himself. 
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The compassionate interposition of the Saviour was besought 
as earnestly, as if he were no less dear to his master than an 
own son. (Mat. viii. 8; Luke vii. 2-10.) : 

In all the recorded discourses and conversations of our Lord, 
there are but a very few instances, in which any allusion what- 
ever was made to the subject of servitude. And in no one of. 
these is the idea of slavery, as we use the term, necessarily or 
strongly implied. (Mat. vi. 24; Comp. Luke xvi. 13; Mat. xii. 
27,28; John viii. 33; xiii. 15; xv. 20.) However the fact 
may be explained, there is not, in either of the Gospels, any 
affirmation of right or condemnation of wrong, in respect to 
master or slave,—any more than there is of direct rebuke of 
idolaters and their abominable iniquities. 

The Great Teacher said nothing of the gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions, socommon and so bloody in the Roman empire, or of 
other customs and practices, which were, of course, utterly in- 
consistent with the well-being of society, and repugnant to 
every principle of the gospel. Even upon great questions of 
civil polity, which have since become so vastly interesting, 
throughout the civilized world, he delivered no discourse and 
gave no counsel, which could have any immediate tendency 
to disturb the submission of the Jews to the throne of Caesar. 

The accomplishment of the grand design of the Redeemer’s 
coming into our world, did not admit of his directing the atten- 
tion of his hearers or of his disciples, to those subjects, which 
would at once have given his mission the aspect of a treason- 
able conspiracy against the power of Rome, or, at least, of a 
lawless and fanatical movement, for the destruction of existing 
social relations. Enough for the hour, at that momentous crisis 
in the history of our redemption, that the Lord of life should 
publish asystem of grace and truth, involving principles, which, 
in their intended and inevitable result, so far as applied, would 
be subversive of every institution or custom, which is at vari- 
ance with the highest virtue and glory of man. Suchasystem 
the gospel claims to be, in all its elements and in all its charac- 
teristics. And if it be “ diametrically opposed to the principle 
of slavery,” as is maintained by an eminent expounder of 
Christian ethics, and by many others, then is it undeniable, 
as he also maintains, that “it must be opposed to the practice of 
slavery ; and therefore, were the principles of the gospel fully 
adopted, slavery could not exist.’’* 

‘* The very reason,” it has elsewhere been said by the same 
author,—‘ why this mode of teaching was adopted, was to ac- 
complish the universal abolition of slavery. A precept could 
not have done this; for, in the changing condition of human 


* Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science. 
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society, the means would have easily been devised for eluding 
it. But by teaching truths, the very truths in which Chris- 
tianity consisted, utterly’ and absolutely opposed to slavery, 
truths founded in the essential moral relations of creatures to 
their Creator, it was rendered certain that wherever Christianity 
was understood and obeyed, this institution must cease to 
exist.’?* 

And we may add to these statements, without anticipating 
what we have to say in the sequel,—that the method of Christ 
and the apostles in regard to slavery, is precisely that which 
the ablest apologists+ for the right or lawfulness of slave-hold- 
ing have described, and declared to be, the only consistent 
method for Christians at the present day. And they admit the 
fact, as indisputable, that the gospel, by its legitimate operation, 
did abolish the slavery of the Roman empire. 

It is indeed in precepts or commandments, that we have the 
literal rule of duty. But it is in the principles, upon which 
those precepts are founded, and in the doctrines and examples 
which reveal or illustrate the nature of our obligations, and the 
proper motives of cordial obedience, that we have the highest, 
the most ennobling, and the most effectual instructions of Chris- 
tian virtue. Without these, in a distinct perception and recog- 
nition, the precepts of our holy religion would never find a re- 
sponse of love in the heart. Without these, also, it would be 
impossible to feel the admiring and adoring sentiment of the 
Psalmist, when he exclaimed: “J have seen an end of all per- 
fection; but THY COMMANDMENT 1S EXCEEDING BRoAD!” 

Our duty, then, to God and to one another, we do not seek 
to learn, preéminently, in the precepts, but in the great and pri- 
mary principles and doctrines of “the law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus.”” And in proportion as these are apprehended 
and exert their legitimate influence, the gospel will have its 
“ free course,” and be glorified, as a “‘ perfect law of liberty.” 

Every good citizen obeys the taws+of his country, not be- 
cause of their “terror,” but because of his sentiments and con- 
victions of uprightness and order. And the sincere Christian, 
who in his outward life reflects most of the “image of God, in 

_righteousness and true holiness,” is influenced, and transformed 
into that image, immeasurably more by his filial acquaintance 
with God in Christ, than by any of the most fearful denuncia- 
tions of ‘eternal judgment.” : 

Hence, as we understand our relations to the Judge of all the 
earth, we should be guilty of a most flagrant error, if we were 
not to recognize the cardinal principles and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, as the clearest and surest exponents of his sovereign 


* Wayland’s Letters to Fuller. | { Fuller’s Letters to Wayland. 
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will, in the more specific directions of precept or commandment. 
Thus if we would know what interpretation we are to give to 
the Gotpen Rute, it will not suffice to consider the literal form 
of the words only, in which it comes to us. If we would 
comprehend its beneficence and its justice, in its thousand dif- 
ferent applications, we must remember those many other “gra- 
cious words,” which are like the parable of the ‘‘Good Samari- 
tan” in answering the question— Who is my neighbor?” 
And if, upon the subject now before us, we would know and 
judge rightly the witness of the ‘‘ Revelation of Jesus Christ” 
in the New Testament, we must open our whole heart to the 
radiance of the Trurn, which makes us ‘free indeed.” Ac- 
‘cording to the gospel, all mankind are placed upon the same 
level before God. Jew and Gentile, barbarian and Scythian, 
bond and free, are all one in Christ. All were redeemed by the 
same blood. All have the same title to become “ heirs of sal- 
vation.” All should be, in deed and in truth, brethren beloved. 
How, then, could any man, with “the love of Christ constrain- 
ing” him, ever make a slave of his fellow-man? And in what 
land does slavery exist, without assuming, that there is a distine- 
tion and a difference between the slave and his master, which is 
radically and irreconcilably opposed to the very first principles, 
‘both of evangelical and civil liberty, equality and fraternity ? 
How can any man believe, that he himself as a slave-holder and 
a Christian, would be willing to be deprived of his liberty ; to 
be retained in servitude; to be bought and sold at pleasure,—for 


the same reasons and upon the same principles that he holds his ° 


own slaves in bondage? 

“Domestic slavery,” says Dr. Wayland, ‘proceeds upon the 
principle, that the master has a right to control the actions, 
physical and intellectual, of the slave, for his own, that is, the 
master’s, individual benefit ; and of course, that the happiness of 
the master, when it comes in competition with the happiness of 
the slave, extinguishes “in the latter the right to pursue it. It 
supposes, at best, that the relation between master and slave is 
not that which exists between man and man, but is a modifica- 
tion of that which exists between man and the brutes. Now 
this manifestly supposes, that two classes of beings are created 
with dissimilar rights ; that the master possesses rights which 
have never been conceded by the slave; and, that the slave has 
no rights at all over the means of happiness which God has 
given him, whenever these means of happiness can be rendered 
available to the service of the master. It supposes that the 
Creator intended one human being to govern the physical, intel- 
Jectual and moral actions, of as many other human beings, as 
by purchase he can bring within his physical power; and that 
_ one human being may thus acquire a right to sacrifice the hap- 
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piness of any number of other human beings for the purpose of 
promoting his own,” 

This general statement of “the principle of slavery,” we are 
aware, would not be received by those, who contend that sla- 
very like despotism is to be regarded as in itself among the 
things which are indifferent, and which are right or wrong only 
according to circumstances. But it is much easier to deny the 
statement, than to disprove it.—And let any man, if he can, re- 
fer us to any better “ principle of slavery.” 

It is not for the slave-holder to assume, that vested or legal 
rights are superior to those which belong to the slave, as a 
man, and which have been forfeited by no crime. It is not 
for the slave-holder to say, that other men would do as he 
does, in like circumstances. Neither is it to the purpose to al- 
lege, that, if the slave could change his place for that of his 
master, he would be a slave-holder. The question is, What is 
right before God? 'The criterion of duty to our fellow-man, 
is not what we do, or what others would do; but what we and 
they ought to do. 

If the slave-holder shall affirm, that his slave is ¢nferior to 
himself, and therefore he has a right to hold him in servitude,— 
the argument would prove infinitely too much; whatever be 
the kind of inferiority, which might be intended or conceded. 
Is it not a dictate of the Golden Rule, that, if we have any ad- 
vantage over our fellow-men, in intellect, in knowledge, in sta- 
tion, in wealth, it is our duty “‘to do good and to communicate” 
the more,—enlightening, improving, elevating those who are of 
the same great family, instead of subjugating them, oppressing 
them, and degrading if not destroying them ?—And if existing 
laws in the slave-holding States are incompatible with the in- 
tellectual advancement, and the general progress of the slaves, 
according to their ability, in those varied attainments, which 
exalt man in the scale of being, and enable him the more emi- 
nently to glorify God,—can those laws be consistent with the 
gospel? Can the system, which imperatively requires them 
for its very existence, be otherwise than antagonistical to the 
“‘ love which is of God,’ and with which “ we ought to love 
one another?” So far as the gospel can be said to have legis- 
lated for man, is it not for all men ?—Were its precepts or in- 
junctions for the slave-holder, and against the slave; so that it 
is the right of the former to act for the latter, as if the latter 
were first of all amenable to the will of the former ? 

The advocates of slavery have much to say of the right of 
the master to oblige the slave to submit to hiscommands. Why 
is it that so little has been said of the obligation of the slave, 
whether natural or moral, to be his master’s property and to be 
used or sold like a brute or chattel? What right can the mas- 
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ter have to his slave, which is not immeasurably below the 
highest and most sacred of all natural rights,—the right of man 
to himself, in the fear of God ? 

As we understand the claims of right to oblige the slave to 
submit to his master, in all things; and as the laws which up- 
hold these claims must certainly mean, if they mean any thing ; 
it would be as impossible for many of the slaves to serve God, 
according to his Word, and serve their masters, as their masters 
require of them, as it would be for a man to be an exemplary 
Christian, while he daily worshipped-a graven image of Bramha 
or Moloch. 

When the commandment is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” it is im- 
plied, that man’s love of himself must be, not only in accord- 
ance with supreme love to God, but also promotive of this love 
in himself and others. He is not to make his own selfish and 
unholy passions and predilections the criterion or measure of 
his duty of love to his neighbor. The “love” which is ‘the 
fulfilling of the law,” “‘worketh no ill to his neighbor,” any 
more than to himself. And he must love himself and be in- 
clined to do for himself, and for all others, according to his rela- 
tions and obligations, as a subject of the moral and paternal 
government of God. He must, therefore, regard all men as 
members of the same family ; as subjects of the same moral 
government ; as having the same essential wants, intellectual 
and spiritual as well as physical and social ; as recognized alike 
in the rich provisions of divine bounty and grace: and thus 
holding such a relation, each one to every other, that all should 
seek to do good and not evil to every one, whatever his 
country, his color, or his condition. ; 

Can it be doubted, that every man is bound to have that kind 
of regard for himself, and that only, which will best enable 
him to answer the great end for which God made him a “living 
soul”? No man’s personal happiness is any more important to 
himself, than is that of any other man to himself. Where, then, 
in the law of love to God and man, as expounded by the Great 
Teacher of the world,—where in any of his words of doctrine, 
and of instruction in righteousness,—is there to be discerned 
the “shadow of a shade” of sanction for the claim of right, to 
hold a fellow-man, though a brother in Christ, in bondage ; and, 
for neither his debt nor his crime, to compel him to be a slave, 
by what ever means affecting his physical, social, intellectual 
and moral nature, his entire submission to his master’s will is to 
be secured? Let the law of love be fulfilled, in all its length 
and breadth, and the doom of slavery would be sealed ina day. 

“The Christian religion,” it has been said by one of its most 
respected living witnesses, “teaches that ‘God hath made of 
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one blood all the nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth,’ (Acts xvii. 26.) and that as children of the common 
Father they are regarded as equal. All the right which one hu- 
man being has ever been supposed to have over another, in virtue 
of any superiority in rank, complexion, or blood, is evidently 
contrary to this doctrine of the Bible, in regard to the origin 
and equality of the human race. * * A man may be wiser 
or less wise than Iam; he may have more or less property ; 
he may have a more richly endowed, or an inferior mental ca- 
pacity; but this does not affect our common nature. He is in 
every respect, notwithstanding our difference in these. things, 
as completely a human being as myself; and he stands in pre- 
cisely the same relations towards the Creator as Father of all. 
* * * It is his right and privilege to seek to know the will 
of God, and to act always with reference to the future state on 
which he is soon to enter. * * * It was with reference to 
this common nature, that redemption was provided. * * * 
Every human being has a right to feel, that, when the Son of 
God became incarnate, he took Ais nature upon him, and to re- 
gard him as the representative of that common humanity. It 
is on the basis of that common nature, that the gospel is com- 
manded to be preached to ‘every creature,’ and any one hu- 
man being has a right to consider that gospel as addressed to 
him, with as specific an intention, as any other human being 
whatever. It is on the basis of that common nature, also, that 
the Holy Spirit is sent down from heaven to awaken, convict, 
and convert the soul; and any human being, no matter what 
his complexion, may regard the promise of the Holy Spirit to 
be as much addressed to him as to any other one—though that 
other one may have a more comely form or complexion; may 
be clothed in the imperial purple, or may wear a coronet, ora 
crown. In all respects pertaining to our common origin; to 
our nature as distinct from the brute creation; to the fall and 
to redemption, to the rights of conscience and to the hopes of 
glory, the human race is regarded in the Bible as on a level. 
There is an entire system of things, which contemplates man 
as such, as distinguished from the inferior creation ; not one of 
which pertains to a brute, however the brute may seem to ap- 
proximate a human being, and each one of which is as appli- 
cable to one human being as to another.” 

‘© Tf these views are correct, then all the reliance which the 
system of slavery has ever been thought to derive from the 
supposed fact, that one class of human beings is essentially in- 
ferior to another, is a false reliance. At all events, such views 
will find. no support in the Bible, and they must be left to be 
maintained by those, who recognize the Christian Scriptures as 
of no authority. A man acting on the views laid down in the 


Bible on this subject, would never make a slave; a man acting 
on these views would not long retain a slave; and Christianity, 
by laying down the doctrine of the essential equality of the 
race, has stated a doctrine which must sooner or later emanci- 
pate every human being from bondage.” * 

One of the most graphic and thrilling of all the prophetical 
descriptions of the Messiah’s spiritual reign upon the earth, is 
that in which he speaks in his own person, as “anointed to 
preach good tidings unto the meek ;”” and as ‘sent to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” If we do not greatly mistake, 
we have here a foreshadowing of the gospel, as the means of 
universal freedom, and, of course, universal emancipation. 
And every one will remember how at Nazareth, the whole of 
the prediction was read from ‘the book of the prophet,” and 
with what unutterable earnestness “the eyes of all them that 
were in the synagogue were fastened on him,’’ who “ began to 
say to them, this day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

In the last words of the passage as he read it, namely—“ the 
acceptable year of the Lord”’—there is an allusion most clearly 
to ‘the year of jubilee,” that “ fiftieth year,’’ which the people 
of God were to ‘“‘ hallow,” and in which “liberty” was to be 
* proclaimed throughout all the land.” The same word for 
“liberty ”’ is used in the words of Isaiah, or rather of the Mes- 
siah himself, as in the statute for the year of jubilee. In Jere- 
miah also (xxxiv. 8, 9.) the same is used to signify the eman- 
cipation of slaves ; referring to those Hebrews, who were held 
by their brethren in servitude. 

In the times of the prophets, and in the days of Christ and 
the apostles, the idea of slavery was scarcely separable from 
that of captivity. ‘The Hebrews excepted, it was the universal 
custom, as we have before stated, to make slaves of captives in 
war. And without war and piracy, the demand for bond- 
servants could never have been supplied. Immense numbers 
of these were enslaved captives. 

If, moreover, instead of the single word “captives,” in ‘the 
book of the prophet,’”” we should read “enslaved captives,’— 
what prophecy can be named which has had a more unques- 
tionable or remarkable fulfillment,—since the Messiah “ ascend- 
ed up where he was before”? Such was the spirit of the 
gospel in the hearts of some of the early Christians and elders 
of the church,—that some of them expended large estates, to 
redeem captives.—Thus “Cyprian sent to the bishop of Nu- 
midia, in order to redeem some captives, 2,500 crowns. Socra- 
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tes, the historian, says, that after the Romans had taken 7,000 
Persian captives, Acacius, bishop of Amida, melted the gold and 
silver plate of his church, with which he redeemed the captives. 
Ambrose of Milan did the same with the furniture of his 
church. It was the only case in which the imperial constitu- 
tions allowed the plate to be sold.” (Bib. Rep. Oct. 1835. p. 
433.) There were instances, also, in which some of high 
standing and influence, not only sold their property, but them- 
selves, for the same purpose of delivering captives from 
bondage. . 

To what but the influence of the gospel of the Prince of 
Peace, can we attribute the abrogation and entire abandonment 
of the custom of enslaving captives in war, among the nations 
of Europe, during the Middle Ages, and after those hordes of 
barbarians from Asia had become converts to the faith of Him 
“who came not to destroy men’s lives but to save them”? 
Are not all Christian nations at this day the witnesses, that the 
gospel of the Son of God has been marvellously glorified, as a 
proclamation of ‘deliverance to the captives”? . 

The early Christians manifested the same noble spirit of self- 
denial and self-sacrifice, for the deliverance of all that were in 

the bonds of slavery. Was it not because the spirit of Christ 
* wasin them? And had it not been for the same spirit, would 
New England have become what it now is, in regard to free- 
dom? OQr would Great Britain have the glory of the West 
India emancipation ? 

_ From this view of the facts of history, at the time the proph- 
ecy in the book of Isaiah was uttered,—at the time also of its 
being read as it was, in the synagogue of Nazareth,—and in 
the ages which followed,—we cannot hesitate to consider the 
idea of servitude as so included in that of captivity, that all 
who are in unrighteous bonds, may justly claim to have been 
remembered in that prophetic proclamation . of ‘the acceptable 
year of the:Lord.” So palpably inconsistent are the precepts 
and doctrines of “the glorious gospel of the blessed God,” so 
totally irreconcilable, with the principle of slavery,—that it 
would have been strange indeed, if it had not been heralded in 
prophecy, as the harbinger and the means of universal emanci- 
pation. ‘ vers 

If it were not for the gospel, we might despair of the cause 
of freedom, political or personal. We should have no such 
bow of promise, as now greets our vision. 

He who so preached “as one having authority,” “knew 
what was in man.” With him ‘a thousand years were as one 
day.” What was to be attempted or accomplished immediately, 
and what was left to ‘the fullness of time” in the future, when 
his “‘way should be prepared,” could have been no secret. 
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Even to his disciples, who had been so long under his immedi- 
ate instructions, he was obliged to say :—I have yet many 
things to say to you, but ye cannot bear them now. But when 
he, the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth ; 
and he will show you things to come.” How much more, 
then, would others have need of gradual illumination, in order 
that they might be prepared to acknowledge every just right of 
their fellow-men, cease from all wrongs, and redress all .griev- 
ances ? ! 

By diffusing-the gospel in its leading principles and precepts, 
among all classes of people, a quiet and bloodless revolution 
might be accomplished, in regard to slavery, to war, to despo- 
tism, and to all other gigantic forms of evil, in the social and 
civil relations of mankind. But, as it has been justly said, “if 
it had forbidden the evil, instead of subverting the principle ; 
if it had proclaimed the unlawfulness. of slavery and taught 
slaves to.resist the oppression of their masters; it would in- 
stantly have arrayed the two parties in deadly hostility, through- 
out the civilized world; its announcement would have been 
the signal of servile war; and the very name of the Christian 
religion would have been forgotten amidst the agitations of 
bloodshed. 'The fact, that under these circumstances, the gos- 
pel does not forbid slavery, affords no reason to suppose, that it 
does not mean to prohibit it; much less does it afford ground 
for belief, that Jesus Christ intended to authorize it.” * 

“The gospel is a universal rule. It prescribes no moral duty 
for one man, and excuses from that duty another, when both 
are under the same circumstances. If it prescribed the duty of 
manumitting their slaves to Christian masters, it must have 
prescribed it to all masters ; that is, it must have adopted that 
other mode of teaching by precept, instead of teaching by prin- 
ciple. It therefore left the whole matter to the operation of 
principle. In all this may be seen the benevolence and long- 
mindedness of the Deity. God treats his intelligent ereatures 
according to the nature which he has given them. He reveals 
his will. He promulgates truth of universal efficacy, but fre- 
quently allows long time to elapse, before the effect of it ap- 
pears, in order that the effect may be the more radical and com- 
prehensive.” + 

The apostles were all freemen. They could have said with 
no unsuitable exultation, ““We be Abraham’s seed, and were 
never in bondage to any man.”” ‘And imperfectly as they may 
have comprehended their Master’s will, when they received 
their final charge, on the Mount of Olives, how can it be sup- 
posed, that they went forth to preach, as the gospel, a system 
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of doctrines and duties, that would sanction the slavery which 
they found in Asia, Greece and Rome, or the slavery which 
now exists in the United States? And did Paul, who was 
afterwards added to their number, and to whom the rights of 
Roman freedom were so dear,—ever preach or indite a single 
sentence, which was meant to be understood as an approval or 
justification, either of ancient or modern slave-holding ? 

For our answer to questions like these, we are happy to have 
been so anticipated by the lofty and indignant protestation of 
one, who, ‘“ though dead,” will long continue to “ speak.’ 

“* Had Napoleon, on capturing Berlin or Vienna, doomed most 
or the whole of their inhabitants to bondage ; had he seized on 
venerable matrons, the mothers of illustrious men, who were 
reposing, after virtuous lives, in the bosom of grateful families; 
had he seized on the delicate, refined, beautiful young woman, 
whose education had prepared her to grace the sphere in which 
God had placed her, and over all whose prospects the freshest 
hopes and most glowing imaginations of early life were breath- 
ed; had he seized on the minister of religion, the man of 
science, the man of genius, the sage, the guides of the world ; 
had he scattered these through the slave-markets of the world, 
and transferred them to the highest bidders at public auction, 
the men to be converted into instruments of slavish toil, the 
women into intruments of lust, and both to endure whatever 
indignities and tortures absolute power can inflict, we should 
then have had a picture, in the present age, of slavery as it 
existed in the time of Paul. Such slavery, we are told, was 
sanctioned by the apostle! Such, weare told, he pronounced 
to be morally right !- Had Napoleon sent some cargoes of these 
victims to these shores, we might have bought them, and de- 
graded the noblest beings to our lowest uses, and might have 
cited Paul to testify to our innocence!. Were an infidel to 
bring this charge against the apostle, we should say that he 
was laboring in his vocation; but that a professed Christian 
should so insult this sainted philanthropist, this martyr to truth 
and benevolence, is a sad proof of the power of slavery to blind 
its supporters to the plainest truth.” * ; 

To all this we respond our most hearty assent. A reply has 
been attempted with an ability and spirit worthy of a better 
cause and a more honorable purpose. But in vain will any 
man, be his nominal or real “ vocation” what it may,—or 
whether an apologist of slavery or an apologist for its apologists, 
in vain will he “labor” to vindicate the lawfulness of slave- 
holding, by the instructions and conduct of the great apostle to 


the Gentiles. 
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Wherever Paul went, in countries out of Judea, he must 
have found a population in which the slaves generally out- 
numbered the freemen, his was certainly true in the large 
cities. ‘The same gospel was preached to Jew and Greek, to 
bond and free. As both of the latter classes, as well.as the for- 
mer, were among the hearers, we can imagine no reason why 
some slave-holders should not have been found among the con- 
verts. We cannot doubt that there were ‘“ believing masters,” 
whom converted slaves regarded as their own ‘“ brethren,” in 
the bonds of a common service to a common Lord and Master. 
(1 Tim. vi. 2; Eph. vi. 9; Col. iv. 1 ; Philemon.) 

The evidence is to our minds perfectly conclusive, that some 
of the members of the churches gathered by Paul and his asso- 
ciates, were admitted to the fellowship of kindred in Christ, 
without being required to emancipate their slaves, as a proof of 
their conversion and a condition of church-membership. There 
may have been much of private counsel, and much may have 
been done, or have been expected to be done, for the advantage, 
if not the manumission of bond-servants, concerning which 
there is neither record nor allusion. Instruction of which we 
have heard nothing was unquestionably given in regard to other 
subjects, as, for example, the observance of the Lord’s day, in- 
stead of the seventh day. 

But let it be admitted that the relation of master and _ slave, 
in respect to natural right or moral principle, was not at any 
time made a subject of public discourse or of private counsel, 
Could not the apostles have done all, which is known, while 
yet neither approving nor countenancing the system or the 
principle of slavery? If they could not,—where is ‘the man 
of God” now living, who is not chargeable with duplicity, dis- 
honesty and hypocrisy,—while endeavoring to be ‘made all 
things to all men,—that”’ he ‘might by all means save some ?” 

Masters and servants, being members together of the same 
spiritual body, met at the place of worship and at the table of 
the Lord especially, as upon the same level. They were taught 
by the Scriptures, by word of mouth, and by Epistles, the same 
confession of faith, and the same rules of “newness of. life.” 
Whatever related to the duties of husbands and_ wives, parents 
and children, included servants as well as masters. But how 
could servants discharge those duties, unless their masters were 
to treat them, not as when all were together in bondage ‘to 
“the god of this world,” but as men who had become the 
Lord’s freemen ; and who, although not formally released from 
the state of servitude,in which they were “called” to the 
‘liberty of children of God,’ yet found themselves in a most 
enviable condition, as compared with others, and with them- 
selves also, previous to the conversion of their masters? 
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That such was really the change of condition in many in- 
stances, if not invariably, and that servants were to be, and 
were regarded as “above servants” and as “brethren beloved” 
by such masters as Philemon, is a natural conclusion from 
Paul’s procedure in the case of Onesimus.. The apostle would 
doubtless have exposed himself to the laws of the Roman em- 
pire, if he had acted as if harboring a runaway slave; and such 
we are willing to concede, this Onesimus was, although there 
is some ground for a question in the premises. But if Onesi- 
mus had not preferred to return to the house of Philemon, we 
know not how Paul could have “sent him” thither. Not un- 
likely it was his own proposal, and the aid of Paul may have 
been solicited to secure for him a favorable reception. There 
may have been circumstances and reasons in view of both, 
which do not at all appear in the statements or allusions of the 
Epistle, which has given occasion for such conflicting com- 
ments. 

- But who can read that Epistle, without seeing, if he will can- 
didly examine it, that in every part the writer assumes, that 
Philemon is a Christian, who would gladly receive Onesimus, 
now himself converted, and regard him asa servant, in name 
and form only ? Does not the whole spirit of it seem to take 
for granted, that Philemon is fully aware of the new mode of 
relation to Onesimus, which had sprung from their mutual 
bonds of fraternal love? When Paul said, ‘For perhaps he 
departed for a season, that thou shouldst receive him forever,” 
what hinders that we should perceive here a most beautiful, 
though indirect reference to their enduring relationship in the 
world to come? And when he adds, “ Not now as a servant, 
but above a servant, a brother beloved, especially to me, but 
how much more unto thee, both in the flesh and in the Lord,” 
how is*it possible, that he could have the least idea that Onesi- 
mus was going back, to be treated otherwise than most kindly, 
as one of the family of Philemon, in whose house he may have 
been born, and also as one who had rights as a Christian, which 
would certainly ensure such an acknowledgment of his rights 
as a man, as might soon, if not immediately, lead to his dis- 
charge from servitude? There may be no sufficient historical 
ground for the tradition, that he received his freedom, and that 
he was afterwards a bishop of Beréa ;—but the tradition has 
every probability in its favor. At a later period “‘ when a slave 
became, with the consent of. his master, a minister of the gos- 
pel, he was, by the very act, regarded as emancipated.” | 

In any event, the conduct of Paul affords no sanction of the 
principle of slavery. Let all slave-holders feel and act towards 
their slaves, as Paul enjoined upon Philemon, or rather pre- 
sumed, that’of course, he would,—and the slave-holding system 
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would at once be transformed in all its features and constituent 
properties; and, at no distant day, there would be such a 
jubilee of emancipation, as the world has never known. 

It certainly was neither lawful nor expedient for Paul, or any 
of the apostles, to teach any such doctrine, as that slaves ought 
not to obey their masters; and that if their masters would not 
set them free, they would be justified in running away. It 
would not only have aggravated the evils of slavery, in thou- 
sands of instances, but not a preacher of the gospel. would have 
been suffered to go at large, with any such doctrine, if he was 
permitted by the civil authorities to live, any longer than the 
time necessary for his trial and condemnation. What would 
be the doom of any such preacher, at the present day, in any of 
the slave-holding States of the South? 

One of the natural consequences of the relation of equality 
and fraternity in the Lord, was the temptation of withholding 
that obedience and. honor which servants had before rendered 
to their masters. And whether or not they had “ believing 
masters,” they might be so exalted in their own esteem, by the 
moral distinctions of their participation in the hopes and glories 
of the high calling of God, that they would not be inaccessible 
to insidious suggestions of their personal consequence; nor slow 
to make manifest a spirit of discontent, or of rebelliousness, 
which would operate most unfavorably for the character and 
progress of the gospel. From such sources or some others, 
there undoubtedly was an urgent occasion for’ injunctions, like 
that in the 1st Epistle to Timothy: ‘Let as many servants as 
are under the yoke count their masters worthy of all honor, 
that the name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. 
And they that have believing masters, let them not despise 
them, because they are brethren; but rather do them service, 
because they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit.” 
(vi. 1, 2.) 

In the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, (vii. 20-24.) it is said : 
‘“‘Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was 
called. Art thou called being a servant? care not for it; but if 
thou mayest. be made free, use it rather. For he that is called 
in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord’s freeman; likewise 
also he that is called, being free, is Christ’s servant. Ye are 
bought with a price; be not ye the servantsof men. Brethren, 
let every man, wherein he was called, therein abide with God.” 
Of the same import and for the same purpose are the other pas- 
sages, in the Hpistles, upon the same subject. (Col. iii. 22-25; 
Tit. ii. 9-10. Also Ist of Peter ii, 18-20.) And are we to 
consider such injunctions, as apostolical authority for slave- 
holding? 

When did Paul ever say, Servants, obey your masters in 
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the Lord, for this is right? And why did he not speak thus, 
as he did when inculeating filial obedience? If it was right 
in itself, and a moral duty according to “the law and the pro- 
phets,” why did he not speak in the same manner, as to chil- 
dren? 

The motive, in every instance, was not that of obligation to 
the master, as if of right a slave-holder ; but that which arose 
from the relation of servants to the “ Lord of all.” They were 
to obey, that ‘the name of God and his doctrine be not bilas- 
phemed,’ ‘in singleness of heart, as unto Christ ;’ ‘that they 
may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.’ 
How does the principle of obligation here differ, from that 
which should constrain us to “resist not evil,” and to “ pray 
for them which despitefully use” us ‘and persecute” us? 
When smitten on the right cheek, if we turn the other also, 
do we thereby confess ourselves justly smitten? We may suffer 
patiently, for the honor of God and the gospel, what we know 
to be the most flagrant injustice and inhuman oppression. And 
we may counsel others to suffer in like manner, if need be, 
“ for conscience toward God.” > 

It is at least somewhat remarkable, that if the master had a 
right to be a master, such as could be recognized, independent- 
ly of the legal title which he held,—the slave should never 
have been exhorted by an appeal to such aright. But if there 
is any reference or allusion to the right of the master, as such, 
we have failed to discover it. 

In all their instructions, from first to last, the apostles appear 
to have aimed to promote a thorough conversion of every man 
to righteousness and true holiness ; as if such conversion would 
ultimately associate with its results, as consequence or accom- 
paniment, all that was.most needful in the existing cireumstan- 
ces of individuals and communities. Thus, while accounting 
freedom a great privilege, and a natural right indisputably, they 
could, in all godly sincerity and with the truest friendship for 
the slave, exhort him to make the greatest exertion to please 
his master, in every thing which his duty to God required or 
permitted ; and not to be discontented, if he should be com- 
pelled to remain in servitude. If he could have freedom, let 
him embrace it, as a state most desirable. Yet to be a freeman 
in Christ was of vastly greater importance. And as his spiritual 
redemption had been already purchased at the price of the blood 
of the Son of God, let him consider himself exalted as a servant 
of God, and the “ Lord’s freeman,” rather than depressed and 
humiliated by bondage to his fellow-man. 

Such injunctions and exhortations were perfectly consistent 
with an inward abhorrence of the principle of slave-holding. 
And the same may be said of those addressed to the masters 
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themselves. They were required to discharge their duties to 
their servants, with as conscientious. a regard for the will of 
God and the love of Christ, as servants were required to exer- 
cise towards them. ‘Ye masters, do the same things unto 
them, forbearing threatening ; knowing that your Master also is 
in heaven; neither is there respect of persons with him.” (Eph. 
vi. 9.) ‘And again the charge was, ‘Masters give unto your 
servants that which is just and equal, knowing that ye also 
have a Master in heaven.” (Col. iv. 1.) This charge to those 
in the church of Colossé immediately follows the exhortation 
to servants, encouraging them to look for the reward of fidelity 
to their masters, in that inheritance whieh was theirs, as ser- 
vants of the Lord Christ. ‘But he that doeth wrong,” it is 
significantly declared, both for servants and masters,—‘ shall 
receive for the wrong which he hath done: and THERE 1s NO 
RESPECT OF PERSONS.” 

_ Notice also the exhortation subjoined, which must be under- 
stood as addressed to all, but would seem to have been pecu- 
liarly intended to touch the sympathies of masters. ‘‘ Continue 
in prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving; withal 
praying also for us, that God would open unto us a door of ut- 
terance, to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in 
bonds: that I may make it manifest as I ought to speak. 
Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, redeeming. the 
time.” 'The exceeding delicacy and tenderness of the allusion 
to the “bonds” in which the apostle himself was, because a 
faithful servant of Christ, is equalled only by the exquisite ele- 
gance and urbanity of the Epistle to Philemon. And surely no 
one of the servants in the church at Colossé could have had any 
question of the apostle’s most cordial respect for them, as well 
as sympathizing interest in all their temporal privations and 
hardships. As they heard his Epistle read, they would hear him 
speak of Onesimus, as ‘“‘a faithful and beloved brother,’ and 
one of themselves,—and see Onesimus also, face to face,—who 
had been sent in company with Tychicus, that “he might 
know their estate and comfort their hearts.””, They would have 
been most unreasonable to have expected more from him, how- 
ever intolerable might have been their servitude. 

There is a consideration, also, which we deem worthy of no 


small account, in estimating the desirableness of freedom to the - 


slave. It should be remembered, that much commotion had 
been already made by the news of the gospel; and many 
thought that the “doctrine according to godliness”? must be 
resisted and crushed, or it would “turn the world upside 
down.” Dreadful persecutions had already been experienced, 
and there was an evident expectation, that more “perilous 
times” (2 Tim. iii. 1.) were about to come. If such was the 
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“distress? then “ present,” that the apostle advised all, who 
were unmarried, not to marry, if they would have the less of 
“trouble in the flesh; if such were the uncertainties of all 
earthly things, that it’ “remained, that both they that had 
wives,” should “be as though they had none, and they that 
rejoiced, as though they rejoiced not, and they that bought, as 
though they possessed not ;”—is it improbable, that from the 
whole aspect of the “fashion of the world” as then before him 
and as ‘‘ passing away,” he could not but feel, that the question 
of personal freedom was of comparatively little moment to any 
one, in whom Curisr had been formed “the hope of glory ?” 
Vastly ditferent are the circumstances of slaves at the present 
day! . And even in the primitive churches, freedom soon came 
to be esteemed an invaluable privilege. Emancipation was 
frequently solemnized in the church with very impressive cere- 
monies. ‘ 

In times of persecution the slave would obviously be less ex- 
posed to die as a martyr by popular violence, orin the regular 
course of law. The master would be the victim, in preference. 
And to both mastersand slaves, who had hope in Christ, how 
animating must have been those sublime views of “the liberty 
of the children of God,’? when they have left the body, and 
when the “redemption of the body shall be consummated at 
the resurrection of the just!” (Rom. viii. ; 1 Cor. xv.) 

But suppose, that it was a hard struggle for the slave, to re- 
main quietly and contentedly, if he saw no prospect of being 
free from his master, until the grave was opened to receive his 
mortal nature. With all that he may have had to endure and 
all that he may have needed of the graces of meekness and 
patience,—we are not sure, that ‘the believing master ” did 
not have the bitterest experience, and did not need the largest 
measure of the virtues of “the new man,” that he might do 
the will of God. The natural rights of the slave being fully 
admitted, there would yet be questions, upon which ‘the 
flesh”? and “the spirit’? would have not a little of sharp con- 
tention. Were not men in those circumstances, to be instruct- 
ed, and “ besought, by the meekness and gentleness of Christ ?” 

Although not a word may have been spoken upon the rights 
of the master or the wrongs of the servant, it must not be for- 
gotten, that Paul has classified ‘“ men-stealers,” with the most 
abandoned and abominable of the workers of iniquity, and 
enemies of -all righteousness. (1 Tim. 1. 10.) The moral dis- 
tance was not so great between the kidnapper and the slave- 
dealer, that both of them alike may not have been denoted by 
the term, which he employed. Neither was the distance so 
great, certainly in many cases, between the- slave-dealer and 
the slave-holder, as not unnaturally to occasion in Christian 
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masters some very anxious “searchings of heart.” What 
would have been the effect of any other treatment, than that 
which they received from their spiritual fathers and instructors? 
What if Paul had not been “gentle among” them, ‘“ even as 
a nurse cherisheth her children?” How could they, unmoved, 
receive injunctions to “give unto their servants that which is 
just and equal,”’ while so solemnly reminded of the judgment- 
seat of Christ, with whom “is no respect of persons,’ and so 
affectionately solicited to pray for the opening of a door of ut- 
terance, to speak the mystery of Christ for which also the apos- 
tle was in those “ bonds,” and wearing that “chain?” How 
could they meet their servants upon the basis of equality as 
freemen and brethren in the Lord; how co-operate in seeking 
the salvation of others, as well as promoting their own, and en- 
deavor, in unity of faith to fulfill their mutual responsibilities of 
love to God and ‘Jove to man ;—and yet never have a thought 
of the inevitable tendency of such a relationship and fellowship 
to “break every yoke” but “the yoke” of Christ? As they 
became more and more “enlightened” in the “eyes” of their 
‘understanding,’ how could they fail to see that they were 
not “giving that which is just and equal,” unless they gave 
their servants their freedom, at an early day ; or retained them, 
regarding them as if ‘ hired servants,’ and having no wish or 
purpose to uphold and perpetuate an institution, so centrary to 
the natural and the moral rights of every human being? 

That the effects of the gospel were most happy, in amelio- 
rating the condition of slaves, in different countries, where the 
holy influence of its principles was permitted silently to operate, 
is amply proved in what remains to us of the history of the 
primitive churches. Much was to be done, a labor of years 
and of generations was to be accomplished,—before the right 
of slave-holding, which was so taken for granted among all 
heathen nations, could be openly resisted, and the institution 
of slavery, in its’ principle, be assailed, with the least hope of 
success. And it is not easy for any one to estimate the magni- 
tude, the immensity of the work, which Christianity had to 
perform, before idolatry could be extirpated, and slavery abol- 
ished, in the civilized world. Both the one and the other 
bowed before it. And the glory of the moral triumph, un- 
counted millions of “sons and daughters of the, Lord Almigh- 
ty” will celebrate, through everlasting ages. 

It could have been no time-serving policy, no fear of personal 
consequences, that could have had influence upon Paul, in 
treating as he did, the trying subject of slavery. He did what 
was expedient, according to the “ wisdom that is from above,” 
which ‘is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and with- 
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out hypocrisy ;” not that which “is earthly, sensual, devilish,” 
with “envying and strife, confusion and every evil work.” 
He “went about doing good,” and followed in close proximity 
the steps of his adorable Leader “who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth.” 

And if there is to be any impeachment of his integrity and 
honesty, on the ground that he ought to have done far other- 
wise, than he did, if really opposed to the principle of slave- 
holding, as in utter conflict with the principles of the gospel ;— 
then it would, perhaps, be not inappropriate to inquire, how 
such impeachment could be issued, without a direct imputation 
upon the veracity and holiness of “God only wise,’’—in the 
method and means, which have distinguished the whole course 
of his providence and grace. 

“In trust with the gospel,” the apostle was accustomed. to 
‘speak, not as pleasing men, but God;” “neither at any time 
used flattering words, nor a cloak of covetousness; nor of men 
sought glory.” If there ever was a man, who is entitled to 
everlasting remembrance and gratitude for his noble deeds, 
when in the fear of God, a fearless champion of human rights 
and liberties,—that man was Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles. 
And to interpret his words, or his example, as authority for the 
right of slave-holding, is, as we must be allowed to say, a libel 
upon his memory, of which no one would intentionally be 
guilty, unless willing also to despise and blaspheme the gospel 
and the name of “the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
‘ Christ.” 

Far be it from us to “ bring railing accusation.” We would 
. “deal kindly ” while we ‘deal truly ” with all, who have the 
immediate responsibility of action, by means and measures for 
the removal of slavery from this land. We would not forget 
the example of the founders of the churches of Christ among 
the slave-holding Gentiles. Neither can we forget, that the cir- 
cumstances in which those churches were established, were 
very different from those in which Christian churches now exist 
in our Southern States.. Most sincerely do we believe, that, if 
all Christians in these States were to “do with their might” 
what they can find to be done,—the love of Christ constraining 
them ;—if they would detach themselves from all personal con- 
nection with the system of slavery, so that their influence 
should not “throw the sacred shield of religion over so great 
an evil, there is no public sentiment in this land—there could 
be none created, that would resist the power of such testimony. 
There is no power out of the church, that could sustain slavery 
an hour, if it were not sustained im it. Not a blow need be 
struck. Not an unkind word need be uttered. No man’s mo- 
tive need be impugned; no man’s proper rights invaded. All 
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that is needful is, for each Christian man, and for every Chris- 
tian church, to stand up in the sacred majesty of such a solemn 
testimony ; to free themselves from all connection with the 
evil, and utter a calm and deliberate voice to the world, anp 
THE WORK WILL BE DONE.” * 

Christianity demands the use of every available means for 
the intellectual and moral improvement of all orders and classes 
of men. It enforces a most sacred respect for the purity of 
woman, the rights and duties and privileges of husband and 
wife, parent and child. It can sanction no laws, usages or ex- 
pedients, designed to keep men in ignorance or degradation, of 
any kind or degree. How then can any Christian desire the 
continuance of the slave-holding system in our country? How 
can any speak in its defence, or publish apologies in its behalf, 
—the whole tendency of which is to prolong, if not to perpet- 
uate the evils and,abominations, which will never cease, while 
the system is sustained, and which Christianity can no more 
cherish, than it ean sanctify adultery and murder? 

The Bible is for the slave, no less than for the master. Every 
word of God is to the slave as a man, as much as to any other 
man living. And after all that could be said of the opportuni- 
ties afforded to learn the great truths of the Holy Scriptures, it 
is most certain, that there are obligations implied in the doc- 
trines and precepts of the gospel, which it is impossible for 
slaves to fulfill. 


We cannot pursue this investigation, consistently with the 
limits to which we may be expected to confine ourselves. It 
would be too much to anticipate the entire acquiescence of the 
more than five hundred members of this Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers in every sentiment or form of expression; but 
we shall be much disappointed, if the premises upon which we 
confidently rest our conclusions do not receive a response from 
this body, which will give to this part of our Report the moral 
power of their unanimous concurrence and their cordial appro- 
bation. 

Such views of the Scriptures, together with an ardent love 
of liberty, have tended, from an early period in the history of 
the American people, to concentrate the thoughts and the efforts 
of enlightened and conscientious men, and, indeed, of whole 
communities in the free States, in opposition to slavery. 

A brief account of what has been done under these influ- 
ences for the extinction of slavery, not only in our own land, 
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but in other parts of the world—together with some suggestions 
in regard to methods of producing increased efforts in favor of 
universal emancipation, forms a part of the analysis of our 
subject. 


In February, 1638, there came to Massachusetts from Tortu- 
gas, ‘‘a cargo of cotton, tobacco, salt and negroes.” How 
many of these last there were, is not known. Neither have 
we found-any record of the feelings, which were expressed in 
regard to them; although there can be no doubt, that they 
were brought as slaves.* But in the Body of Laws adopted by 
the General Court of Massachusetts, in 1641, it is declared, 
that “there shall never be any bond slaverie, villinage, or cap- 
tivitie amongst us, unless it be lawfull captives taken in just 
warres, and such strangers as willingly selle themselves or are 
sold to us. And these shall have all the liberties and Christian 
usages which the law’ of God established in Israell concerning 
such persons doeth morally ‘require. This exempts none from 
servitude, who shall be judged thereto by authoritie.” . 

They are familiar facts—that when Thomas Keyson, (or, 
Kezar,) and James Smith imported a number of slaves into 
Massachusetts, in 1645, the citizens of Boston denounced them 
and all others engaged in the same traffic as ‘ malefactors and 
murderers ;”” committed them to prison ;—bore public testi- 
mony against ‘“ the heinous crime of man-stealing ; ’”’—and _ or- 
dered the negroes to be restored at the public charge to their 
native country,—the General Court at the same time, by letter, 
expressing their indignation at their wrongs; also, that, in 
1652, the General Court of Rhode Island passed a well-consid- 
ered law to this effect,—‘‘ That no black mankind or white 
being, shall be forced by covenant, bond, or otherwise, to serve 
any man, or his assigns longer than ten years”—and that the 
man that will not let them go free, or shall sell them away else- 
where, to the end that they may be enslaved to others a longer 
time, he or they shall forfeit to the Colony forty pounds.” 
And equally familiar is the melancholy fact, that these honora- 
ble movements of the Fathers of New England, two centuries 
ago, were thwarted and overruled by the covetousness and des- 
potic authority of the mother country. Their wise enactments 
were set aside, and their consciences and rights subjected to the 
capricious will of an unjust foreign government. 

The spirit that claims for the African, as well as the Eu- 
ropean, the inalienable right of personal liberty, however it 
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may at times have been smothered by intrigue or overpowered 
by force, has never slumbered in New England. Enlightened 
and philanthropic minds have ever been awake and active. 
Ralph Sandiford, in 1729, and Benjamin Lay, in 1737, and 
how many others at earlier and later periods we know not, 
wrote and published facts on North American slavery which 
awakened intense feeling, and prepared the public mind for effi- 
cient action, whenever the independence of the colonies should 
present the opportunity. Still, it must be confessed, that the 
subject was then but imperfectly understood in its great moral 
bearings; and that not a few, while cherishing the philan- 
thropic spirit of the gospel, were so far under the influence of 
temporary delusion, that they bought and sold their servants, 
with scarcely more consciousness of wrong-doing, than when 
they held an apprentice on the strength of legal indentures. 
Devout men felt little scruple to do what Abraham and David 
and Philemon were believed to have done, and what the Holy 
Spirit was thought to have sanctioned. Yet they commiserated 
the slave, and spared no pains to raise him to an intellectual and 
spiritual elevation like their own. 

But in 1774, when the day of our Independence began to 
dawn, the Legislatures of Rhode Island and Connecticut pro- 
hibited the importation of slaves within their respective bounds. 
Massachusetts abolished slavery within her limits in 1780, and 
embodied the act of abolition in the Bill of Rights prefixed to 
her constitution. New Hampshire and Vermont followed her 
example—the one in 1792 and the other in 1793—both provid- 
ing constitutionally, for immediate abolition. Pennsylvania 
passed laws in 1780, for the gradual extinction of the system. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island did the same in 1784; New 
York in 1799, and 1817; and New Jersey in 1804. Maine, 
as an independent State, has never been contaminated with 
the evil. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Towa, through the ordinance of 1787, have been spared its with- 
ering curse. ) 

During the past seventy years, the subject has been freely 
and ably discussed in the free States by theologians, such as 
Hopkins, Edwards, Channing, Wayland and Barnes; by able 
men also of other learned professions and by the people gener- 
ally, in all its moral bearings, as well as its influence on the 
weal of the country and ‘the destiny of the African. | Neither 
its social, political, economical, ‘nor religious aspects have been 
disregarded. Revelation and reason, history and philosophy, 
wit and common sense, legislation and associated action, have 
all been employed to enlighten the public mind, purify the pop- 
ular sentiment, and direct the combined energies of the com- 
munity to the early and complete annihilation of the mammoth 
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evil: And that its annihilation has not yet been effected, is less 
to be ascribed to any inherent ‘defect in the conduct of these 
discussions, than to strong prejudices in favor of a time-honored 
iniquity, imbedded in the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the 
eye, and the pride of life. Still, infirmity is inseparable from 
humanity in its present condition. From this infirmity flow 
misapprehensions of fact, mistakes of judgment, and errors in 
feeling and action. No man may claim infallibility for his 
opinions or movements, till he’ can claim exemption froin the 
unhappy liabilities of our common nature. And allowing that 
whatever-has been done to remove from us the curse of slavery, 
has been done with the purest regard to the good of man and 
the glory of God, it by no means follows, that all things have 
been done in perfect wisdom. The peculiar circumstances of 
the slave-holder which would tend to mitigate undue severity 
of judgment in his case may not at all times have been sufli- 
ciently considered ; and we are quite sure, that the peculiar 
circumstances of the slave, demanding the interposition of 
Christian benevolence in his behalf, have been too coldly re- 
garded. Such as God has made man, physically, intellectually 
and morally, so does God deal with him, and so should he be 
dealt with by his fellow-men. He has not made him a ma- 
chine, to be driven by the force of wind or steam, nor a brute 
to be urged on by the goad or the spear, nora slave to go and 
come ata master’s bidding, nor like Issachar to crouch down be- 
tween two burdens; but he has made him in his own image, 
and thereby rendered any assault on his personal rights a crime. 
To secure him against this, it should be enough to know that 
he is a Man—the embodiment of whatever of intellectual or 
moral worth, God has seen fit to pour into the bosom of our 
world. Let the slave-holder as well as the slave be treated as 
aman. Let his misconceptions of the Law of God, his false 
views of the divine structure of human society, and of the 
rights of those whom he holds in servitude, be met in the spirit 
of kindness and brotherly love, and removed, if possible, by 
flooding his mind with new light. Let his intelligence be 
honored by the appliance of sound reasoning ; let his sensibili- 
ties be moved by direct address to the noblest affections of his 
nature ; and let his moral sense be reached, through his un- 
questioned relations to God and eternity—and if his errors be 
not at once overpowered, he may be ultimately won to faith in 
correct principles, and to a corresponding discharge of his rela- 
tive duties. 

Our confidence of success, however, must rest on God alone. 
His arm must bring deliverance to the bond-man ; and for this, 
his Spirit must illumine the mind and touch the heart of the 
taskmaster. It is our privilege and duty, however, to be la- 
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borers together with Him; nor is any man so elevated or de- 
pressed in the sphere of his action, so widely known or obscure 
among his fellow-men, so abounding in wealth or sunk in pov- 
erty, that he may not walk hand in hand with the Universal 
Ruler, in this pathway of high and holy achievement; for no 
man living is destitute of influence in the sphere where Heaven 
has placed him. The little Israelitish maid in the court of 
Syria is not a less important agent in the accomplishment of 
heaven’s high purposes, than’the Egyptian Pharaoh or the 
Chaldean monarch ; and it depends not on learning, wealth or 
fame to determine the nature or extent of the influence ema- 
nating from: any single mind, and exerting control over other 
minds. 

To the formation of a correct public sentiment, all labor and 
influence must be primarily directed. In a country like ours, 
where distinctions of rank, hereditary honors and exclusive 
privileges are all but unknown—where all opinions are freely 
canvassed, and adopted or rejected at pleasure, and where the 
day laborer uses the ballot box as effectively as the most emi- 
nent statesman, it is not possible to achieve so high a moral 
end, except through the enlightenment of the public mind, and 
the more thorough purification of the great heart of the Repub- 
lic. Nor is this enlightenment and purification to be effected, 
but by the increased diffusion of the spirit of the gospel. In 
that spirit lies the germ, not only of all that is holy before God, 
but of all that is noble and beneficent in the actings of man’s 
moral and spiritual nature. Let it possess all hearts, and be- 
come the universal regulator of human conduct, and the world 
is disenthralled, and at once mirrors forth the happiness of 
heaven. 

To the diffusion of this spirit, every one is virtually pledged, 
who stands committed to the great interests of philanthropy. 
Every human tongue, indeed, is bound to take up heaven’s 
message of love, and mingle its notes of “good will to men,” 
with those of the angelic choir; and whoever casts off the ob- 
ligation, needs the remonstrances of fraternal love, and the 
teachings of Christian fidelity, to bring him back to duty and to 
God. But, whoever else may be dumb, when the cause of 
love to our neighbor needs exposition or enforcement, it is not 
the Minisrer or Curist.’ Let his affections ever be stirred 
within him, and his mind awakened to the claims of down- 
trodden humanity, and his lips opened to pour forth the warn- 
ings of Heaven upon the oppressor, with its commands and en- 
treaties to repentance and the abandonment of his evil ways. 
It is a subject that demands his earnest study, as involving the 
vitalities of the Christian faith, and the clearest practical de- 
monstrations of the superiority of revealed religion ; it demands 
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of him the full development of its moral bearings, under all the 
solemnities of his commission as an ambassador for Christ, and 
with all the eloquence he can draw from the schools of pro- 
phets and apostles. Whatever else is silent, the pulpit must 
speak. Whoever beside may indulge in a dignified indifference, 
the minister of Christ must lift his voice like a trumpet. 

Next to the pulpit comes the Press, with its mighty en- 
ginery, fearlessly to encounter prejudice, battle ignorance, 
stimulate to intellectual effort and triumph over fanaticism, 
with all else that conflicts with truth and love. Directed by 
the spirit of philanthropy, it issues neither the daily or weekly 
Paper, nor the elaborate Quarterly in vain, while the Tract, and 
the stately Volume, each in its appropriate sphere contributes 
powerfully to the wished-for result. True, it has not always 
been faithful to this holy cause. ‘True, it has sometimes fallen 
into unworthy hands, and has scattered firebrands, arrows and 
death over the fair fields of freedom. But this is not its own 
fault ; and since God honors it to convey the ‘lively oracles” to 
the ends of the earth, it becomes us to honor it also, by making 
it the medium of communication with all accessible minds, that 
if possible, misapprehensions may be corrected, just principles 
established, and the spirit of freedom infused into all hearts. 

And then, assocraTreD action, in well devised forms, and 
under due restrictions, must succeed isolated and individual 
effort. ‘Union is strength.” ‘Two are better than one.” 
But the object of the association must be single, and the eye of 
its members must also be single. ‘To emancipate the slave 
wherever found, from the yoke of the oppressor, and give -him 
the civil equality which is his inalienable right, is an object of 
sufficient grandeur to draw upon the energies of any human 
mind to the utmost, and needs no combination with it of radi- 
cal revolution in church or state. Wisdom is doubtless profit- 
able to direct, in this case as in all others. It is only necessary 
that action be regulated by the spirit of love and deference to 
divine authority. If State or National Legislatures can be Jéd to 
constitutional and energetic movement by the publicly declared 
sentiments of their constituents, then let petitions embodying 
those sentiments in respectful language, load their tables from 
session to session, and be urged by faithful men with thunder- 
ing eloquence upon the ears of the listless and averse ; or, if this 
avail not, and men are found in our public councils ready to 
sell the birth-right of the slave for a mess of pottage, notwith- 
standing the claims of God and humanity, let them receive im- 
mediate dismission from the service of freemen, without regard 
to their political orthodoxy in other respects. Whoever will 
sacrifice the rights of humanity.vested in an individual of Afri- 
can descent, is demonstrably unfit to be trusted with the pre- 
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servation of those rights in his constituents. He that wants 
philanthropy wants patriotism.» He that rescues not the man 
fallen among thieves, resists not the cry that urges the cruci- 
fixion of the Son of God. The betrayer of the poorest man, in 
whose veins runs a brother’s blood, wants but the opportunity 
and the temptation to betray the brother of high degree. | It 
should therefore be the determination of every patriotic mind, 
to bring his undivided influence to bear upon the election of 
discerning and high minded friends of universal liberty, to all 
places of honor and trust. 

In all this, it hardly must be said, that we propose any thing 
new, nor do we claim to be wiser than all that have gone be- 
fore us in the labors of philanthropy. Numerous associations 
have been already formed, and numerous presses have been en- 
listed in the cause; the pulpit has sometimes spoken forth in 
tones of power, and the popular lecturer has traversed the land; 
the author in his study, and the orator at the forum have elabo- 
rated argument in every form, and played skilfully on those 
chords of the human heart that discourse sweet music in the 
ears of Heaven; resolves have occasionally passed our State 
Legislatures, nobly sustaining the public sentiment that gave 
them birth, and petitions, flowing by thousands into the halls of 
Congress, have excited able and animated discussion; Greek 
has met Greek on those high places of the field, and auspicious 
results have already appeared. But the policy of the govern- 
ment is yet undecided, and much remains to be done, through 
every organ that can reach the public ear or affect the public 
heart, to give full utterance to the quickened sympathies of 
philanthropic bosoms, and constrain the rulers of the nation to 
do justly, love merey, and walk humbly. Words of truth and 
soberness may safely be spoken at all times, in all places and 
by all persons; and such words are clearly demanded, by the 
simple grandeur of the object contemplated, its preciousness to 
the heart of God, its congeniality with all the interests of man, 
the certainty of its ultimate attainment, and the prospect of a 
speedy and effectual termination of the miseries of the victims 
of oppression. 

We should be unjust to the cause of freedom, if we did 
not refer to the plan of colonizing emancipated slaves, with 
others of the colored race, upon the shores of Africa. Very 
many of our most intelligent and philanthropic citizens regard 
this plan, as entitled to vastly more favor than it has hitherto 
received. Yet, as is well known, it has been strenuously op- 
posed ; and there are questions involved in it, upon which there 
is still no inconsiderable diversity and contrariety of opinion. 
To enter upon a discussion of these would lead us aside from 
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the main object, which we would hope to accomplish in this 
Report. : 

- Connected also with the plan of colonization is another point 
of our subject, upon which we deem it appropriate to say a 
word. We refer to the alledged want of capacity in the African 
race for an intelligent use of liberty. And in this view, to say 
nothing of other points, which are of great interest, it would 
seem to your Committee, that the history and the present state 
of the colony of Liberia, is worthy of the careful and candid 
consideration of all, who have any doubts in regard to the 
natural capabilities of the African race, for all the demands of a 
well-ordered and happy social organization. 

We must remark, however, that facts from other sources of 
evidence are so accumulated and so overpowering, that incre- 
dulity in respect to such capabilities is nothing short of arrant 
folly or absolute stolidity. Illustrious African names, it is well 
known, adorn the early history of the Christian church, as well 
as the annals of ancient literature and government; whilst at 
this moment there are in our own land orators of African de- 
scent, and fugitives from slavery, too, whose eloquence attracts 
and impresses large and cultivated assemblies. But, as if to 
afford to all nations a signal exemplification of the capacity of 
that race, and to put the question forever at rest, divine Provi- 
dence has planted the colony and established the government 
of Liberia. We would, therefore, call attention, fora moment, 
to the condition of the people of that Republic. | 

The plan of forming a colony on the coast of Africa origina- 
ted, it is believed, in the heart of northern benevolence, and 
was matured by the wisdom and prayerfulness of Finley, Cald- 
well, Mills, and a few others of whom the world was not 
worthy, and who now sleep in death. Thirty-two years have 
passed away, and several thousands of the victims of oppression, 
denied their natural rights in the country of their birth, have 
been transported to the land of their fathers, and there allowed 
to enjoy them unmolested. Three hundred miles of continuous 
sea-coast have been secured to them for an inheritance, and 
placed under a government as just and stable as ourown. — Li- 
beria has ceased to be a colony. She has become an independ- 
ent State, a Republic, a land of the free; and every office in 
her government, from the highest to the lowest, is filled by 
men of the African race; and so well filled, that there is more 
hope of the permanence. of the Republic of Liberia, than of 
that of France. Liberia is at this moment well supplied with 
preachers and teachers of every grade, chiefly of African des- 
cent. The New England system of common schools is in full 
operation ; as is also that of higher seminaries ; and the children 
are found to be as tractable, as ingenious, and as studious, as 
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the children of pure Anglo-Saxon parents., President Roberts, 
an African by descent, and having enjoyed only .a Liberian 
education, has stood with credit to himself before the statesmen 
aud diplomatists. of England, France and America, negotiating 
not only an acknowledgment of Liberian nationality, but also 
treaties of amity and commerce. The people of Liberia are an 
independent and recognized nation, with a constitution as pure 
in its principles and liberal in its provisious, with laws as equi- 
table and salutary, and an administration as incorrapt and judi- 
cious, as are enjoyed by any people under heaven. © Their 
peace is as a river, and their righteousness as the waves of the 
sea. Habits of industry and frugality are cherished by them, 
and the useful productions of the earth are cultivated with sue- 
cess, so as not only to supply abundantly the demands of home 
consumption, but.to seek a market in foreign lands, and give a 
strong impulse to commercial enterprise. So marked are the 
indications. of public prosperity and individual welfare, that 
whole tribes of the ignorant and debased natives, with their 
kings, are soliciting a participation of their immunities, and 
pledging their lands, persons and children—their all, indeed 
to the interest of the government in return. “The result of this 
experiment,.as it appears to us, and we think must appear to all 
fair minded men, demonstrates the capacity of the. Africans for 
all that constitutes a Christian civilization. 

We. present these facts to our Southern fellow-citizens, be- 
seeching them to settle it in theirown minds as an indisputable 
truth, that the argument by which they have so long endeavor- 
ed to justify slavery, from the supposed incapacity of the Afri- 
can race for safe and useful self-direction, in any circumstances, 
is wholly groundless. Let them be assured, that those immortal 
beings whom they doom by their iron laws to perpetual servi- 
tude, ignorance and degradation, are capable, in such cireum- 
stances as an enlightened philanthropy may devise, of rising to 
the attainment of an intellectual and moral. character, of va 
Christian faith and piety which shall render them peers of ‘the 
men of other races now rejoicing inthe blessings of freedom, 
knowledge and religion... When this truth is fully believed and 
felt, we are confident that philanthropy aud the sense of justice 
in the slave-holding States will array themselves efficiently on 
the side of that sentiment now so active in the Christian world, 
which is demanding the’ recognition of human rights, and of 
that Almighty Providence, which, in tones both of terror and of 
love, is proclaiming “ liberty to the captive.” agli 

The signs of the times are auspicious. A sentiment of free- 
dom unknown before has recently arisen, which is upheaving 
the nations, demanding the redress of wrongs, and insisting on 
the universal emancipation of the oppressed... As’ when Chris- 
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tianity was first proclaimed in the midst of paganism, the tem- 
ples and statues of idolatry crumbled in quick succession before 
it, so now through the enlightening influences of the same faith, 
the clouds of oppression are beginning to retire, and in rapid 
succession the chains are falling from whole people in bondage. 
Within the last quarter of a century a new impulse has been 
given to freedom. State after state has published its testimony 
against the intolerable wrong of slavery. And now, drawing 
our conclusions from the public acts of the civilized and Chris- 
tianized world, we hazard nothing when we aver that the voice 
of Christendom is against it. He who now undertakes to de- 
fend the institution of Slavery, does it in the face of the clear- 
est, the most sincerely expressed convictious of almost every 
Christian country on the globe. He who shall defend it, de- 
fends that which Christendom with concurrent voice has united 
to reprobate, and is hastening to destroy. 


It would be easy to collect a mass of enlightened names, in 
all ages and countries, against the system, as opposed alike by 
reason aud religion. But our appeal shall be made to acts of 
public bodies, of parliaments and councils of state—and from 
these we can make good the assertion, that slavery, like piracy 
and robbery, wherever it exists, exists in opposition to the con- 
demning voice of the Christian world. 

Let us take the last quarter of a century, and see how often 
and under what variety of forms public condemnation has been 
passed on the whole system of slavery, under every name. 

We begin with Austria, that large and influential European 
state. On the 25th day of June, 1826, “it was declared by 
an ordinance of his Imperial and Royal Majesty the Emperor, 
that any slave from the moment he treads the soil of the Impe- 
rial and Royal Dominions of Austria, or even merely steps on 
board an Austrian vessel, shall be free.” Brief and comprehen- 
sive words! Uttered by the constituted head and the united 
voice of more than thirty millions of people. 

Pass on now to the Spanish provinces, that extend across the 
whole northern portions of South America, between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans. They had thrown off the yoke of the 
mother country, and under the names of Columbia and Bolivia, 
comprising a population of nearly five millions more, had taken 
their place among modern republics. In 1828 they proclaimed 
freedom to all the slaves. Certain revenues were set apart for 
the purpose of carrying the act of emancipation into execution, 
and children born after a certain period were to be free. 
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Then followed the neighboring state of Mexico in the same 
glorious career. Having in like manner achieved her own in- 
dependence, she published, Sept. 15, 1829, a decree for the en- 
tire abolition of slavery, containing these remarkable words: 
“Being desirous to signalize the anniversary of independence 
by an act of national justice and beneficence, which may re- 
dound to the advantage and support of so inestimable a good, 
which may tend to the aggrandizement of the Republic, and 
which may reinstate an unfortunate portion of its inhabitants 
in the sacred rights which nature gave them, and the nation 
should protect by wise and wholesome laws—I (the President) 
have resolved to decree that Slavery is and shall remain abol- 
ished in this Republic.” Whatever may be the fate of this 
distracted, unhappy Republic, in the darkest hour of her degra- 
dation, this act will ever be a bright remembered page in her 
history. 

Then we have to record the Act of the British Government, 
by which, Aug. 1, 1834, 800,000 slaves were set free in a day, 
in the British West India Islands. ‘This act, the most memora- 
ble in the modern history of emancipation, was carried into 
effect without bloodshed, without tumult, or the outbreak of 
vidlent passion, but with the solemn enthusiasm becoming the 
great occasion, in the places of religious worship, amid prayers 
and hymns of praise. ‘The experiment is now in a course of 
successful operation. If there have been temporary drawbacks, 
arising from the very nature of the case, it is now proved be- 
yond a doubt, not only that it may be made without hazard, 
but that the great gift of liberty cannot be bestowed upon any 
without physical and moral advantage to all. 

We hasten to another testimony, to show the settled con- 
viction which prevails respecting the wrong and inhumanity of 
slavery. We refer to the decrees of the late head of the Ro-. 
man Catholic church. December 13, 1839, Gregory XVI. pub- 
lished once more the earnest remonstrances of the Catholic 
church against every species of involuntary servitude. He 
says,—* We admonish by our apostolical authority and urgently 
invoke in the name of God all Christians of whatever condi- 
tion, that none, henceforth, dare subject to slavery, unjustly 
persecute, or despoil of their goods, Indians, Negroes, or any 
other classes of men.”—A protest urged again by the present 
Pontiff in language as emphatic and authoritative. 

There is a contagion in the spread of liberty. The spirit 
which succors the down-trodden, and remembers the forgotten, 
is wafted like winged seed into most congenial spots, and takes 
root in unlooked-for places. Hence, as we pass from the cen- 
tre of civilization and religion to a semi-barbarous region, there 
is another testimony to the worth of individual freedom. The 
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Bey of Tunis, at the head of two millions of subjects, January 
22, 1846, declared his sovereign pleasure in the following terms : 
“The servitude imposed on a part of the human kind whom 
God has created, is a very cruel thing, and our heart shrinks 
from it. Now, therefore, we have thought proper to publish 
that we have abolished men’s slavery throughout our dominions, 
inasmuch as we regard all slaves who are on our territory as 
free, and do not recognize the legality of their being kept as 
property.” We have here a sentiment worthy of a most en- 
lightened Christian ruler ! . 

Soon afterwards, in a little kingdom hard by the frozen zone, 
the heart of royalty is melted, and a decree is issued by the 
king of Denmark, in which it is proclaimed, July 3, 1848, “ that 
all unfree in Danish West Indié Islands are from to-day eman- 
cipated.” It is added in the St. Thomas Times, two days 
afterwards: “‘ The lively joy with which the boon was received 
by the unfree in the Island can be easily imagined; but we are 
happy to state that although the decree was so sudden, so un- 
expected, no other sounds were heard but those of rejoicing and 
thankfulness.” 

Early in the same year, the Provisional Government 
of France decreed the emancipation of slavery in all her colo- 
nies. When the great capital had driven the king from his 
throne, and the nation was emancipated, the first act was to 
strike off the chains from the limbs of the slave, within the 
farthest bounds of the Republic. In some of the provinces, the 
decrees of the government were carried into partial effect only ; 
in others, the acts of emancipation were consummated. ‘The 
last, of which any account has been given, took place on the 
10th of August, 1848, in Cayenne and French Guiana. And 
it contains a testimony, not only to the extent to which the 
spirit of liberty is now spread, but to the safety of immediate, 
unconditional emancipation. Here also the most serious appre- 
hensions existed, lest when the proclamation of freedom should 
be made, there should be tumult and bloodshed. ‘The inhabi- 
tants for many days previous went armed; but on that day, 
says an eye-witness, “little by little, confidence was re-estab- 
lished ; and the thronging of the inhabitants through the streets 
commenced ; the Te Deum was sung at the church, after 
which more than a thousand negroes marched to the front of 
the Governor’s house to thank him for the proclamation made 
by him giving them their freedom ; and it was truly admirable 
to us who so little expected it, to see these poor people, who 
immediately after repaired to the church, and then quietly 
kneeling down and lifting up their hands to heaven thanked 
God for giving them their liberty.” | 

Thus have we testimony from almost every portion of 
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Christendom ; and we think that we are fully sustained in the 
position, that the enlightened sentiment of the day is diamet-— 
rically opposed to the extension and continuance of slavery ; 
and that he who upholds and defends the system, does it in 
opposition to the distinctly avowed and settled convictions 
of the Christian world. 


But we are well aware, that, in the judgment of many, there 
is in the fundamental laws of our government, a very formida- 
ble, if not insurmountable obstacle in the way of the abolition 
of American slavery. Your Committee have, therefore, devoted 
some attention to this part of the subject before them, and 
would be glad, if the limits of their Report would allow a more 
detailed historical view of it. 

The Government of Great Britain established slavery in this 
country ; and up to the period of our Revolution, the authority 
of that government was its only legal sanction among us. The 
Declaration of Independence subverted the authority of that 
government in all the colonies consenting to or adopting it; but 
did not subvert and annul all the laws which had been estab- 
lished in the colonies under that authority. It did, however, 
affirm and indicate principles, both in regard to man and his 
rights, and to government, its duty and obligations, utterly in- 
consistent with slavery and the maintenance and execution of 
all the laws in relation to it. This inconsistency was felt and 
acknowledged by many; and during the Revolutionary strug- 
gle the Declaration and its principles had a manifest influence 
upon the public mind, and in some cases upon legal action in 
regard to slavery. 

Dr. Belknap, in his account of the decrease of slavery in ~ 
Massachusetts,* says: ‘At the beginning of our controversy 
with Great Britain, several persons, who before had entertained 
sentiments opposed to the slavery of the blacks, did then take 
occasion publicly to remonstrate against the inconsistency of 
contending for our own liberty, and at the same time depriving 
other people of theirs.” It was under the effect produced by 
the Declaration of Independence, and the influence of the pub- 
lic opinion of which it was in part both the source and the ex- 
pression, that juries in Massachusetts in several cases rendered 
verdicts in favor of slaves, previous to the adoption of the con- 
stitution of 1780, which constitution by the decision of the 
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supreme court in 1783, was interpreted as establishing upon 
broad and general principles the liberties of the negroes. 

There are misapprehensions and misrepresentations of the 
constitution, on the. subject of slavery, which seem to have 
originated in sheer ignorance of the history of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. Many intelligent men are probably unacquainted 
with the real origin and import of the enumeration of “ three- 
Jifths of all other persons,’ beside “free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding In- 
dians not taxed.” 

In the report of the committee of the Continental Congress, 
appointed to draft articles of confederation, it was proposed, 
* that all charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be 
incurred for the common defence or the general welfare, shall 
be defrayed out of a common treasury, which shall be supplied 
by the several colonies, in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants of every age, sex and quality, except Indians not paying 
taxes in each colony.” ‘The report was submitted July 12, 
1776. Some days afterwards, while under discussion in com- 
mittee of the whole house, Mr. Chase, of Maryland, endeavor- 
ed to obviate some objections, by an amendment, “that the 
quotas should be paid, not by the number of the inhabitants of 
every condition, but by that of ‘the white inhabitants.’”” The 
amendment suggested and advocated by Mr. Chase, was strenu- 
ously resisted by John Adams and others; mainly because, as 
was contended, inhabitants were to be taken as an index of 
property, and, therefore, if taxes should be apportioned accord- 
ing to the number of white inhabitants, the smallest share of 
the burden would fall upon those Statesin which were the 
greatest number of slaves. And it was well understood, that 
the Southern States were much richer than the Northern. 

The comparative value of free and slave labor very mate- 
rially affected the views of the different speakers,—as may be 
seen by an examination of the ‘Madison Papers.” As a com- 
promise, Mr. Harrison, of Virginia, proposed that two slaves 
should be counted as one free man;—it being doubtful in his 
opinion, if two slaves did any more work, and thus, as produ- 
cers of wealth, could justly be reckoned as any more than equal 
to one free man. . 

Both the amendment and the proposition of the committee 
were rejected. It was agreed to apportion the taxes, according 
to the valuation of houses and lands. But such valuation 
having afterwards been found impracticable, the taxes were 
assessed according to the estimated population of the different 
States respectively. 

It is of much importance here to notice, that, in the debate 
upon the articles of confederation, the subject of slavery was 
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introduced, not upon any question of natural or moral right, but 
upon a question of finance, or of political economy. Our 
Southern brethren, and ourselves also, now look at the subject 
from a very different position from that in-which it was viewed 
by the members of the Continental Congress in 1776, or by 
the framers of the constitution, in 1787. 

In 1783, the Continental Congress made an attempt to revive 
the national credit. A committee reported, “that the quotas of 
the several States should be in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants of every age, sex and condition, provided that in such 
enumeration no persons shall be included who are bound to ser- 
vitude for life, according to the laws of the State to which they 
belong, other than such as may be between the ages of 
years.” Insuperable objections were urged against any appor- 
tionment, which contemplated the age of persons. ‘The pro- 
portion of absolute numbers was finally agreed to,—slaves 
being rated as five to three. One member proposed the ratio 
of four to three; another of four to one. Some were in favor 
of two to one, or of three to one. The ratio of five to three 
was, in Mr. Madison’s view, as it would seem, a proof of liber- 
ality and magnanimity on the part of those immediately inter- 
ested in the avails of slave-labor. 

In the legislation of 1776 and 1783, we doubtless have the 
natural history and the true import of the provision of the 
second section of the first article of the constitution, which 
determines the apportionment of representatives and direct 
taxes. The provision was adopted, because members of the 
Convention, who were “ principled against slavery,’’ yet were 
unwilling to seem to do injustice to the slave-holding States, 
by an apportionment of direct taxes, without an equivalent 
representation. ‘Throughout the discussions of the Convention 
in 1787, as well as those of the Continental Congress, the 
Northern and Southern States appear in no such attitude, upon 
the subject of slavery, as would now be presented, in the exist- 
ing state of moral and political opinions. The most decided 
convictions against. the right and the policy of slave-holding 
were freely expressed by members of the Convention, from the 
south as well as the north of the Potomac. Anda speech of 
Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, would satisfy the most 
uncompromising and unsparing antagonist of the slave-holding 
system, among all who now desire its speedy and total extirpa- 
tion. ‘He never would concur in upholding domestic slavery. 
It was a nefarious institution. It was the curse of Heaven on 
the States where it prevailed.” * 


The compromise, therefore, by which the enumeration of the 
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three-fifths” prevailed, was not such as is now generally 
maintained by the representatives of the slave-holding States, 
It was primarily, if not strictly, financial. It may be true that 
some of those States would not have been willing to come into 
the Union, unless some such indulgence towards the “ peculiar 
institution ” had been granted. But the actual feeling of other 
members, who, in the circumstances, gave consent, was no 
doubt the same or similar to that of Mr. Williamson, of North 
Carolina, who, in the warm debate on the slave-trade, for 
the continuance of which South Carolina and Georgia were so 
importunate, said, “that both in opinion and practice he was 
against slavery, but thought it more in favor of humanity, from 
a view of all circumstances, to let in South Carolina and 
Georgia on those terms, [viz., that the slave-trade should not 
be prohibited previous to 1808,] than to exclude them from the 
Union.” * And Mr. Madison, in opposing the continuance of 
the slave-trade beyond the year 1800, said, ‘‘ twenty years will 
produce all the mischief that can be apprehended from the 
liberty to-import slaves. So long a term will be more dishon- 
orable to the American character, than to say nothing about it 
in the constitution.” | We are mortified to say, that, if every 
member of the Eastern States had then joined with Mr. Madi- 
son, and his noble associates, the slave-trade would not have 
continued, as it did, until 1808. Principle yielded to “the 
mammon of unrighteousness.” 

But upon the naked question, whether men were to be ac- 
knowledged as property, although taxed as such in the condi- 
tion of slaves, it would not have been possible to have obtained 
a major vote in the Convention of 1787. And it is an utterly 
false averment, as we contend, that the constitution was un- 
derstood by the framers of it, to be a recognition of slavery, as 
a system or institution. If the Southern States, instead of being 
the richest, had been the poorest, we are fully warranted to 
say, that the world would never have heard of the enumeration 
of ‘three-fifths ;’’? and no such indelible stain would have ever 
marred the national glory of the charter of our Federal Union. 

And now, as in the result the Government of the Union has 
been sustained without such taxation as was acknowledged to 
be the ground of the rule of representation, with what pro- 
priety do statesmen and others of the South so determinedly 
maintain the well-known doctrine of Southern rights? But 
we cannot pursue this and some other inquiries, which, how- 
ever, are of great practical interest, in the present relations of 
the free and the slave-holding States. 

That by the majority of the Convention which framed the 
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constitution of the United States, slavery was deemed a tem- 
porary institution, is evident from the tone of much of the 
discussion,had at the time, both within and without that body ; 
and might be inferred from the single circumstance, that the 
express mention of it, by name, is so carefully avoided in that 
instrument, that the words which refer to it would be unintel- 
ligible, if the fact or the existence of slavery did not interpret 
them. 

‘The animus of the framers of the constitution might also be 
inferred from the fact, that its adoption was immediately follow- 
ed by the establishment of societies for the abolition of slavery 
in Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, in which societies 
many of those very statesmen, who had been members of the 
Convention, including Washington and Jefferson, were actively 
engaged. Up to the date of the constitution, the black popu- 
lation had failed to reproduce its own number, under the law of 
natural increase. It was supposed, therefore, as has been al- 
ready suggested in this Report, that on the cessation of the 
slave-trade, the gradual extinction of the colored race within 
our borders would begin, and slavery would cease. ‘This 
would have been the result, perhaps, had not the purchase of 
Louisiana and the extension of slave-territory opened a home 
market and acted as a bounty or premium on production. 

As such were the views and expectations of the framers of 
the constitution, it is not surprising that all which that instru- 
ment can be interpreted or made to contain, is the reluctant and 
half-latent acknowledgment of the existence of slavery, with 
provision for the civil estimate in respect to representation, and 
the treatment in respect to fugitives, of those who then hap- 
pened to be included under it, without indicating any purpose 
' or possibility of its extension, but implying the contrary; and 
without making any provision, or conferring any power, by 
which it could be lawfully extended, or by which the rights 
(now so called) which it confers, could be legitimated in any 
State where it did not then exist, or upon any territory that 
might thereafter be added to the Union. This, as we believe, 
it can be demonstrated, is the extent of the connection between 
the Constitution of the United States and Slavery. And in 
what we have now to say, in commenting more particularly 
upon the language of the constitution, we must omit many 
historical and other citations, which a full view of this part of 
the subject would very urgently require us to introduce. 

That slavery described by the periphrasis of “persons held 
' to service,” is recognized by the constitution, as existing in 
some of the States of the Union, will of course not be denied; 
and it must be admitted also, that so far as it is recognized by 
that instrument, and until it shall in some legal manner be abol- 
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ished, it is the duty of the judiciary to sustain the provisions 
of the constitution in respect to it. In interpreting these pro- 
visions, we should always bear in mind the circumstances un- 
der which they were adopted. Most important also it is, that 
we bear in mind the principle, that slavery, from its very nature 
and character, is a wrong in itself, having no foundation in 
natural or moral right ; and whoever avers that it has a legal 
existence within any particular territory or jurisdiction, must 
prove that it exists by clear and distinct provision of law. 
This principle is recognized by eminent English jurists, who, 
when they have had occasion to speak of slavery, uniformly 
say,——‘‘It is of such a nature, that it is incapable of being intro- 
duced on any reasons, moral or political, but only provisions of 
law’; and it is so odious, that nothing can be suffered to support 
it, but positive law.” 

American jurists have recognized the same principle. In 
pronouncing a judgment of the supreme court, chief justice 
Marshall, speaking of the slave trade, uses this language— 
“That it is contrary to the law of nature will scarcely be denied. 
That every man has a natural right to the fruits of his own 
labor is generally admitted, and that no other person can right- 
fully deprive him of those fruits and appropriate them against 
his will, seems to be the necessary result of the admission.” 
These views and principles have received the sanction of the 
supreme court of Massachusetts, and will be sustained by 
every intelligent legal tribunal ; and on this ground it may be 
maintained, that no intendment in favor of slavery can be made 
out from the constitution, except such as is the necessary result 
of express provision. In reference to right, justice, and equity, 
the construction applied to any instrument or law, is liberal and 
favorable, so as thereby, if practicable, to uphold the right. 
When any instrument or law is designed to uphold or accom- 
plish a purpose not in conformity with natural right, the con- 
struction adopted is strict and rigid, so as thereby to limit and 
restrain the evil which might otherwise exist. Applying this 
just principle of construction to the constitution of the United 
States, in its relations to slavery, we say that it was no part of 
the intention of that instrument to create or establish the insti- 
tution of slavery, or to enlarge its territory, or to give to Con- 
gress any power or right to establish it, or to recognize or per- 
mit its existence in any State or Territory of the Union, where 
it did not exist at the time the constitution was framed and 
adopted. At that time the institution had a legal existence 
within certain States; this limited existence, as a matter of 
compromise, was permitted to continue. Without and beyond 
these States, slavery has and can have no legal existence under 
the constitution. The provisions of that instrument and its 
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whole spirit and principles are prohibitory as regards slavery 
over all other soil that has since, is now, or may become, a por- 
tion of the Union. For that instrument, as is asserted in its 
first clause, was formed, among other things, to establish justice 
and secure the blessings of liberty to its framers and their pos- 
terity. Slavery most certainly is not essential to justice or the 
blessings of liberty. It is in direct conflict and opposition to these 
purposes. This being the spirit and purpose of the constitution, 
no intendment in support of slavery can be drawn from it, but 
such as is upheld by the most strict and rigid interpretation of 
the express provisions by which it is to a certain extent recog- 
nized. These provisions are but two in number. The first, 
and in some respects the most important one, is in these words, 
“The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight.” This provision is an express limitation of 
the right to import and consequently to hold slaves, in language 
which admits of only one construction. ‘This right was there- 
by restrained to the States then existing, and of these States it 
was to be exercised only by those in which at that time, slave- 
ry had a legal existence. No broader construction can be put 
upon this provision. ‘The second provision is thus expressed. 
**No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall be discharged of such 
service, but shall be delivered up to the party to whom such 
service is due.” 

This second provision was not designed to extend or enlarge 
the first—but only to uphold it in the limited manner, in which 
it was intended to be interpreted, and goes to prove that that 
limited interpretation is correct. By the universal principles of 
law, as known to communities in which slavery has no exist- 
ence—whenever a slave puts his foot upon the territory of such 
community, he becomes free. The second provision was 
adopted to obviate the effect of this principle ; because without 
ita slave escaping from a slave-holding State into a non-slave- 
holding one, would be regarded as free, notwithstanding the 
right secured to his owner under the first provision; and the 
fact that it was deemed necessary to insert this second provi- 
sion, shows that the first was understood and was to be inter- 
preted in the limited manner already noticed. 

An opinion different from the position stated above, is held 
by some, who, however they may express themselves, rely for 
support to their opinion upon that provision of the constitution, 
which says that, “citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of the several States.” 
But this provision was clearly not intended to enlarge the right 
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of slavery, as recognized to a limited extent in the two provi- 
sions upon that subject already referred to. 'T'o infer from it-a 
right in a citizen of a slave-holding State to become a citizen 
of a non-slave-holding State, carrying his slaves with him and 
exercising over them therein the rights and power which he 
had been accustomed to exercise in the State from which he 
removed, is a supposition so monstrously absurd, that it could 
never be for a moment entertained, save by one in whom the 
strong influence of passion and self-interest had blinded the 
judgment. Let the principle involved in this inference be car- 
ried out and applied to all other matters as well as to slavery, 
and every law of every State may be in turn modified or sub- 
verted by it, and inextricable confusion introduced into the ad- 
ministration of justice—or what would then be the administra- 
tion of injustice. 

The law of Massachusetts punishes murder with death. 
The law of Michigan spares life, but condemns to perpetual 
imprisonment for the same crime. To infer that because the 
constitution says, ‘citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States,” therefore a citizen of Michigan can come to Massachu- 
setts, either on a visit or for permanent residence, and commit- 
ting murder, may claim to be exempt from the death penalty, 
and subject only to imprisonment for life, on the ground that 
this was his privilege and immunity under the laws in the 
State of Michigan, would not be more absurd than to infer from 
the same provision of the constitution that a citizen of Carolina 
may come to reside in Massachusetts and claim to exercise and 
enjoy in the latter the privileges and immunities which were 
guarantied to him as a citizen slave-holder in the former State. 
Both inferences, and all such inferences, are unwarrantable 
and absurd. 

The clause of the constitution under consideration, was 
simply intended to prevent the several States from prohibiting 
the free ingress and egress of citizens of one State into and 
from another. Under it any citizen of the United States has a 
right to pass from Maine to Texas, and from Massachusetts to 
Oregon or California, unmolested and unquestioned, and to fix 
his residence in any State that he chooses; but in passing from 
one to another State, he does not carry with him the laws of 
the State from whith he passes, but becomes subject immedi- 
ately to the law of the State within which he may chance to 
be. 

Those who uphold slavery, have never urged or pretended 
that a citizen of a State in which slavery existed at the time of 
the adoption of the constitution, could carry and hold his slaves 
as such, into a State in which at that time slavery had no legal 
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existence. They have admitted, tacitly at least, that, in this 
respect, slavery so far as recognized was territorially restricted 
by the constitution, and that thus far the strict construction of 
that instrument in the matter of slavery was correct. 

They have contended, however, that new territory, acquired 
by conquest, by treaty or purchase, belongs to the several 
States in their collective capacity—and therefore a slave-holder 
has a right to occupy such new territory with his slaves. 

Admit the premises of the argument, yet the conclusion does 
not follow. The slave-holder going to new territory, must 
take the law of the territory as he finds it. He does not and 
cannot carry there the law of the State from which he goes. 
But it is answered, that Congress may make rules and regula- 
tions for such territory, and therefore may sanction the exist- 
ence of slavery in it, and ought to do it, in order that the citi- 
zens of all the States, slave-holding and non-slave-holding, may 
have equal privileges and inducements to settle upon it. 

In reply to this argument and reasoning, we say that the 
question is not what Congress ought to do, nor what it would 
be wise or expedient or politic for it to do, but simply what has 
it the power todo? We by no means admit that it would be - 
wise, expedient or just in Congress to recognize, permit or es- 
tablish slavery in any new territory, under any circumstances. 
We strenuously maintain the contrary. But it is not necessary 
to discuss this point, because Congress, even if it thonght it wise 
or expedient, has not the power. It is intrusted undoubtedly 
with power to make laws and regulations for the new territo- 
ries of the Union; but it cannot establish over any territory, new 
or old, any rules or regulations inconsistent with the spirit, pur- 
pose and principles of the constitution, or in violation of or op- 
position to the clear meaning and intent of its express provi- 
sions. All power in the United States Government, executive, 
legislative and judicial, is subservient to this instrument, the 
constitution, which is the Magna Charta of the American 
Republic. The great object of this charter, as already stated, 
was and is to “establish justice and secure the blessings of 
liberty to its framers and their posterity.” As an inducement 
to the slave-holding States existing at its origin to assent’ 
thereto, they were permitted to retain their slaves within their 
own territory and to increase them by importation till 1808— 
and in the one case the restriction as to territory, is as clear and 
express as in the other the restriction as to time; in neither 
case had Congress any discretionary right or power given it. 
The obligation of Congress to stop the slave-trade at and after 
1808, its utter incompetency, without trampling upon the con- 
stitution, to permit or authorize by law the continuance of that 
traffic after that period, is not more absolute and manifest than 
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its obligation to restrain slavery to the limits within which it 
was held at the adoption of the constitution, and its incompe- 
tency to extend it by law beyond those limits. The provision 
of the constitution, which directly, or by implication, gives to 
the government of the United States power to extend slavery, 
cannot be pointed out ;. and any treaty, any purchase, any act 
of Congress, by and through which slavery has been thus 
extended, must be regarded as unconstitutional—a violation of 
the express provision, and of the spirit, purpose and intent of 
the constitution—a violation and infringement not only of the 
claims of humanity, but of that justice which it is the object 
of the constitution to promote, and of those blessings of liberty 
which it was intended to secure, perpetuate and diffuse. 

The very statement of all the constitutional argument which 
can be made out for an opposite conclusion, shows its fallacy 
and weakness. From the proposition, or premise, ‘that slavery 
is permitted by the constitution to exist, or is recognized as 
existing within certain territory,” the conclusion sought. to be 
deduced. is,—“ therefore Congress, the law-making power, may 
establish slavery within territory where it is not permitted to 
exist, or recognized as existing, by that instrument.” The 
conclusion is a perfect non sequitur. No such power is.ex- 
pressly conferred by that instrument. And the very principles 
upon which, and the great purposes for which, it is declared to 
have been framed and adopted, make it impossible that any 
such power can be implied or was intended to be implied. 

It has been urged, that slavery may be established in the ter- 
ritories by the action of their inhabitants. These have a right, 
it is said, to determine whether or not. slavery shall be. per- 
mitted to exist within their borders, and if so disposed may 
decide that it shall. It requires no great penetration to detect 
the fallacy of this reasoning. The territories belonging to the 
United States, are controlled, directly or indirectly, by the 
legislation of Congress; but the legislation of Congress, over 
the territories, as well as all its other legislation, is controlled 
and restricted by the constitution of the United States. The 
people of a: territory, the moment said territory is annexed, 
come under the control of the United States, and are subject to 
the constitution of the United States. They can pass no acts, 
make no laws, and Congress can approve none that they make, 
but such as are in Harmony with the provisions and principles 
of the constitution ; and these provisions and principles forbid 
the creation, the establishment of slavery in all territory where 
it did not exist, when the constitution was adopted. When- 
ever it is proposed to admit a new territory into the Union as.a 
State, its constitution must be approved. by Congress, which 
body cannot approve or, permit any thing therein which con- 
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flicts with the fundamental principles and purpose of the con- 
stitution of the United States—which are declared to be, the 
promotion of justice and the security and perpetuation of the 
blessings of liberty ;—and slavery, which is the promotion of 
injustice and the loss of liberty to thousands, does conflict 
with them. Congress, therefore, in obedience to the letter and 
spirit of the constitution, is as much bound to forbid and pre- 
vent the admission into the Union of a slave-holding State, as 
of a State establishing for its internal, domestic government, a 
monarchical form, with an hereditary king and nobles. 

So in regard to the treaty-making power, it is said that trea- 
ties are the supreme law of the land, and, therefore, when 
territory is acquired by treaty, in which slavery exists, such 
treaty may rightfully stipulate that slavery shall be continued. 
This conclusion has no foundation. ‘Treaties, rightfully made, 
are undoubtedly the supreme law of the land; but the ques- 
tion whether they are rightfully made, is a question to be de- 
termined by the constitution ; and no treaty which infringes 
that, can be regarded as the law of this country. Congress has 
no power to make a treaty, any of the provisions of which are 
in violation of the fundamental principles and purpose of the 
constitution. Congress has no more power to acquire territory 
by treaty, in which treaty it is stipulated that a certain number 
and class of inhabitants of that territory and their posterity, 
shall be held as slaves, than it has to acquire territory by treaty, 
in which treaty it is stipulated, that all’the inhabitants of all 
classes in that territory shall be held as slaves. And its ap- 
proval of these treaties, in the one case or the other, would not 
be more wrong and inhuman, than it would, in both cases, be 
unconstitutional. It cannot be made out from the constitution, 
that Congress has the power, either direct or implied, to extend 
slavery. If Congress has not the power to extend, it must and 
ought to restrain it. This conclusion necessarily follows ; be- 
cause the very provisions which show that Congress has not 
the power to extend slavery, prove that in adhering to and 
maintaining these provisions, it mus¢ restrain it. It is intended 
by the constitution to be restrained to the territory within 
which it was included at the adoption of the constitution ; and 
all extension of it beyond those limits has been made; not by 
an adherence to the compromises (as they are called) and pur- 
poses of the constitution, but in disregard and violation of 
them. 

The connection between slavery and the constitution of- the 
United States, involves one other point of interest, viz., the 
District of Columbia. Congress having exclusive legislation 
over this District, it is contended, on the one hand, that it may 
and ought to abolish slavery ; and, on the other, that it’ cannot 
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rightfully, and therefore ought not to do this. Undoubtedly 
there are nice and delicate points, both of equity and constitu- 
tional law, involved in this matter, which we have not time or 
ability to discuss. One or two points, however, would seem to 
be very clear. 

If Congress has exclusive legislation over the District, it has 
exclusive control of this matter of slavery in the, District, and 
can do three things. 

1. It can prohibit the introduction of slaves into the District 
from other States, and their sale in the District, to be trans- 
ferred into other States; and thus greatly diminish the evil of 
the institution, and entirely prevent the District from being 
and continuing the great slave mart of the Union. 

2. It can abolish slavery immediately, and forever; and if 
the act of abolition contained a provision to pay the masters 
the full value of their slaves, no advocate of slavery could 
complain that injustice was done to the masters. 

3. It can pass a law of prospective abolition—a law provid- 
ing that all persons within the District, on and after a certain 
specified time, shall be free, without providing any compensa- 
tion to the masters. Such a law could not, justly, be regarded 
as an infringement of the private right of property ; because, 
in this case, the supposed right of property is too remote and 
contingent to be made the foundation of public wrong. It 
would be in accordance with the legislation of several of the 
largest States which have abolished slavery. 

Till, then, some such laws are passed, and provision made 
for its extinction, the Constitution, the Congress, and the 
WHOLE PeopLe of the United States are responsible before the 
world, for the evil and the wrong, the shame and the disgrace 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, and in all the Territo- 
ries of the United States. 


We have incidentally referred above to the right of property 
in slaves, as it would be affected by emancipation. The. dis- 
tinct statement of a few general principles—principles which 
have indeed been implied throughout all this discussion—may 
serve, perhaps, to strengthen our position. 

1. One man has no natural right of property in another. 
This proposition is so nearly self-evident, that no argument can 
be necessary in support of it, and no illustration render it 
clearer. ‘To assume the existence of such a right is, in effect, 
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to deny that mankind are of one nature, and that God “ hath 
made of one blood all nations of men,”—to sanction wars of 
classes and races upon one another for their mutual subjugation, 
—to justify ‘a state of enmity between neighbors,—to repudiate 
the great Christian law of “doing unto others as we would 
that they should- do unto us,”—to maintain the propriety of 
robbery and violence, and thus to subvert the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality as declared in the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

2. As one man has no natural right of property in another, 
neither can he acquire that right, so that the possession shall be 
unqualified and absolute, or a perfect ownership. The only 
mode in which he may acquire it at all, except in the case of 
punishment for crime, is by purchase or gift from the real own- 
er—as when one man sells or surrenders to another his own 
time, liberty, skill and strength. But “the things of a man” 
which he may not justly sell or relinquish, cannot justly be 
bought or taken from him. ‘Thus the rights of conscience, the 
responsibilities of a soul made in the image of God, freedom to 
do right and to refuse to do wrong, the capacity of improve- 
ment, the obligations of religion, are not disposable possessions. 
He who wrests them from another, as well as he who volunta- 
rily resigns them, violates the laws of the kingdom of heaven. 
No man may sell them or in any way part with them ; no man 
may buy them or in any way take them from another. They 
are inalienable. Now, if slavery were the result of a contract, 
that fact would relieve it, in some degree, of its enormity ; but 
even then, the contract would be void; inasmuch as it takes 
from the slave what no one has a right either to sell or to pur- 
chase, to give or to receive. But slavery, instead of being the 
result of a contract, has its origin in arbitrary power, and is, 
maintained by the continued exercise-of that power. 

3. The principles of natural right and justice are universal 
and immutable. They are modified by no circumstances 
which man can control, and subject to no exceptions which he 
may choose. They can be violated with impunity by no 
earthly power. They apply to men organized in society, act- 
ing through institutions and laws and acted upon by them, 
with the same force and to the same extent as to separate indi- 
viduals ; that which is contrary to those principles and forbid- 
den by them in the one case being equally contrary to them 
and forbidden by them in the other. It hence follows, that if 
one man has no natural right of property in another, the state, 
or body politic, has no such right; and, therefore, that the as- 
sumption of that right in the form of constitutions and laws by 
which men are taken and declared to be property, is'an unright- 
eous usurpation. 
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4. But as no society is organized upon pure principles of 
Right and Justice, and the wisest human legislation is but an 
approximation, more or less distant, to Perfect Law, a question 
arises as to the extent to which allegiance is due to the state 
when its requirements, as in the case of laws enforcing slavery, 
are manifestly founded in injustice. We answer this question, 
without scruple, by saying, that it is the duty ‘of those who, by 
their position, are subject to such requirements, to submit to 
them only as far as is necessary for the integrity and peace of 
the state. As overt resistance would be insurrectionary and 
seditious, so patient and uncomplaining acquiescence would be 
inconsistent with the law of love to man, and with the spirit of 
that religion which inculcates ‘“ deliverance to the captives,” 
and whose office it is to ‘‘ break every yoke” but that which 
itself imposes. 

It should be borne in mind, in this connection, that the Idea 
of a state is one thing and the Fact another. Sagacious, 
thoughtful, and good men have always a vision of an order of 
society more or less in advance of that in which they live. 
Indeed, that vision is common to man. - Every where the Idea 
of society is above the Reality, and is prophetic of change and 
improvement. Now, it is clearly incumbent on all, while sub- 
mitting, by a moral necessity, and to the extent of that neces- 
sity, to imperfect institutions and unjust and oppressive laws, to 
use their utmost exertions to improve those institutions and 
change those laws ; endeavoring to make the Fact correspond to 
the Idea of a state, to bring its spirit and life into harmony with 
the abstract principles of Right and Justice. 

It is, therefore, the duty of the people of the United States 
to submit to the laws of the land in their recognition and sup- 
port of slavery, so far and only so far as the integrity and peace 
of the state require such submission; while it is demanded of 
them by all the principles of justice and humanity, and by 
every attribute of God, to use all peaceful means in their power 
to annul those laws, and thus to redeem their fellow-men in 
bondage from that condition of degradation and cruelty in 
which they are held as property, and bought and sold like 
brutes. 

We do not deny, but acknowledge the legal right of property 
in slaves. We admit that “that is property” for the time 
being “which the law declares to be property.” We would 
not counsel interference with the slave-holders in their exercise 
of this right as long as it exists. But we assert that all laws 
sanctioning or upholding slavery and giving to man property in 
man, are contrary to justice and humanity and in direct viola- 
tion of the precepts of Christianity ; and that, on this account, 
itis the duty of all good citizens in all parts of the country, 
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and especially of the professed disciples of Christ, to demand 
their immediate abrogation, We cannot doubt that this is the 
sentiment of a large majority of the people of the United States, 
nor that it is daily spreading, and acquiring intensity and 
strength ; nor, still further, that it is destined, at no remote pe- 
riod, to render slavery as universally odious as it is manifestly 
unjust. If we are not to be disappointed in this expectation, 
and if loss of property ensues from its fulfilment to those whose 
accumulations are in the bones and sinews and blood of their 
fellow-men, they will suffer only that which is incident to all 
property held under laws that are liable to be changed at the. 
discretion of the sovereign power ; and they will have no more 
claim to indemnity on the score of justice, than that which may 
be urged in behalf of those who, from a like cause, may suffer 
depreciation or total loss of any other species of property. 

Yet, if it should be made to appear that the abolition of 
slavery would be followed by great loss and general distress in 
that part of the country where the institution is established, the 
principles of the gospel would demand that the other and 
stronger parts should share a burden thus created, and imposed 
by regard to the common good and in obedience to the dictates 
of humanity and religion ; nor can it for a moment be question- 
ed that the people of the free States would cheerfully and with 
large liberality cooperate with their brethren of the slave States 
in remedying the inconveniences and alleviating the pecuniary 
evils which might be the temporary result of emancipation. 

But while avowing this opinion we do not hesitate to declare 
our belief, that, instead of pecuniary loss and other disadvan- 
tages, the abolition of slavery would be followed by an increase 
of wealth, thrift, general intelligence, and comfort, throughout 
the slave States. The path of justice and mercy is not a way 
of darkness, but “like the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” Sterility, want, anarchy and crime 
have never been the consequences, amongst any people, of loy- 
alty to God and supreme devotion to the principles of righteous- 
ness ; on the contrary, fealty to God and respect for the rights 
of his children,—especially of the weak, ignorant, and defence- 
less,—surely bring with them, both by the general laws of the 
world and the special dispensations of heaven, the best bless- 
ings that fall to the lot of man in the social state. 

We do not here go into the question of the relations which 
will subsist between masters and slaves after emancipation 
takes place, but content ourselves with observing, that there is 
wisdom enough in the country to devise, and power enough to 
execute, measures for the equal advantage of both; and that,— 
whether by apprenticeship, by voluntary colonization, or by 
labor for wages, we do not presume to determine the precise 
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mode—in our judgment, the slaves, when set free, will be less 
burdensome, and a cause of less perplexity and trouble to the 
white inhabitants of the slave-holding States, than they are, 
while, as at present, in a condition of bondage. It is not, how- 
ever, on any economical grounds that we urge emancipation. 
We cannot fail to take a higher and broader view of the sub- 
ject. We rest our demand on the inviolable laws of Justice, 
on the eternal principles of Humanity, on the irreversible dic- 
tates of Religion in the soul, and on the Revelation by Jesus 
Christ of the perfect will of God. 


In conclusion of this Report, it only remains to present some 
of those motives and: considerations which should induce all 
the citizens of this country to seek the extinction of slavery 
within its borders. 

These considerations must have suggested themselves, indeed, 
at every stage of the preceding discussion. It is impossible to 
sketch the real features of the slave-system, without perceiving 
the impregnable strength of the argument against it. Slavery is 
its own impeachment; its own condemnation. As the legal idea 
of the system is to make man property, so its inevitable result— 
however its inherent wrongs may be mitigated by the compassion 
of individual masters—is to crush whatever is noblest in human- 
ity beneath the weight of its chain. Mind must be fettered, as 
well as the limbs ; for the first real waking of intellect will be ~ 
the signal of insurrection. And if affection, conscience, the 
soul itself still live in the breast of the bondman, it is because 
the hand of man cannot extinguish the flame which God en- 
kindled, and not because there is any mercy in the nature of 
slavery. It is acruel taunt to speak of the provision for the 
physical comfort of the slave, which may be made—even 
though he never knew hunger or nakedness, and never bled 
beneath the lash—as a real mitigation of this towering wrong. 
It is a worse cruelty to speak of his apparent happiness as any 
alleviation, when humanity must be torn out of his being to 
make him happy amidst his bonds ;—nay, not happy—for we 
will not profanely use a word which is sometimes applied to 
thoughts of divine joy—but to make him wear the sad show 
of happiness. No argument, no appeal, can add one particle of 
force to this simple statement, could it be fully made. Every 
human heart would know by intuition, unless every manly 
feeling had perished, that the instincts of humanity and the 
spirit of Christ alike condemned it. As well might we attempt 
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to prove that the condition ofthe lost soul—once opened in the 
depths of its woe—was not the bliss of heaven. The real 
office of any appeal upon such a theme can only be to bring 
the public mind and heart into a condition to see the simple 
truth,—to take the film from our eyes, so that the light which 
is shining all around us may stream into our souls,—to present 
the question itself, separated from all evasions, stripped of, all 
disguises, before the bar of conscience. 

We present no motives, no considerations, therefore, as the 
basis of our appeal, except those which belong to the domain 
of conscience. We should be false to our Master, if we did 
not place high above all other thoughts, those everlasting truths 
of God, by which individuals and nations must be judged. 
However men may regard such reasoning, we can recognize no 
other standard.’ The disastrous effects of slavery upon a na- 
tion’s true prosperity, the curse that it brings upon labor, the 
idleness and improvidence that it engenders—which prove it 
to be equally a mistake and a crime—we do not present in any 
prominence. ‘These results—which, considered entirely apart 
from its sad effects upon character, the reeking sensualities it 
produces—blight the territories long defiled by its presence, as 
the drought withers every green thing in nature ;—these results 
are impertinent in this higher discussion. We admire that Prov- 
idence which always unites true prosperity with obedience to 
God’s everlasting law. We look with shuddering awe upon 
the sure connection between sin and suffering; sometimes 
making the physical frame the slave of the intoxicating cup, 

for instance, the minister of a torture that is a fit image of hell; 
’ giving, in some such example, an illustration of a law that 
runs through the whole universe of life. But the bright result 
in the one case, or the woe in the other, must not come into 
the scale, when we weigh the eternal obligation of Christian 
truth. Even if it could be true, under the government of God, 
that slavery might secure the blessings which come as a crowd 
of attending angels around the steps of freedom, and liberty 
produced the blight of slavery, we should regard it like the 
temptation of the crown of the whole earth to Jesus—a thought 
to be instantly rejected with unspeakable aversion, in this sol- 
emn estimate of right. ; 

We notice two or three particulars in harmony with this 
general position. It is imperatively demanded of the citizens 
of this country, to seek the extinction of slavery within its 
borders, with untiring earnestness, if they would preserve the 
very ideas which have made this nation what it is, as a living 
influence in its heart. Men do not often realize the greatness 
of the calamity, when they partially lose the ideas which have 
been their inspiration. No loss is so great as the loss of faith 
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in eternal principles. The life of genius sinks into weakness, 
if not wild passion ; the martyr loses his soul of sacrifice; the 
disciple faints in his devotion, and turns away from his God, 
when faith grows dim. ‘To lose the influence of these great 
ideas, is like tearing the sun from his sphere. And the gloom 
which would then cover the world, would only be an image of 
this darkness and desolation in the soul. All the great things 
in the world have been the result of faith in those grand 
thoughts of freedom, of holiness, of right, that have inspired 
their votaries. And where these are not, the whole mind is 
stricken with idiocy and palsy. When these are gone, the 
abomination of desolation already stands in the holy place 
wherein thoughts and deeds have their birth, and the far-seeing 
mind then can only wait, with tears, the coming of that de- 
struction which shall not leave one stone upon another in the 
temple which was loved and reverenced. 

And this inspiring faith can only be preserved by constant 
watchfulness: it cannot live in the presence, the atmosphere 
of sin,—when silent over the enormity. Wherever slavery 
exists, there must be ceaseless war against its wrongs, or the 
sentiment of liberty will gradually die. This is the conclusion 
of reason and the teaching of experience. Our national his- 
tory proves it. Liberty has doubtless been faithfully hallowed 
in the reverence of multitudes. F'ree principles will vindicate 
themselves, sooner or later, among this people. Yet the proofs 
are painfully clear, that something of that faith in the idea of 
liberty which made the Fathers great, has ceased to exist in 
these later generations. In the days when the constitution was . 
formed, slavery was permitted to exist, for a little period, that 
it might prepare itself to die. Whoever studies the sentiment 
of that day, will see that men no more intended the perpetua- 
tion of human slavery in this republic, than again to place the 
yoke which they had broken upon their own necks. Mark the 
contrast. One of the first acts of national legislation then, 
was to prohibit slavery in all that territory which had not been 
formed into States. In a later time, we admit States that pro- 
hibit the abolition of slavery forever. Then, all the territories 
which belonged to the country were declared to be free. Ina 
later age, we receive new regions, far wider than mighty em- 
pires, in which we sanction human bondage, or do what differs 
only in form from its direct establishment. 'Then, slavery, as 
upon its bended knees, pleaded for a brief delay in the execu- 
tion of the sentence of death which seemed to be issued against 
it in the fundamental principles of the republic, and the living 
spirit of the nation. Ina later generation, slavery has some- 
“times assumed the dominion, so that liberty herself has been 
dumb in its presence. We have nothing to do with parties, in 
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such statements as these. We only present the simple facts. 
Is it onty a dream, then, to suppose that the very ideas which 
made us a people might be slowly consumed out of the nation’s 
heart by this canker of slavery? Is it a vain thought of alarm 
that we are uttering, or is it a solemn warning of one law 
which is over men and nations—whose proofs are in all ages, 
and in our own history, too, when we ask for a renewed and 
perpetual faithfulness to the principle of freedom,—a faithful- 
ness that admits no compromise with slavery,—if we would 
preserve ourselves or this people from a deep degeneracy. 
Another consideration is directly suggested here, why the 
citizens of this nation should seek the extinction of slavery. 
A merely silent acquiescence in its claims to exist,—much 
more their recognition,—in one word, any thing less than an 
untiring Christian opposition, deadens the moral sense, and 
tends to abrogate the law of right and justice in the heart of 
the whole people. Scarcely any word is so popular as com- 
promise, even in the heart of Christendom. And there is one 
sphere of action, in which it may have a rightful sway, where 
all must give it homage. In the clashings of outward inter- 
ests, in most of the strifes of individuals and nations, it is but 
another name for the sweet spirit of peace,—alike Christian in 
its nature and in its manifestations. But when we enter the 
domain of moral truth, it should be a banished word ; shunned 
there as much as it is welcomed everywhere beside. Conscience 
never compromises, except when it sins. Jesus, amidst all his 
gentleness, never looks with his full approval, while one thing 
is lacking. It is a spiritual law, that an individual soul can 
never retain one admitted wrong, without serious injury to 
the whole moral nature. So it is with a state. No moral 
influence can be more disastrous than the incorporation of a 
great injustice in the institution of a nation; so that men, by 
their allegiance to government, seem to be constrained to de- 
fend the sin,—and obedience to the law of man requires diso- 
bedience to the law of God,—and acts of simple righteousness 
become acts of treason. A state which throws the sanction of 
law over injustice, so far as that wrong is concerned, diffuses 
a universal contagion which is more fearful, we might better 
say, perhaps, more to be feared than the pestilence. We state 
a point that many may scarcely regard; but in that deadness 
to all living sensibility may be found one great proof of its 
truth. We could scarcely present the special illustrations of 
the evil which we deplore, without seeming to enter into par- 
tisan discussions. Yet crowds of illustrations must occur to all 
who have carefully observed the history, the legislation, the 
political movements of the nation. Who can estimate the 
number of those whose sense of justice, and whose allegiance 
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to truth have been corrupted by the compromise of pure princi- 
ples, of the law of God, before the claims of the slave-system ? 
At times, public righteousness almost seems as a moral impos- 
sibility, while this mighty temptation to integrity remains. 
There is no safeguard for the purity of the moral sense of this 
people, except in a perpetual labor for the overthrow of this 
great institution of human bondage. We must vindicate the 
truth, that considerations of right are higher than those of expe- 
diency in the government of states, as well as in the life of 
single souls,—that where justice is brought into question, com- 
promise must only be injustice, under another and a tempting 
name. 

These are considerations which apply to men in all sections 
of the country, to a greater or less degree. Were we to attempt 
to show the sad results of slavery upon the moral condition of 
those who are owners of slaves, or who live in its immediate 
presence, the. materials for the argument are most abundant. 
Some men may live in a land of slavery, and yet be free from 
its corruptions, as some may live amidst contagion and pesti- 
lence, unharmed. But we know the natural results of such 
exposures of body and of soul. If there is any meaning in the 
quick beating of the pulse at the name of liberty—any reason 
in the enthusiasm and sacrifice of her hosts of martyrs—if the 
creative idea of this people, the fundamental thought of its 
government was not a splendid cheat,—then slavery is a condi- 
tion involving degradations and wrongs, which should make 
men welcome death as a blessed angel of deliverance, in com- 
parison with its woe. We know enough of the thraldom of 
the soul in the breast of the slave—of the laceration of his 
purest affections, which must be where slavery is. We know 
enough of the cruelties and loathsome licentiousness which 
will be among many of the masters. We know what a system 
must be that which tempts men to raise human beings—their 
own flesh and blood—for the slave-market ;—and which can 
extinguish the love of their own children, until they will sell 
them like cattle. We know’ what a system must be, which 

renders it more dangerous to spread the Bible among these be- 
' nighted three millions of our brothers and our sisters, than for 
the missionary to go into the thick night of heathenism with 
the light of life. 

We forbear from this whole topic, and from farther special 
suggestions. We base our whole appeal,.we repeat, upon the 
instant protest of humanity itself against the idea of slavery, 
and the eternal opposition between it and the law of Christ. 
The first, every man feels; and the last, however some may 
qualify their words, we believe that every Christian knows. 
This want of perception of the absolutely unchristian nature of 
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the institution of Slavery is a terrible fiction, which results 
from perpetual compromisings of simple truth. Men begin by 
questioning if religion demands an immediate abolition of hu- 
man bondage, and then the passage is easy to its toleration, to 
silence over its wrongs, to admission of its right to live beneath 
Christian institutions—perhaps to its positive defence. 

The call of humanity and of Christ our Lord is the great, 
imperative constperation, the grand, all-powerful movive for 
action. Shall it not be heard? It belongs to no section—to 
no party. It cannot recognize geographical lines. Humanity 
lives everywhere. Christ’s truth is the law for all souls and 
all climes. 

Shall not the call be obeyed? Rather, we ask, who will 
presume to neglect or disobey it? We do not insist upon 
special methods of action. We only insist that the protest be 
decided and clear—in the name of humanity ; in the infinitely 
greater name of Almighty God. Let the action he Christian in 
its gentleness, but Christian also in its fidelity. Shall the citi- 
zens of a nation whose foundation was laid upon the doctrine 
of Human Rights, practically sanction the idea which a dis- 
tinguished statesman has advanced with a daring consistency, 
“that the great thought of the Declaration of Independence is 
a fiction ;”’ or shall we vindicate that Christian doctrine by a 
consistent obedience? Shall this land be the last asylum of 
slavery when driven from other nations, Christian and un- 
christian, with execrations, or shall it be truly free? Shall we 
cling to the sin amidst the increasing light of ages, or trample 
it beneath our feet in the love of liberty, and of man? 

Will such a call prevail? As God liveth, it cannot fail. 
The world is filled with signs of hope. The idea of human 
rights shakes every throne. Freedom is becoming the omnipo- 
tent word. The shouts of the emancipated are heard from the 
isles of the sea, and across the ocean. The sacred contest for 
freedom is begun in our own land. There can be no defeat, 
except through unfaithfulness. It does not become the disci- 
ples of the Christian faith to question the supreme power of 
simple truth, when the whole history of their religion attests it 
—when its grand purpose is to pour the Spirit of the Lord into 
the souls of all his followers, as the life of the vine flows into 
all its branches. 


In the spirit of Freedom, then, which animated our Fathers, 
and in the name and for the glory of Christ, “who died that 
‘we might live,”—it well becomes the Convention of the Con- 
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gregational Ministers of this ancient Commonwealth, solemnly 
to declare to the world their deep conviction of THE INJUSTICE 
AND INHUMANITY Of the system of Slavery, and of its absolute 
repugnance tO ALL THE PRINCIPLES or THE Worpd or Gop: 
and to implore those who are implicated in it—by their fear 
of God and their love of man—to break their own bonds, by 
using their best exertions to give liberty to all captives. And 
may ‘the Father of lights” and “of mercies” hasten the day, 
when, “in the fullness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ,” 
the choral anthem of our land and of the whole world may be, 
with joy and gratitude unspeakable,-—“ Wuere Tur Spirit or 
THE Lorp 1s, THERE 1s Liserty!” 


CHARLES LOWELL. . 
‘CALVIN HITCHCOCK. 

eR. - RICHARD S. STORRS. 

---\ JAMES W. THOMPSON, 

SAMUEL M. WORCESTER. _ 
GEORGE. W. BRIGGS.. 
ALONZO HILL. » 
SAMUEL K. LOTHROP. 


APPENDIX. 


An extract from the “ Madison Papers,” relative to the right of 
suffrage, will illustrate the spirit of the Convention of 1787. 


Mr. King wished to know what influence the vote just passed was 
meant to have on the succeeding part of the Report, éoncerning the 
admission of slaves into the rule of representation. He could not 
reconcile his mind to the Article, if it was to prevent objections to the 
latter part. The admission of slaves was a most grating circumstance 
to his mind, and he believed would be so to a great part of the people 
of America. He had not made a strenuous opposition to it hereto- 
fore, because he had hoped that this concession would have produced 
a readiness, which had not been manifested, to strengthen the General 
Government, and to mark a full confidence in it. The Report under 
consideration had, by the tenor of it, put an end to all those hopes. 
In two great points the hands of the Legislature were absolutely tied. 
The importation of slaves could not be prohibited. Exports could not 
be taxed. Is this reasonable? What are the great objects of the 
general system? First, defence against foreign invasion; secondly, 
against internal sedition. Shall all the States, then, be bound to de- 
fend each, and shall each be at liberty to introduce a weakness which 
will render defence more difficult? Shall one part of the United 
States be bound to defend another part, and that other part be at lib- 
erty, not only to increase its own danger, but to withhold the compen- 
sation for the burden? If slaves are to be imported, shall not the 
exports produced by their labor supply a revenue the better to enable 
the General Government to defend their masters? There was so much 
imequality and unreasonableness in all this, that the people of the 
Northern States could never be reconciled to it. No candid man 
could undertake to justify it tothem. He had hoped that some accom- 
modation would have taken place on this subject ; that at least a time 
would have been limited for the importation of slaves. He never could 
agree to let them be imported without limitation, and then be repre- 
sented in the National Legislature. Indeed, he could so little per- 
suade himself of the rectitude of such a practice, that he was not 
sure he could. assent to it under any circumstances. At all events, 
either slaves should not be represented, or exports should be taxable. 

Mr. Sherman regarded the slave trade as iniquitous ; but the point 
of representation having been settled after much difficulty and deliber- 
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ation, he did not think himself bound to make opposition ; especially 
as the present Article, as amended, did not preclude any arrangement 
whatever on that point, in another place of the Report. 

Mr. Madison objected to one for every forty thousand inhabitants as 
a perpetual rule. The future increase of population, if the Union 
should be permanent, will render the number of Representatives 
excessive, ; 

Mr. Gorham. It is not to be supposed that the Government will 
last so long as to produce this effect: Can it be supposed that this 
vast country, including the western territory, will, one hundred and 
fifty years hence, remain one nation ? 

Mr. Ellsworth. If the Government should continue so long, alter- 
ations may be made in the Constitution in the manner proposed ina 
subsequent article. 

Mr. Sherman and Mr. Madison moved to insert the words, ‘“ not 
exceeding,” before the words, ‘‘one for every forty thousand ;” which 
was agreed to, rem. con, 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to insert ‘free’ before the word 
‘**imhabitants.” Much, he said, would depend on this point. -He 
never would concur in upholding domestic slavery. It was a nefarious 
institution... It was the curse of Heaven on the States where it pre- 
vailed. Compare: the free regions of the Middle States, where a rich 
and noble cultivation marks the prosperity and happiness of the peo- 
ple, with the misery and poverty which overspread the barren wastes 
of Virginia, Maryland, and the other States having slaves, Travel 
through the whole continent, and you behold the prospect continually 
varying with the appearance and disappearance of slavery. The mo- 
ment you leave the Eastern States, and enter New York, the effects of 
the institution become visible. Passing through the Jerseys and en- 
tering Pennsylvania, every criterion of superior improvement witnesses 
the change. Proceed southwardly, and every step you take, through 
the great regions of slaves, presents a desert increasing with the in- 
creasing proportion of these wretched beings. Upon what principle is 
it that the slaves shall be computed in the representation? Are they 
men? Then make them citizens, and let them vote. Are they 
property? Why, then, is no other property included? The houses 
in this city (Philadelphia) are worth more than all the wretched slaves 
who cover the rice swamps of South Carolina. The admission of 
slaves into the representation, when fairly explained, comes to this, 
that the inhabitant of Georgia and South Carolina who goes to the 
coast of Africa, and, in defiance of the most sacred laws of humanity, 
tears away his fellow creaiures from their dearest connections, and 
damns them to the most cruel bondage, shall have more votes in a 
government instituted for the protection of the rights of mankind, 
than the citizen of Pennsylvania or New Jersey, who views with a 
laudable horror so nefarious a practice. He would add, that domestic 
slavery is the most prominent feature in the aristocratic countenance 
of the proposed Constitution. The vassalage of the poor has ever 
been the favorite offspring of aristocracy. And what is the proposed 
compensation to the Northern States, for a sacrifice of every principle 
of right, of every impulse of humanity? They are to bind themselves 
to march their militia for the defence of the Southern States, for their 
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defence against those very slaves of whom they complain. They 
must supply vessels and seamen, in case of foreign attack. The Leg-. 
islature will have indefinite power to tax them by excises, and duties 
on imports; both of which will fall heavier on them than on the South- 
ern inhabitants; for the bohea tea used by a Northern freeman will 
pay more tax than the whole consumption of the miserable slave, 
which consists of nothing more than his physical subsistence and the 
rag that covers his nakedness. On the other side, the Southern States 
are not to be restrained from importing fresh supplies of wretched 
Africans, at once to increase the danger of attack, and the difficulty 
of defence; nay, they are to be encouraged to it, by an assurance of 
having their votes in the National Government increased in_propor- 
tion ; and are, at the same time, to have their exports and their slaves 
exempt from all contributions for the public service. Let it not be 
said, that direct taxation is to be proportioned to representation. It is 
idle to suppose that the General Government can stretch its hand 
directly into the pockets of the people, scattered over so vast a country. 
They can only do it through the medium of exports, imports and ex- 
cises. For what, then, are all the sacrifices to be madé? He would 
sooner submit himself to a tax for paying for all the negroes in the 
United States, than saddle posterity with such a Constitution. 

Mr. Dayton seconded the motion. He did it, he said, that his sen- 
timents on the subject might appear, whatever might be the fate of the 
amendment. i 

Mr. Sherman did not regard the admission of the negroes into the 
ratio of representation, as liable to such insuperable objections. It 
was the freemen of the Southern States who were, in fact, to be rep- 
resented according to the taxes paid by them, and the negroes are only 
included in the estimate of the taxes. This was his idea of the 
matter. 

Mr. Pinckney considered the fisheries, and the Western frontier, as 
more burthensome to the United States than the slaves. He thought 
this could be demonstrated, if the occasion were a proper one. 

Mr. Wilson thought the motion premature. An agreement to the 
clause would be no bar to the object of it. 

On the question, on the motion to insert “free” before ‘“ inhabi- 
tants,”—New Jersey, aye—1; New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, no—10.—Madison Papers, pp. 1261-66. 
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REMARKS. 


In the Biblical Repertory for October, 1850, has been published a 
Review of the last Convention Sermon delivered before the Congre- 
gational Ministers of Massachusetts. Some admirers of this Review 
have published the remark, that no one can mistake “the hand” 
that is in it, and have fitly characterized its author as “one of the 
most accomplished Reviewers in the country.” As it is said to have 
emanated from a well-known theological instructor; as it suggests 
some grave questions of rhetoric; and as it illustrates various evils 
incident to anonymous criticism, it seems entitled to a dispassionate 
regard. There is no need, however, of canvassing all the principles, 
right and wrong, which are advanced in the Review, nor of com- 
menting on all the wrong impressions which it makes, with regard to 
the sermon. We shall content ourselves with noticing a few, as spe- 
cimens of the many mis-statements into which the critic has inad- 
vertently lapsed. 

It is a familiar fact, and one of great practical importance, that 
there are two generic modes of representing the same system of re- 
ligious truth; the one mode suited to the scientific treatise, the other 
to the popular discourse, hymn book, liturgy. They differ not in 
language alone, but in several, and especially the following particu- 
lars: first, in the images and illustrations with which the same truth 
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is connected; Reinhard’s Dogmatic System, for instance, not admit- 
ting the fervid imagery which glows in his eloquent discourses; sec- 
ondly, in the proportions which the same truths bear to each other: 
Van Mastricht’s scientific treatise, for example, giving less prominence 
to some, and more to other doctrines, than would be given to them 
in the earnest sermons of Krummacher ; thirdly, in the arrangement 
of the same truths; Turretin’s arrangement not being adapted to the 
ever varying wants of men, women, and children; fourthly, in the 
mode of commending the same truth to popular favor ; a treatise of 
Ralph Cudworth, depending on nice distinctions and scholastic proofs, 
but a practical sermon of John Bunyan, depending on a bold out- 
line and the selection of a few prominent features which win the 
heart at once; fifthly, in the words, and collocations of words used for 
expressing the same class of ideas; the truths in Ridgeley’s Body of 
Divinity not being clothed in the language proper for an impassioned 
exhortation, or for popular psalmody. The design of the sermon 
under review is, to develop some practical lessons suggested by this 
plain distinction between these two modes of exhibiting one and the 
same doctrine. 

One of these lessons is, the necessity of the preacher’s enlivening 
a single abstract doctrine by concrete exhibitions of it; as, for ex- 
ample, the doctrine of eternal punishment, or of the general judg- 
ment, or of the resurrection, by images of the fire, darkness, worm, 
gnashing teeth, throne, open books, palm branch, white robe, ete. ete. 
Another of these lessons is, the importance of inferring certain great 
doctrines from their congeniality with constitutional or pious feeling, 
and of ennobling the manifestation of this feeling by the clear state- 
ment of those doctrines.2 The expressions of feeling are premises 
from which the intellect must deduce important corollaries; while it 
must not foree upon these expressions the meaning which might be 
derived from a rigid analysis of them, but, making allowance for 
their unguarded terms, must penetrate into their substantial import. 
So far from its being a design of the sermon to deny that “truth is 
in order to holiness,” as a reader of the Review would infer, a de- 
sign of the sermon is rather to show that “every doctrine which 
[the intellect discovers in the Bible or in nature] is in reality practi- 
cal, calling forth some emotion, and this emotion animating the sensi- 
tive nature which is not diseased, deepening its love of knowledge, 


‘1 Bib. Sac. pp. 540-542. Throughout this article reference is made to the 
edition of the sermon in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1850. 
* Bib. Sac. pp, 542-546. 
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elevating and widening the religious system which is to satisfy it. 
Every new article of the good man’s belief elicits love or hatred, and 
this love or hatred so modifies the train and phasis of his meditations 
as to augment and improve the volume of his heart’s theology.”? 

Instead of its being a tendency of the sermon to discountenance 
logical studies, one object of it is to show that “we lose our civili- 
zation so far forth as we depreciate a philosophy truly so called ;” 
and “our faith becomes a wild or weak sentimentalism, if we des- 
pise logic,” p. 543. Instead of the sermon’s being adapted, as the 
Review implies, p. 660, to represent ‘diversities of doctrinal propo- 
sitions as matters of small moment, and make light of all differences 
which do not affect the fundamentals of the Gospel,’ it reiterates the 
idea in various forms, that the “metaphysical refinements of creeds 
are useful,” that “our spiritual oneness, completeness, progress, re- 
quire” us to “define, distinguish, infer, arrange our inferences in a. 
system,” and that although “there is an identity in the essence of 
many systems which are run in scientific or aesthetic moulds unlike 
each other,” yet even some of these unessential differences are more 
important, others less so, than they seem. Hence is inferred the 
duty “to argue more for the broad central principles, and to wrangle 
less for the side, the party aspects of truth,” and to guard against 
what Dr. Hodge calls “a denunciatory or censorious spirit,” which 
“blinds the mind to moral distinctions, and prevents the discernment 
between matters unessential and those vitally important.”? 

Many pious men are distressed by the apparent contradictions in 
our best religious literature, and for their sake another practical les- 
son developed in the discourse is, the importance of exhibiting the 
mutual consistency between all the expressions of right feeling. ‘The 
discrepancies so often lamented are not fundamental but superficial, 
and are easily harmonized by exposing the one self-consistent princi- 
ple which lies at their basis.? The assertions, for example, that God 
repents of having made our race and that he never repents, although 
contradictory in themselves, are not so in their fit connections; for 
they refer not to the same specific truth, but to different truths, both 
of which, however, may be reduced to the same ultimate principle, 


1 Bib. Sac. p. 543. 

2 See Hodge on Rom. 14: 1-23, also Bib. Sac. pp. 543, 559-561. It may be 
stated here, once for all, that whenever quotations are made in this article from 
the Review, or from the sermon, the writer has introduced his own italics, for the 
purpose of making this article the more definite. 

8 Bib. Sac. pp. 546—550. 
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that the changeless God is disposed to punish sin. So the assertions 
God is a rock and God is a Spirit, are contradictory if interpreted as 
divines often interpret language, by its letter, but they are not con- 
tradictory if interpreted as divines ought to interpret language, by its 
intent; for they relate not to the same specific idea, but to different 
ideas, both of which, however, may be reduced to the same ultimate 
principle, that the immaterial Divinity is a strong and sure support 
of his people. 

Numerous and serious errors arise from understanding figurative 
expressions as if they were literal, and from transferring prosaic, 
vapid formulas, into sacred songs, fervent prayers, pathetic appeals. 
For this cause another practical lesson developed in the sermon is, 
the importance of keeping in their appropriate sphere the two modes 
of expressing truth, and the importance of appreciating the evil which 
results from unduly intermingling them.’ Much of this evil finds its 
way into the religious character of men. Every controversial essay 
exposes it. Every day we see that the careless intermixture of the 
two forms of truth “ confuses the soul,” raises feuds in the “ church,” 
encourages “logomachy,” “makes men uneasy with themselves and 
therefore acrimonious against each other,” causes them to “sink their 
controversy into a contention and their dispute into a quarrel,” etc. 
Often “the massive speculations of the metaphysician sink down into 
his expressions of feeling and make him appear cold hearted, while 
the enthusiasm of the impulsive divine ascends and effervesces into 
his reasonings, and causes him both to appear and to be, what our 
Saxon idiom so reprovingly styles him, hot-headed.” Sermon, p. 553. 
We have no right to press our dogmas so far as to check the natural 
tendency of men to use language which, if interpreted according to 
the letter, is not correct. We must allow them to say that the sun 
rises and the fire is hot. An eminent and excellent divine once com- 
menced an epistle to a friend with the exhortation not to pray for 
power to do right, because all men have this power but are merely 
disinclined to use it; and he closed the letter with an affectionate pe- 
tition that his friend might be enabled to discharge his duty in this 
respect. ‘The feelings will express themselves in words which the 
intellect left to itself would never have devised. We must do justice 
to these feelings. Let them have free play. This, however, is no 
excuse for inferring from the language of emotion, that the idea de- 
noted by the literal interpretation of that language is the truth. If 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 550—558, 
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so, the Romanists have gained their controversy and Galileo was 
rightly proscribed. We must not build a fortress of polemic theology 
on a mere flower of rhetoric; if so, we do not consolidate the fortress, 
and we crush the juices out of the flower. How much of theological 
mysticism has resulted from regarding the stanza of Cowley, that 
with God 


“Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal now does always last,” 


as if it were a scientific formula, not less exact than poetical? How 
much of ethical error has arisen from interpreting the fervid exhor- 
tation, that impenitent sinners should pray for grace to put forth their 
first holy choice, as if this exhortation were designed to imply that 
they may pray without holiness for aid in performing their first right 
act. Rigidly explained, the phrase must have this meaning, but was 
it intended for a logical or a popular phrase? And is it not often 
understood, in the sense which 7s not indeed, but which nevertheless 
ought always to be designed, as a stimulus to immediate repentance, 
a stimulus applied so vehemently that the solecism of the words.is 
overlooked. 

Other practical lessons suggested in the discourse are, the impor- 
tance of making our sermons less dull and stiff, by making them less 
abstract ; the importance of rendering our theological treatises less am- 
biguous by writing them in a style less in need of qualification; the 
importance of a larger charity toward good men, and of a deeper rev- 
erence for the one system of inspired truth which unites in its main- 
tenance so many classes of devotees. 

But the Reviewer. seems not to have noticed the true practical 
aims of the sermon. He was led, perhaps, into his misapprehensions 
of it by its title. This title is distinctly affirmed to have been chosen 
“for want of a better,”} not because it is all that could be wished. 
Let us then state some of the reasons which may justify it. 

First, it is less cumbrous than any other which would be equally 
expressive of the author’s meaning. The title might have been, 
The form of theology suggested by and best suited to the calm pro- 
cesses of the intellect, and the form of theology suggested by and best 
fitted to awaken and then to gratify the right feelings. Or it might 
have been, Theology in the form prompted by the reasoning powers 
and best adapted to speculation, and theology in the form prompted 
by the sensibilities and suited to excite and then satisfy emotion. 


1 Bib. Sac. p. 534. 
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But the title actually selected is, The Theology of the Intellect and 
that of the Feelings. This need not be misunderstood, for it is ex- 
pressly defined as not denoting two kinds of truth essentially unlike, 
but as denoting two dissimilar modes of representing one and the same 
truth. A brief Proposition, when definitely explained, is allowed as 
a convenience to all preachers. 

Secondly, the title was selected as a deferential and a charitable one. 
It was designed to mitigate prejudices, by conceding somewhat to them. 
The representations which are classified under the theology of feeling 
are often sanctioned as “the true theology,” by the men who delight 
most in employing them. What the sermon would characterize as 
images, illustrations and intense expressions, these men call doctrines. 
It is a doctrine, for instance, that the bread is Christ’s body ; that men 
are regenerated in baptism; that the sins of a man are forgiven by 
God if a minister forgive them; that moral inability is not a mere 
desperate unwillingness, but a literal powerlessness; that guilt is as 
literally imputed to the innocent as innocence is imputed to them, 
and that innocence is as literally imputed to the sinful as sin is im- 
puted to them. In like manner the conceptions most obviously de- 
noted by such terms as eternal generation and procession, are often said 
by the men who are most fond of using these terms, to be necessary 
parts of “the correct theology.” In deference to this frequent usage, 
these conceptions may be named “the theology of the heart.” We 
call one system of theology “rational” or “liberal,” simply because 
it is called so by its advocates; much more then may we designate 
by the phrase “ emotive theology,” those representations which are 
so tenaciously defended by multitudes as the truth fitted both for the 
feeling and the judgment. It appears less invidious to designate 
them by some such phrase, than to stigmatize them as merely figu- 
rative or poetical modes of statement. The sermon repeatedly 
declares, that there is a depth of significancy in some of these repre- 
sentations, which cannot be adequately expressed by the words 
figurative, imaginative and poetical, for these words have often an 
import too superficial; that the language of the emotions, even when 
dis-sonant from the accurate statements of truth, has yet a meaning 
which is perfectly correct, but is “more profound than can be pressed 
home upon the heart by any exact definitions.” It affirms, that even 
when Dr. Jonathan Edwards, and Andrew Fuller, and Dr. Day call 
our “moral inability” a figurative term, they use the word figurative 
in a sense which needs to be explained, or it will be misunderstood? 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 537, 538, 549, 567. Sce also note B. to the second pamphlet 
edition of the sermon. 
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Therefore, one design of the discourse is to show the dignity and 
importance of those subjective conceptions which, although not con- 
formed to the literal verity, are yet, like all vivid conceptions, attended 
with a momentary belief in their conformity to it, and which enliven 
our more accurate ideas of it, and which, being supposed by many to 
be logically correct, may be honored with a more respectful name 
than mere fancies or metaphorical representations.+ 

A third reason for the title is, that it is conformed to the analogy of 
language. As a substance, though distinguishable, is yet inseparable 
from its form, the name of the substance is often applied to the form. 
We speak of a syllogistic and of a popular argument, when we mean 
merely two different ways of expressing the very same argument. 
We speak of the language of eloquence and of logic, of the imagi- 
nation and the passions, when we refer to the same identical language 
in different arrangements. We allude to the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament and the Jehovah of the New, without implying that there 
are two different Gods, but implying only that there are two different 
manifestations of God. The Sabellians, in order to avoid Tritheism, 
speak of God the Father, and God the Son, and God the Spirit, as 
one God in three modes of development; but, according to the Re- 
viewer's way of interpreting the title of this sermon, the Sabellians 
may be fairly charged with being Tritheists, and believing in three 
different Supreme Beings. ‘Diverse names are often applied to dis- 
similar forms or states of the same essence; as to one material sub- 
stance when it is exhibited in dissimilar shapes ; to the soul itself in 
different modes of its activity. ‘The same ideas and even words, as 
they are presented in differing combinations, are denominated elo- 
quence, poetry, or prose. Men distinguish between a doctrinal and 
a practical sermon, a didactic and a controversial theology, between 
the theology of one master and that of another,’ between the theology 
of Paul and that of John, when they fully admit and intend only to 
declare by these phrases, that exactly the same truths are presented 
in diverse styles for different ends. Why then may we not distin- 
guish between an intellectual and an emotive theology, when we ex- 
pressly affirm that each differs from the other in form rather than in 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 540, 549. 

2 Prof. 'Tholuck has said that the theology of Pres. Edwards and the theology 
of Hegel, on the subject of the will, are the same; of course he could not mean 
the same in form. Dr. Channing has said that the theology of Dr. Hopkins and 
the theology of Fenelon, on the subject of disinterested benevolence, are the same ; 
of course he could not mean the same in style and contour. 
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essence? If we may speak of a belief or conviction of the head as 
distinct from a belief or conviction of, i. e. prompted by the heart, 
when we mean essentially one and the same mental belief or con- 
vietion, why may we not speak of a theology of the head as distinct 
from a theology of, i. e. prompted by the heart, when we mean the 
same theology in essence? This appellation is by no means unusual, 
even in familiar converse. And for the Biblical Repertory to distort 
the title of the sermon into an affirmation of “two theologies” (a 
phrase never used in the discourse) substantially opposite to each 
other, is as marked a violation of the rules of speech, as it would be 
to represent the eloquence of the outward manner, of the reasoning 
process, of the passionate address, of the direct exhortation, as four 
radically different “eloquences.” But this remark anticipates one 
class of the misapprehensions developed in the Review. 

1. The Repertory mis-states the very object of the discourse. It 
describes the sermon as advocating not two different forms but two 
essentially antagonistic “kinds of theology,” two opposing sets of 
“doctrine,” both equally correct. It recognizes no difference between 
an image or symbol, and a truth. As many of its reasonings are di- 
rected against the wrong subject, they spend themselves like arrows 
aimed at the wrong target. It is needless to refute them, after they 
have been shown to result from a misunderstanding of the theme. 

The Review mis-states the object of the discourse, first, by omitting 
the formal definition of its title. In introducing the subject, after 
having stated that “when preachers aim to rouse the sympathies of a 
populace, they often give a brighter coloring or a bolder prominence 
to some lineaments of a doctrine than can be given to them in a well 
compacted science,” the discourse proceeds, “There are two forms of 
theology of which the two passages in my text are selected as indi- 
vidual specimens, the one declaring that God never repents, the other 
that he does repent. For want of a better name these two forms may 
be termed the theology of the intellect and the theology of feeling. 
Sometimes, indeed, both the mind and the heart are suited by the 
same modes of thought, but often they require dissimilar methods.” 
And immediately afterwards, lest this should be misunderstood, the 
subject is thus reiinnounced: “ What then are some of the differences 
between these two kinds of REPRESENTATION?” Now, against the 
canons of fair criticism, the entire paragraphs containing this formal 
definition are omitted by the Reviewer. The true intent of the dis- 
course is thus in a degree hidden from his readers. This definition 
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given in form at the outset, adds an emphasis to many subsequent 
phrases which our critic has either kept entirely out of view, or the 
meaning of which he has in some degree concealed by his one capital 
omission. No reader of the sermon needs to doubt, that the theology. 
of feeling is “ the form of belief which is suggested by and adapted to 
the wants of the well trained heart ;”* contains the ‘literal truth pre» 
sented in appropriate mages ;’ allows ‘discordant representations of 
the one self-consistent principle ;’ sanctions “an interchange of styles 
all unfolding the same ¢dea ;” includes “forms of language which 
cireumscribe a substance of doctrine, a substance which fashioned as it 
may be, the intellect grasps and holds fast; a substance which arrests 
the more attention and prolongs the deeper interest by the figures 
which bound it.” With the preceding definition the whole tenor of 
the discourse shows its object to be, the delineation of “our mode of 
shaping and coloring the doctrines of theology,” and these doctrines 
are “those cardinal truths which the Bible has lifted up and turned 
over in so many different lights as to make them [the truths] the 
more conspicuous by their very alternations of figure and hue.”? Ac- 
cordingly, the discourse delineates the one doctrine of Future Pun- 
ishment and the “symbols” by which it is illustrated; the one doc- 
trine of the Resurrection, and the “pictures” by which it is enliven- 
ed; the one doctrine of the General Judgment and the poetical con- 
ceptions which vivify it; the one doctrine of Regeneration “revealed 
in dissimilar forms ;’ the one doctrine of man’s unwillingness to re- 
pent, expressed in ‘phrases which disagree with each other ;” all 
these “symbols,” “ pictures,” “poetical conceptions” and illustrative 
images not being distinct doctrines but only distinct modes of repre- 
senting the same doctrine, not belonging to theology as used for 
speculation but belonging to theology as employed for impression. 
Throughout the sermon the distinction is between the “ intellectual 
statements of doctrine,” and the more “ impressive representations of i,” 
i. e. of the same doctrine; and it is declared in apology for even the 
anthropopathical style, that “into more susceptible natures than ours 
the Literal verities of God will penetrate far deeper than even when 
shaped in their most pungent forms, they [i. e. the literal verities ] will 
penetrate into our obdurate hearts.” But notwithstanding all these va- 
rious and wearisome repetitions of the same idea, the Reviewer makes 
the impression that the sermon really advocates “two conflicting 
theologies,” which are unlike in substance as well as in style; two 


1 Bib. Sac. p. 535. 2 Thid. pp. 555, 560. 
8 Ibid. pp. 540-542, * Ibid. p. 547. 
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antagonistic “doctrines” pertaining to the sinful nature, the atone- 
ment, etc. He has made this impression, partly by omitting the 
author’s essential definition of his theme. Is it not a rule of contro- 
versy, that a writer’s formal definitions shall be formally quoted by 
his antagonist ? Does not the sermon state that its title is selected 
“for want of a better,” and does not this imply that the title may be 
perverted, unless it be defined? Why, then, does the critic fail to 
apprize his readers that the title has been defined, and why does he 
thus make it easy to misrepresent the entire scope of the sermon ? 
We wish to be distinctly understood. The “accomplished Reviewer,” 
of whom his admirers say that no one can mistake “his hand” in 
these criticisms, is by no means accused or suspected by us of dea 
terity in keeping important explanations out of sight; but is merely 
reminded of his inadvertence in not bringing them clearly and promi- 
nently into view; an inadvertence which is none the less hurtful be- 
cause it is accidental. His fault, however, is not one of omission 
merely; for, 

Secondly, he mis-states the very object of the sermon by explain- 
ing the theme in words and with illustrations which the discourse nei- 
ther uses nor justifies, but clearly opposes.1 He has not only eft out 
the phrases which énterpret the Proposition, but has also put in phra- 
ses which misinterpret it. The fact is a curious one, that whenever 
he seems to gainsay the main distinction between the two forms of re- 
ligious truth, he departs from the phraseology of the discourse, and 
substitutes a phraseology of his own. His objections would seem in- 
apposite, if he did not prepare the way for them by defining the object 
of the discourse in words which he himself has introduced, not with the 
design we presume, but with the result of caricaturing that object. 
Thus he repeatedly conveys the idea that the sermon directly author- 
izes such unqualified terms as “ two theologies,” “two kinds of theol- 
ogy,” one of which is conformed to the “logical consciousness,” the 


TTt is singular that not only the Reviewer's literal language does injustice to the 
literal language of the sermon, but his figures of speech do injustice to the figures 
of the sermon. Thus he says, p. 660: “The temple of God which temple is the 
church, is not to be built wp by rubbish,” but the sermon speaks of the “jealousies 
of those good men who build their faith upon Jesus Christ as the chief corner 
stone, and yet are induced by unequal measures of genius and culture to give 
different shapes to structures of the same material ;” and again “the subject mat 
ter of these heterogeneous configurations may often be one and the same, having 


for its nucleus the same cross, with the formative influence of which all is safe.” 
p. 559% 
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other to the “intuitional consciousness,” ! the one “true to the feelings 
and false to the reason, the other “true to the reason and false to the 
feelings ;’ whereas none of these unmodified phrases have been em* 
ployed, and some of them have been designedly rejected as: inaccu- 
rate, by the author of the discourse. But the Reviewer may say 
that the sermon must be considered as advocating two essentially 
different theologies, because it speaks of a theology of the intellect 
and a theology of the heart.. In the same method of reasoning, it 
may be inferred, that because the author of the sermon believes in 
the divine Creator; and in the divine Preserver, and in the divine 
‘Governor, and in the divine Lawgiver, therefore he believes in four 
first persons of the Trinity; and because he believes in the divine 
Redeemer, and in the divine Mediator, and in the divine Judge, and 
in the divine Intercessor, therefore he believes in four second persons of 
the Trinity ; and because he believes in the divine Renewer, and in 
the divine Sanctifier, and in the divine Comforter, and in the divine 
Inspirer of truth, therefore he believes in four third persons of the 
Trinity. The simple. fact is, that our critic, without roiled to 
abuse, has distorted language. . 

Having thus described the sermon as advocating two radically op- 
posite kinds of theology, the Reviewer has (innocently, we presume) 
prepared his readers for a new dualistic invention, and he therefore 
represents the discourse (without specifying wherein) as proceeding 
on the supposition “that the feelings perceive in one way and the in- 


1 Jn unfolding (or rather obscuring) the design of the sermon, the Reviewer 
says (p. 646) of its author, “he proposes the distinction between the theology of 
feeling and that of the intellect. There are two modes of appreliending and 
presenting truth, The one by the logical consciousness (to uso the convenient 
nomenclature of the day) that it may be understood; the other by the intuitional 
consciousness, that it may be felt. These modes do not necessarily agree; they 
may often conflict, so that what is true (7) in the one, may be false (7) in the 
other.” These terms, “logical and intuitional consciousness,” are the well known 
terms of Mr. Morell; and a reader of this Review, who had not read the sermon, 
would infer that the sermon advocated Morell’s philosophy. For the honor of 
this Reviewer, we trust that he did not intend to excite a suspicion at once so 
false and so hurtful; but by using these suspicious terms, which he must have 
known weré not in the sertnon, he has prepared the way, as really as if he had 
designed it, for several of his subsequent charges. 

2 The sermon alludes once to “ different kinds of theology which cannot be 
reconciled with each other,” and alludes to them as contradistinguished from the 
different forms of theology which are the theme of the sermon. {t characterizes 
them as two antagonistic systems of intellectual belief; and specifies, for an ex- 
ample, the theology which inserts and that which omits “the doctrine of justifi- 
eation by faith in the sacrifice of Jesus,” p. 559. 
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tellect in another,” that “the perceptions themselves vary, so that 
what appears true to the feelings, is apprehended as false to the in- 
tellect,’ that there are “different percipient agencies in the soul,” 
two conflicting intelligences in man; the one seeing a thing to be 
true, and the other seeing it to be false, and yet both (each?) seeing 
correctly from its own position and for its own object.” 

Now, we presume that in the history of theological criticism, there 
have been more singular caricatures than this; and accordingly this 
may be endured with patience. Let us then calmly consider the 
foundation of this oft repeated charge, that the sermon represents 
the soul as not “a unit,” but as having “a dualism” in it. The only 
foundation for it is, that the discourse contains a prolonged account of 
the feelings as distinct from, and often as opposed to the reason. But 
what shall we say of those metaphysical systems in which one volume 
is devoted to the intellect, and a separate volume to the sensibilities ? 
What shall we say of the common language of men, in which we 
hear every day that the judgment governs the fancy, or the imagi- 
nation controls the judgment, the passions mislead the conscience, and 
contend with each other; the “old man” and the “new man” strug- 
gle together in the same man, we have “a divided soul,” “a divided 
heart,” are “double minded,” ete. ete.2 Does any one pretend to 
find in this ordinary speech an implication that the soul is dichoto- 
mized and subdichotomized into ten or twenty “conflicting agents ?” 
One might as well make this pretension, as profess to discover an 
implied “ dualism” in the sermon which is thus bisected. What shall 
we say of this very Review, speaking, as it does so often, of an ex- 
pression “ false to the taste and to the feelings.”* Does the taste 
perceive falsehood? Do the feelings perceive it? What shall we 
say of its peculiar remark, that the phrase “God the mighty Maker 
died,” has to be defended by the intellect at the bar of the feelings 24 
What shall we say of the “dualism” which is found between this 
Reviewer and Dr. Hodge; for Dr. Hodge says in his Commentary 
on Romans 7: 15-23, that “there is a conflict between the natural 
authoritative sense of right and wrong and [the] corrupt inclinations,” 
that “indwelling sin wars against the renewed principle, and. brings 
the soul into captivity to itself,’ and he deliberately affirms that the 


1 Bib. Rep. pp. 663, 669, 666. 

2 When a man says, I have a soul and body, docs he mean that the “I” is se- 
parate from the soul and bedy + What does he mean by my soul, myself 4 

8 Bib. Rep. p. 652. * Thid p. 666. 
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word “T, in the language of the apostle, includes, as it were, two ne 
sons, the new and the old man.”* 

Now, can a fair critic infer from this inves; that the. Revioiee 
and Dr. Hodge, (if we may continue so long in our dualism,) and all 
men are ready to reason on the principle that one person is two per- 
sons, and has two souls? Why, then, does the Reviewer draw such 
an inference from the sermon? Every body knows that such language 
is necessary in this imperfect state of being. Just in proportion to 
the clearness with which we aim to distinguish between the dissimilar 
processes of the soul, must we employ terms which, if pressed to the 
letter, would imply not a “dualism,” but an indefinite multiplication. 
Two things which cannot be separated, may yet be distinguished 
throughout a prolonged description. We. may reason for hours on 
the distinction between the substance and the attributes of matter, 
without implying that there is a separation between them. The Re- 
viewer's charge of dualism rests on his own oversight of the differ- 
ence between distinct and separate. We can no more easily converse 
without alluding to an apparent division in the soul, than without 
saying that the sun sets, or ice is cold.. Usage justifies such repre- 
sentations. It requires them. We should be mere pedants without 
them. All philosophers admit them. But such expressions, as they 
are generally understood, are reconcilable with the truth that the 
soul is simple and indivisible. For this undivided agent has differ- 
ent states or modes of activity, and in relation to these different states 
or modes of activity, it assumes different names. The conscience is 
the soul viewed as capable of acting in one manner; the will is the 
same spirit viewed as capable of acting in a different manner; the 
intellect is the same soul viewed as capable of perceiving; and the 
heart is the same spirit viewed as capable of loving what is per- 
ceived. And here is suggested another reason why the modes of 
presenting truth which are adapted to the soul in one method of its 
action, may receive a different name from that applied to the modes 


1 One of the sweeping assertions made by the Reviewer is, that “the Bible 
never recognizes that broad distinction between the intellect and the feelings 
which is so often made by metaphysicians,” Bib. Rep. p. 671. But does it not 
often represent a pure spirit as having a percipient eye and ear, and a feeling 
heart, bowels of mercies, etc.? Dr. Hodge says, (Com. on Rom. 14: 1-23) that 
* conscience or a sense of duty is not the only and perhaps not the most important 
principle to be appealed to in support of benevolent enterprises ;” “ but we find 
the sacred writers appealing most frequently to the pious. and benevolent feelings ;” 
and yet the Reviewer says that the Bible “never predicates depravity or holiness 
of the feelings as distinct from the intelligence.” 
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of presenting the same trath which are adapted to the soul in another 
method of its action. And this illustrates the persistive error of the 
Reyiew, which detects in these two modes of presenting truth, two 
radically antagonistic “kinds of theology,” because the word theology 
is applied to each ; and which also detects in the two different modes 
of the spiritual activity which the sermon describes, two intelli- 
gences,.or “such a dualism in the soul.” Why did not the Review 
push its consistency still farther, and because the’ sermon’ describes 
two different modes of teaching astronomy and natural philosophy, 
charge it with advocating two radically opposite astronomies and phi- 
losophies? The sermon specifies two diverse methods of represent- 
ing our personal identity ; therefore, there are two opposite identities 
in each individual, as our critic might infer, if he should persevere 
in the course which he has begun.. We will not borrow his own 
decorous language, and say of his reasoning on this subject, that it 
“jndieates a. most extraordinary confusion of mind ;” we only say 
that it makes a confusion of mode with essence, the forms of a thing 
with the thing itself. re a . 

It is indeed possible, (for what is not ienivabla ?) that from some rhe- 
torical phrases in the sermon, if they be interpreted as if they were 
found in a mathematical treatise, and if also they be severed.from 
their relations, an inconsiderate or else a resolute critic might force 
out an inference in favor of “two percipient principles in the soul ;” 
as with the same ease he might infer a similar dualism from the. lan- 
guage of every man, not excepting the author of the seventh of Ro- 
mans, and especially from the most carefully written treatises of this 
Reviewer. But the argument of the discourse is independent of that 
rhetorical and convenient phraseology ; it might be conducted with 
the more cumbrous phrases of “the soul in the state of reasoning,” 
“the soul developing itself in the mode of emotion or volition,” ete. 
Indeed, the direct aim of a note to the sermon,} is to show that “the 
heart (never) perceives, for the intellect only is. percipient, but holy 
feelings prompt the intellect to new discoveries, furnish ¢¢ with new 
materials for examination and inference, and regulate it in its mode 
of combining and expressing what it has discerned. An affection. of 
the heart towards a truth develops. a new relation of that rain and 
the ¢ntellect perceives the relation thus suggested by the feeling,” ete. 
If there are any principles underlying and pervading the whol dis- 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 564, 565. This note is not even referred to by the Reviewer, 
and still seems to have drawn from him the concession, that the author would 
“deny that he held to any such dualism in the soul.” Bib. Rep. 660. 
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course, they are that “the theology of the intellect is the one system 
which recommends itself to a dispassionate and unprejudiced mind 
as true,” (perceived to be true by the intellect) ; and that “the theo- 
logy of the heart is the collection of statements which recommend 
themselves to the healthy moral feelings as right,” (not perceived to 
be true by the heart) ;1 that while the intellect is the only faculty 
which apprehends truth, and while it forms various conceptions of it, 
the feelings are more gratified with some of its conceptions than with 
others, and those conceptions of doctrine, which are peculiarly con- 
genial with the excited heart, belong to its favorite cast of theology ; 
that the Bible teaches one and only one definite system of doctrines ; 
these doctrines contemplated by the mind arouse the sympathies of 
the heart, and these sympathies prompt to varied forms of expressing 
the same doctrine. As the Reviewer has well said, p. 657, “it is be- 
cause such doctrines. are didactically taught in the Bible, and pre- 
sented as articles of faith, that they work themselves into the heart, 
and find expression in its most passionate language,” language, how- 
ever, which the critic must and does repeatedly affirm to be different 
from the style fitted for speculation. 

What does the Reviewer mean, then, when he represents ? the ser- 
mon as teaching, that “conflicting apprehensions are equally true,” and 
as ascribing “to the sacred writers conflicting and irreconcilable rep- 
resentations?” Over and over it is asserted in the discourse, that 
while the intellectual theology is “accurate not in its spirit only but 
in its letter also,” the emotive theology involves “the substance of 
truth, although when literally interpreted it may or may not be false.”* 
The purpose of one entire head in the sermon‘ is to prove, that the 
one theology is precisely the same with the other in its real meaning, 
though not always in its form; that the expressions of right feeling, 
if they do contradict each other “when unmodified,” can and must be 
so explained as to harmonize both with each other and with the de- 
cisions of the judgment; that “literally understood these expressions 
are dissonant from each other; their dissonance adds to their empha- 
sis; their emphasis fastens our attention upon the principle in which 
they all agree; this principle is too vast to be vividly uttered in a single 
formula, and therefore branches out into various parts, and the lively 
exhibition of one part contravenes an equally impressive statement 
of a different one; the intellect educes light from the collision of these 
repugnant phrases and then modifies and reconciles them into” the 


1 Bib. Sac. p. 563. 2 Bib. Rep. p. 664. 
8 Bib. Sac. pp. 534, 535. 4 Bib. Sac. pp. 545-550. 
Q* 
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harmonious and harmonizing truth. The sermon repeats, again and 
again, that it is ¢mpossible. to believe contradictory statements “ with- 
out qualifying some of them so as to prevent their subverting each 
other ;” that the reason “being that circumspect power which looks 
before and after, does not allow that of these conflicting statements 
each can be true save in a qualified sense ;” and that such statements 
must be qualified by disclosing the fundamental “ principle in which 
they all agree for substance of doctrine,” “the principle which will 
rectify one of the discrepant expressions by explaining it into an 
essential agreement with the other.” 

But there is a third way in which the Reviewer makes a wrong 
impression with regard to the very object of the sermon. He im- 
plies and assumes, that the representations fitted for the excited sen- 
sibility are supposed in the sermon to be always different from the 
representations fitted for the calm intelligence. He feels satisfied 
that he has annihilated the distinction between the style of the intel- 
lect and that of the feelings, when he has cited passages which belong 
to both! He hurries on to the inference, that if the theology of the 
intellect “aims to be intelligible rather than impressive,” then of 
course the theology of the heart must always not only aim to be, but 
absolutely be unintelligible! And he gives plausibility to this (his 
undesigned) caricature of the sermon, by omitting its oft-repeated ex- 
planations. One of these explanations is stated in the most promi- 
nent paragraph of the discourse, thus: “ Sometimes, indeed, both the 
mind and the heart are suited by the same modes of appeal.”? A 
second of these explanations is stated as an introduction to the analy- 
sis of the style suited to the heart, thus: “In some respects, but not 
in all, the theology of feeling differs from that of intellect.”> A third 
of these explanations is stated in another prominent passage, thus : 
“Both of [these forms of theology] have precisely the same sphere 
with regard to many truths, but not with regard to all.’* Yet nota 
single one of these explanations has the Reviewer so much as even 
noticed. He has quoted passages immediately before and imme- 
diately after them, but has not quoted them. In despite of numerous 
other repetitions of the same modifying thought, as where the sermon 
so often says that the representations prompted by feeling are often 
minutely and literally accurate, this critic has persisted in reasoning 
as if the sermon had affirmed precisely what it has denied, that the 
two generic forms of theology differ at all times, in all respects, and 


‘1 Bib. Sac. pp. 546, 548, 2 Ibid. p. 534, 
8 Tbid. p. 585. 4 Thide p. 551. 
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in regard to all doctrines. One object of the sermon is, to state the 
differences between the two generic forms, where any differences 
exist, and it is repeatedly announced that they do exist at some but 
not all times, in some but not all respects, in regard to some but 
not all truths.. The Reviewer might as well say, that when we speak 
of prose as distinct from poetry, we must mean that no passages are 
suitable both for an essay and a poem; he might as well say that 
when we speak of “doctrinal” as distinct from “experimental” 
preaching, we must mean that they are unlike in all particulars, as 
he can say that when we speak of the intellectual theology as distinct 
from the emotive, we must mean that all parts of the one are unfitted 
for the other. Turretin’s Theology is called scientific, because in its 
primary intent and as a whole it is fitted to aid our speculations; 
still, in some particulars, it is practical in its tendencies. Baxter’s 
Saints’ Rest is called practical, because in its primary intent and as a 
whole it is fitted to move our affections; still, in some particulars, it 
is scientific. So the theology of and for the intellect is represented 
in the sermon as likewise suited in a degree to the heart, and vice 
versa ; but the primary and general scope of the one is easily distin- 
guished from the primary and general scope of the other. The style 
of the pulpit would be as much improved as the style of our doctrinal 
treatises, if this distinction were more faithfully observed. 

Without staying to comment on the many similar instances in which 
our critic has begun his quotations directly after, or has broken 
them off directly before the remarks in the sermon which qualify 
them, let us proceed to another class of his undesigned mis-state- 
ments. 

2. He gives an erroneous view of the main theory of the discourse, 
with regard to the peculiar language of the emotions. We have just 
seen, that the expressions of the heart are not described in the ser- 
mon as uniformly differing from those of the judgment. Here is 
one error of the Reviewer. He has committed another in supposing, 
that the sermon “does not discriminate between mere figurative lan- 
guage, and the language of emotion.”* Now, the sermon not only 
repeats the idea that the theology of feeling differs from that of in- 
tellect in other particulars than in its use of figures, for it differs in 
“proportions of doctrine,” in “the especial prominence given to” 
certain features of it, etc. ete.; but the sermon also reiterates the 
idea, that the language appropriate to the sensibilities is not uni 


1 Bib. Rep. p. 674. 
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formly figurative, but “may or may not be false when literally 
interpreted,” and “aims to be impressive, whether it be or be not mi- 
nutely accurate ;”* that it often consists of those earnest, intense ex- 
pressions which, not being hyperbolical, are not ordinarily termed 
figures of speech; that merely figurative expressions do not constitute 
the language of emotion, for this language is often characterized by 
the abundance and boldness of its metaphors; that it is not merely 
figurative or poetical in the sense of arbitrary or unsubstantial,” and 
still mere poetry often admits the most literal expressions. From 
the saying that the heart “sacrifices abstract remarks to visible and 
tangible images,” must an expert critic infer that the heart is never 
satisfied with a plain expression? Must he rush on from “often” 
to “always,” from “frequently” to “universally,” from a qualified 
sentence to a rash one ? 

The Reviewer® makes the following criticism: “Our author re- 
presents the feelings as expressing themselves in figures, and 
demanding ‘visible and tangible images.’ We question the cor- 
rectness of this statement. The highest language of emotion is 
generally simple.” — And suppose we concede to the Reviewer, that 
the highest language of feeling is generally simple, must we therefore 
retract the remark that “sometimes both the mind and the heart are 
suited by the same modes of thought, but often they require dissimilar 
methods” ? (Sermon, p. 534.) The Reviewer proceeds to say that 
“nothing satisfies the mind when under great excitement, but literal 
or perfectly intelligible expressions. Zhen is not the time for rhetori- 
cal phrases.” And after these remarks, which he ought to have qua- 
lified, he quotes some impassioned phrases of the Bible, as specimens 
of “the simplest form of utterance.” And suppose that these phrases 
were every one apposite, must we therefore recant the remark that, 
“in some respects, but not in all, the theology of feeling differs 
from that of intellect”? (Sermon p. 535.) | Has not our critic, how- 
ever, made some unexpected mistakes in his citations of simple as 
opposed to figurative phrases? Has he not quoted some passages 
which Gerhard would not record as literally accurate statements ? 
He has, for instance, actually cited as unrhetorical, the well known 
words, “ Against thee, thee only have I sinned.” ‘Now, it so happens 
that John Milton has specified these very words as an example of a 
highly figurative style. “Yet some would persuade us,” says the 
poet, “that this absurd opinion was king David’s, because in the fifty 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 535, 536. 2 Thid p. 538. 3 Bib. Rep. p. 650. 
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first Psalm he cries out to’ God, ‘Against thee only have I sinned ;’ 
as if David had imagined that to murder Uriah and adulterate his 
wife, had been ‘no sin’ against his neighbor; whenas that law of 
Moses was to the king expressly, Deut. xvii. not to think so highly 
of himself above his brethren. David, therefore, by those words 
could mean no other, than either that the depth of his guiltiness was 
known to God only, or to so few as had not the will or power to 
question him, or that the sin against God was greater beyond com- 
pare than against Uriah. Whatever his meaning were, any wisé 
man will see that the pathetical words of a Psalm ¢an be no certain 
decision to a point that hath abundantly more certain rules to go by.” 
We have heard of 'a respectable clergyman in our land, who from 
the passage, “ Against thee, thee only have I sinned,” attempted to 
prove that “all sin is against God only,” that David committed no 
offence against Uriah, who must soon have died, even if he had not 
been slain in battle; nor against Bathsheba, who was elevated in con® 
sequence of the'sin to great renown; nor against the Jewish people, 
ete. ete. Now, ifthe expression of David be not rhetorical, not 
fieurative, not distinguishable, and our Reviewer cites it as not dis- 
tinguishable from the simple language of the judgment, this preach- 
er’s inferences were correct. Another divine of no mean name has 
inférred from the phrase in the same penitential prayer, “Create 
in'me a clean heart,” that the Psalmist had not been regenerated 
before the sin which he here laments; for, in praying that a clean 
heart may be ereated, he implies that it did not antecedently exist. 
Now, it is very obvious that the sermon under review was aimed 
against such a use of such phrases, a use which is far too frequent 
and too lamentable to be ‘sanctioned by the precipitate assertions of 
even so eminent a Reviewer. 

There is one more particular in which our critic mis-states the 
theory of the discourse with regard to the peculiar language of emo- 
tion. He implies that the discourse represents this language as not 
at all under the supervision of the intellect, as entirely independent 
of logical rule.» Assuming that the style for the feelings is identified 
‘with the figurative, and is described as uniformly different from the 
intellectual style, he criticizes the sermon as not only giving two 
intelligences to one’ man and making two radically opposite theologies, 
but also as justifying figures of speech which are intended to express 
a doctrinal error. He says that the author of the sermon “ evidently 


1 English Prose Works of Milton, Vol. II. pp. 164, 165. 
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confounds two things which are as distinct as day and night; viz. a 
metaphor and a falsehood; a figurative expression and a doctrinal 
untruth. Because the one is allowable, he pleads for the other also.”? 
But is it not sufficiently easy for the Reviewer to perceive, that one 
design of the sermon is to justify the emotional, or, as the Reviewer 
will have it, the figurative theology, because when explained aright 
it never opposes but contains the substantial truth? Does not the 
sermon repeat over and over that the fit language of emotion never 
really means what is logically incorrect; that it is “substantially 
accurate when not literally so,” and that whatever diversity there 
may be in the modes of faith which the mind or heart adopts, yet 
“the central principles of it” are always one and the same truth ?? 
Does the Reviewer really suppose, that because “the theology of 
feeling when literally understood may or may not be false,” therefore, 
according to the sermon, it is to be literally interpreted and believed 
although false? “It is a canon of criticism,” says the sermon (p. 541), 
“that we should express all the truth which our hearers need, and 
express ?t in the words which they will most appropriately feel.” 
But the Reviewer goes farther still. He has read in the discourse 
that the Bible, when “it represents Christians as united to their 
Lord,” “ does not mean to have these endearing words metamorphosed 
into an intellectual theory of our oneness or identification with Christ,” 
and when “it declares that God has repented,” etc., “it does not mean 
that these expressions, which as inflected by times and circumstances 
impress a truth upon the soul, be stereotyped into the principle that 
Jehovah has ever parted with his infinite blessedness,” and when the 
Psalmist eried, “ Awake! why sleepest thou, O Lord,” and Martin 
Luther exclaimed, “ Hearest thou not, my God; art thou dead?” 
they used “ words that excite no congenial glow in technical students, 
viewing all truth in its dry light, and disdaining all figures which 
would offend the decorum of a philosophical or didactic style, but 
words which wake the deepest sympathies of quick-moving, wide- 
hearted, many-sided men, who look through a superficial impropriety 
and discern wnder it a truth which the nice language of prose is too 
frail to convey into the heart, and breaks down in the attempt.”® 
But although the Reviewer has seen this idea repeated more times 
‘than there are pages in the sermon, he yet without a blush represents 
this very sermon as teaching that the feelings do not need to be nour- 
ished by the truth, and that in devotional exercises we may express 


1 Bib, Rep. p. 665. 2 Bib. Sac. pp. 535, 537, 540, 545, 555, 561, ete, 
5 Bib, Sac. pp. 538, 539. 
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doctrines which we do not believe. He says, “In opposition to this 
view, we maintain that the feelings demand truth, i. e. truth which 
satisfies the intellect in the approbation and expression of their 
object ;” the soul “cannot believe what it knows to be a lie;” “the 
hymn book or liturgy of no church contains doctrines contrary to the 
creed of that church.” What the sermon calls the “poetic license” 
of hymn books, the “style of remark which for sober prose would be 
unbecoming, or even, when associated in certain ways, irreverent ;” 
what it calls “the words, not the truths, but the words which have 
been embosomed in the love of the church,” all this the Reviewer 
confounds with a meant doctrinal falsehood. When the sermon says 
that some poetic stanzas “are not accurate expressions of dogmatic 
truth,” the critic flies to the conclusion that they are intended to teach 
dogmatic error! He thus complains of the sermon as recommending 
a style of worship “ profane to the feelings and a mockery of God.” 
He makes the impression that he is impugning the discourse when 
he asserts, that “to use in worship expressions which the intellect 
pronounces to be doctrinally untrue is repudiated by the whole Chris- 
tian church as profane.”*—— We are willing to forgive the Reviewer 
seven times and seventy times seven; but we beg leave to ask, how 
many times he really needs to be told, that the sermon never justifies 
expressions which are untrue in the doctrines designed to be taught 
by them, and that it only justifies some expressions which overpass 
“ at times the proprieties of the didactic style,” and which are untrue 
in their Literal meaning? It insists as plainly as it can insist, that 
men must understand the language of the intellect “according to what 
it says,” for it is definite and precise ; and must understand the lan- 
guage of the heart “according to what it means,” for the words “ God 
came from Teman,” do not mean that he moves from place to place, ete, 
It insists that the hyperbolical language, so called, is to be interpret- 
ed “as it is meant,” and when so interpreted it “never transcends” but 
rather “falls short of” the real verity; that all the emotional lan- 
guage, indeed, is the “ most natural utterance” of “a heart moved to 
its depths by the truth.” 

One cause of the Reviewer’s mistakes on this subject is, that he 
does not seem to recognize the power or even the existence of those 
conceptions which the mind forms for the sake of illustrating and vivi- 
fying its ideas of the substantial truth, as such conceptions are distinct 
from the mind’s ideas of the substantial truth itself; and therefore he 
Fos, RL ZA ee ll My err cena 
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does not properly estimate the force or design of figurative language. 
We were not prepared to expect from so learned a man such a sen- 
tence as the following, (Bib. Rep. p. 652): “Figurative language 
when interpreted literally will of course express what is false to the 
intellect, but i will in that case be no less false to the taste and to the 
feelings.” Now, of what. use is the figure? “What is the power of 
its primary, as distinct from its secondary meaning? The obvious 
principle is, that figurative language causes the mind to form certain 
conceptions which, although not according to the exact truth, yet often 
illustrate it. These conceptions are, often at least, combined with a 
momentary belief in the presence of the objects conceived, and 
thereby they often so interest the mind as to give it a more vivid idea 
of the truth to be illustrated; further, the comparison between the 
conception proximately, literally suggested, and the idea remotely, 
figuratively suggested, often interests the mind in its examination of 
the exact truth; and thus the taste is pleased, the intellect aided, and 
the feeling awakened by the conception, which the mind would not 
form, were it not for the figurative language, and which would have 
no influence were it not for the understood literal meaning of that 
language. 

But all figures are not equally adapted to illustrate, to please, and 
to excite. Some are used merely for convenience, as many figures 
of syntax and etymology. Others are used chiefly for illustration, 
as what rhetoricians call the “explaining comparisons.” Others are 
used mainly fer ornament, as what rhetoricians call the “embellish- 
ing comparisons.” Others still are used for the excitement of feeling, 
as what rhetoricians call, the “figures of passion,” which are distinct 
from “figures of the imagination.” The figures of passion belong to 
the peculiar language of feeling; the other figures are appropriate, 
under proper restraint, to the language of the intellect, although 
many of them are more frequently used in that of the heart. If the 
literal terminology were of itself copious and versatile enough, it 
would be, as it is not now, uniformly employed in our reasoning pro- 
cesses. As the argumentative style abounds with plain, so the emo 
tive style abounds with figurative diction. Because the sermon under 
review asserts that the intellectual theology prefers “the literal to 
the figurative” we must not leap to the conclusion that the sermon 
would exclude the figurative altogether from this theology. Because 
a man prefers gold to silver, we must not infer that he would trample 
silver in the dust. Still there are some figures, those of passion, 
which the well known rule is to exclude from the didactic theology: 
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They are too bold for calm discussion; they need to be modified too 
laboriously ; they suggest conceptions so vivid, as to be mistaken for 
the premises of an argument, rather than to be regarded, as they 
should be, the illustrations of the truth. 

Of these passionate figures, so often found in the theology of feel- 
ing, some are used by impulse more than by design. “When the 
mind,” says Dr. Campbell,? “is in confusion and perplexity, arising 
from the sudden conflict of violent passions, the language will of ne- 
eessity partake of this perturbation. Incoherent hints, precipitate 
sallies, vehement exclamations, interrupted perhaps by frequent 
checks from religion or philosophy, in short, everything imperfect, 
abrupt, and desultory, are the natural expressions of a soul over- 
whelmed in such a tumult.” The words which are uttered in such 
a state, though obscure in themselves, are perspicuous as expressive 
of the feelings, they work upon our sympathies and prompt us to 
form more vivid ideas of the object which thus excites the soul than 
we could form, if the words uttered had been in themselves more 
precise. Let these words, however, be transferred from their fit con- 
nections into a didactic treatise, and they may be absolutely unintel- 
ligible. ‘There are other figures of passion which are designed to 
give us vivid ideas of an object in one of its particular aspects, 
when the mind has no power to form a definite, precise idea of that 
object as a whole. These figures, also, are often obscure in them- 
selves, and their very obscurity rouses the imagination and heart, 
and under the stimulus of this excited sensibility the mind forms a 
more impressive notion of the entire object than it would form were 
it not thus stimulated. Thus, says Dr. Blair,? obscurity “is not un- 
favorable to the sublime. Though it render an object indistinct, the 
impression, however, may be great; for, as an ingenious author has 
well observed, it is one thing to make an idea clear, [precise], and 
another to make it affecting to the imagination; and the imagination 
may be strongly affected, and in fact often is so, by objects of which 
we have no clear [precise] conception. Thus we see that almost all 
the descriptions given us of the appearances of supernatural beings, 
carry some sublimity, though the conceptions which they afford us be 
confused and indistinct. Their sublimity arises from the ideas which 
they always convey, of superior power and might joined with an 
‘awful obscurity.” And Mr. Burke’ says, “TI think there are reasons 
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in nature, why the obscure idea, when properly conveyed, should be 
more affecting than the clear.” “The mind is hurried out of itself 
by a crowd of great and confused images, which affect because they 
are crowded and confused.” “In nature, dark, confused, uncertain 
images have a greater power on the fancy to form the grander pas- 
sions, than those have which are more clear and determinate.” On some 
subjects, he adds, “a clear idea is therefore another name for a little 
idea.” So in his celebrated parallel between Dante and Milton, Mr. 
Macaulay says,’ that the former “gives us the shape, the odor, the 
sound, the smell, the taste, he counts the numbers, he measures the 
size” of all which he describes. “ His similes are the illustrations of 
a traveller” “introduced in a plain, business-like manner,” “in order 
to make the meaning of the writer as clear to the reader as it is to him- 
self.” “Now, let us compare,” proceeds Mr. Macaulay, “with the 
exact details of Dante, the dim intimations of Milton. — The English 
poet has never thought of taking the measure of Satan. He gives 
us merely a vague idea of vast bulk. In one passage the fiend lies 
stretched out huge in length, floating many a rood, equal in size to 
the earthborn enemies of Jove, or to the sea-monster which the mar- 
imer mistakes for an island. When he addresses himself to battle 
against the guardian angels, he stands like Teneriffe or Atlas; his 
stature reaches the sky. Contrast with these descriptions, the lines 
in which Dante has described the gigantic spectre of Nimrod. ‘ His 
face seemed to me as long and as broad as the ball of St. Peter’s at 
Rome; and his other limbs were in proportion; so that the bank 
which concealed him from the waist downwards, nevertheless showed 
so much of him, that three tall Germans would in vain have at- 
tempted to reach his hair, ” 

In accordance with these very simple principles, not dug out of the 
depths of German metaphysics, but taken from the surface of Blair’s 
Rhetoric, the sermon under review describes the theology of feeling 
as introducing “ obscure images,” “vague and indefinite representa- 
tions,” all of which, however, so affect the heart as eventually to aid 
the mind in forming more vivid ideas of the truth than it would have 
otherwise formed. ‘These very obscurities are intelligible as exhibi- 
tions of excited feeling, but often would not be intelligible if used as 
didactic statements. The emotive theology is also described as intro- 
ducing other figures ‘the most expressive which the debilitated 
heart will appreciate, but which yet fail of making a full disclosure, 
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and are only the foreshadowings of the truths which lie behind them.” 
But the Reviewer, opposing the theory of the sermon with regard to 
figurative language, says,” that this language “is just as definite in 
its meaning, and just as intelligible as the most literal.” He ought to 
have qualified his remark, and said, first, that some figurative lan- 
guage is thus perspicuous ; and secondly, that some is in itself design- 
edly indefinite, and its indefiniteness is more expressive than its pre- 
cision would be; thirdly, that some is easily intelligible if properly 
used in its fit connections, and yet may not be intelligible out of those 
connections; and fourthly, that there are some kinds of writing, the 
prophetical for instance, of which the minute signification was not in- 
tended to be obvious to all readers. But, according to the Reviewer's 
unmodified statement, the prophetical style would be as perspicuous 
to us as the style of the Gospel narratives ;. the highly wrought figures 
of Hebrew poets would present no more difficulty to commentators 
than do the simplest phrases in John’s epistles, and figurative lan- 
guage would be as common as plain language now is in works of 
science. The Reviewer sweeps on too fast and too far. He fails to 
discriminate between a vivid idea of one feature of an object, and a 
definite idea of the whole object; and also between clearness and pre- 
ciseness. Figures of speech may be clear, when they express not 
only the notion intended, but also something more ; in expressing more 
they are not precise. He also fails to discriminate between the intel- 
ligibleness of figures when they are used in their proper place, and 
their intelligibleness when they are used out of their proper place ;? 
just as if the figure, “a man ought to hate his father and mother, 
brother and sister,” which is perfectly clear in one connection, would 
be equally clear if transferred without a qualifying phrase to a dog- 
matic treatise ; just as if “The Way of Life,” might fitly contain an un- 
modified exhortation to “The duty of hatred towards parents and bene- 
factors.” The Reviewer himself, where he has no theory to contro- 
vert, has hit the truth far more nearly than in these controversial 
criticisms ; for in commenting on the seventh of Romans, he repre- 
sents Paul as exclaiming: “It is not I therefore, my real and lasting 
self, but this intrusive tyrant [sin] dwelling within me that disobeys 
the law ;” and then the commentator adds: “This strong and expres- 
sive language, though susceptible of a literal interpretation which 
would make it teach not only error but nonsense, is still perfectly 
perspicuous and correct because accurately descriptive of the common 
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feelings of men.” Tn different words,— this vehement language in other 

connections might be nonsensical, but in its present connection it is 
clear in its import, because it is perfectly expressive of agitated feel- 
ing. Again, the very gentleman, of whom it has been said without 
any sinister intent, that no one can mistake “his hand” in this Re- 
view, explains the celebrated passage, Rom. 9: 3, “I could wish that 
myself were accursed,” etc., with the remark, “The difficulty arises 
from pressing the words too far, making them express definite ideas, 
instead of strong and indistinct emotions.” Similar criticisms are 
frequent in this commentator, who is in an ungraceful dualism with 
the Reviewer. If we should retort upon him his own courteous ac- 
cusations we should say, “It is to be remembered. that it is not the 
language of excited, fanatical, fallible men that our [critic] under- 
takes thus to eviscerate,” by representing it as having been uttered 
without definite ideas, ete. But are these the fitting accusations for 
a Christian and a divine ? 

In what way can we account for it, now, that. when the learned 
commentator comes to criticise a New England sermon, he should 
have forgotten the rhetorical principles with which he was once fa- 
miliar? He does not discriminate between the truth that often “ ob- 
scurity favors the sublime,” and the error that obscurity is proper for 
science. Because the sermon says that “often” when a passionate 
phrase is wrested from its fitting adjustments and transferred to a 
dogmatic treatise, it appears unintelligible or absurd, the Reviewer 
represents the sermon as teaching that all passionate phrases are ab- 
surd or unintelligible. We shall soon see that, according to him, the 
theology of feeling is characterized in the discourse, as a collection of 
statements which are false and incapable of being understood. He 
reasons on the principle that because a mathematician could not, 
without an absurdity, attempt to prove that something is less than 
nothing, therefore when men confess in prayer that they are less than 
nothing, they have no meaning. He might as fairly say, that be- 
cause a natural philosopher would be unintelligible in advancing the 
proposition that there can be a point in space which is underneath 
the very lowest point, therefore there is no idea peaEsred in the 
poetic hyperbole: 

“Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep 


Still threatening to devour me, opens wide 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.” 


In regard to the nature of such figurative language as is peculiarly 
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appropriate to the theology of the heart, there is indeed an obvious 
difference between the sermon and the Review, but there is a differ- 
ence equally obvious between this Review and some other productions 
of its reputed author. The following is a notable illustration. The 
sermon says,’ in a style which might appear to be sufficiently guarded: 
“ Left to its own guidance,” (the intellect) “would never suggest the 
unqualified remark* that Christ has fully paid the debt of sinners, 
for it declares that this debt may justly be claimed from them; nor 
that he has suffered the whole punishment which they deserve, for it 
teaches that this punishment may still be righteously inflicted on 
themselves ; not that he has entirely satisfied the law, for it insists 
that the demands of the law are yet in force. If it should allow 
those as logical premises, it would also allow the salvation of all men 
as a logical inference, but it rejects this inference and accordingly, 
being self-consistent, must reject those when viewed as literal pre- 
mises. It is adapted to the soul in her inquisitive moods, but fails to 
satisfy her craving for excitement. In order to express the definite 
idea that we are exposed to evil in consequence of Adam’s sin, it 
does not employ the passionate phrase, ‘we are guilty of his sin’ 
It searches for the proprieties of representation, for seemliness and 
decorum. Jt gives origin to no statements which require apology or 
essential modification; no metaphor, for example, so bold and so 
liable to disfigure our idea of the divine equity, as that Heaven im- 
putes the crime of one man to millions of his descendants, and then 
imputes their myriad sins to him who was harmless and undefiled.” 
Now, the Reviewer confronts this passage with remarkable decision,’ 
and ayers, not that some, but that “al the illustrations ” [and among 
them is the phrase, “God the mighty Maker died” ] “which our 
author gives of modes of expression which the theology of the intel- 
lect would not adopt” [give origin to, suggest] “are the products of 
that theology. They are the language of speculation, of theory, of 
the intellect, as distinguished from the feelings.” What, then, are 


1 Bib. Sac. p. 535. 

2 The sermon admits, p. 568, that the intellect may make an occasional use of 
such remarks, when they are qualified, and after they have been suggested by the 
feelings, but says that, “eft to its own guidance it would never suggest” them. But 
the Reviewer, while he fairly quotes the rest of the sentence, drops from it the 
important qualifying words, “left to its own guidance,” and he thus fails to give 
its fuil meaning. Afterwards, also, he confounds the words “suggest,” “ give 
origin to,” which the sermon uses, with the word adopt, which he seems to use as 
their synonym. 
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these illustrations? One is the “unqualified remark that Christ has 
fully paid the debt of sinners.” Does not the Reviewer himself 
qualify this phrase, in his common explanations of it? Why does 
he so often teach that Christ has not paid the debt of sinners in any 
such sense (which would be the ordinary sense of the phrase) as to 
make it unjust for God to demand the sinner’s own payment of it? 
Why does he teach, that although the debt of sinners is paid, 7m a 
very peculiar sense, yet it is not so paid but that they may be justly 
“east into prison until they themselves have paid the uttermost far- 
thing?” Another illustration is, the “wnqualified remark that Christ 
suffered the whole punishment which sinners deserve.” And does 
not the Reviewer elsewhere thrust in various modifications of this 
phrase, saying that Christ did not suffer any punishment in such a 
sense as renders it unjust for the entire punishment of the law to be 
still inflicted on transgressors; that he did not suffer the whole, the 
precise eternal punishment which sinners deserve,’ that in fact he 
did not suffer any punishment at all in its common acceptation of 
‘ pain inflicted on a transgressor of law on account of his transgression, 
and for the purpose of testifying the lawgiver’s hatred of him asa 
transgressor?’ Why, then, does the Reviewer here represent this 
“ unqualified remark” as identical with the ambiguous phrase, “ Christ 
bore our punishment,” and as a “summation of the manifold and 
diversified representations of Scripture?” Another of these illus- 
trations is, the equally unmodified statement that “ Christ has entirely 
satisfied the law.” How many times has the Reviewer elsewhere 
asserted that Christ has not satisfied the law as a rule of duty, but 
that it still continues and will always continue its demand for perfect 
obedience? Of course he does not believe, without a qualification, 
that “Christ has entirely satisfied the law.” Why, then, does he 
here treat this “unqualified remark” as identical with the loose 
phrase “ Christ has satisfied the law,” and as a “precise represen- 
tation” of the truth. The statements that “Adam’s sin is imputed to 
‘us, and our sin is imputed to Christ,” are likewise characterized by 
the Reviewer as not less “ purely addressed to the intellect,” not less 


1 Dr. Joseph Huntington, believing that Christ literally endured the precise 
punishment threatened in the law, reasons thus: Sinners ‘‘in their surety, vicar 
or substitute, i.e. in Christ, the head of every man, go away into everlasting 
punishment, in a truly gospel sense. In him, they suffer infinite punishment; 
i.e. he suffers (it) for them, in their room and stead;” and therefore as they 


have once suffered the whole curse of the law, they cannot be justly exposed to 
it the second time; hence Universalism. 
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“purely abstract and didactic formule,” than any others. It is a mat- 
ter of literary history, that to impute sin to a man is, in the common 
primary use of the terms, the same as to accuse him of having com- 
mitted it; and that when these terms are employed in the sense of 
merely treating a man in certain respects as if he had committed the 
sin, they are used with a secondary meaning, stronger and more ner- 
vous than the unimpassioned intellect would have prompted for itself. 
So the phrase, “ guilty of Adam’s sin,” is a figure of speech; i. e. “a 
mode of speaking or writing in which words are deflected from their 
ordinary signification, or a mode more beautiful and emphatical than 
the ordinary way of expressing the sense.” As all of these phrases 
have originally a like figurative character, (in the best meaning of 
the term, figurative,) so they retain this character after they have 
been transferred to the technical dialect. They retain it just so long 
as their scientific is different from their primitive and ordinary sig- 
nification. They were originally prompted by a desire to enstamp 
deeply upon the heart, certain doctrines in certain individual relations. 
They were not originally intellectual statements, but have been trans- 
ferred from their pristine to the dogmatic sphere. They still con- 
tinue, however, to be impressive rather than transparent, to be 
vehement rather than explicit. And therefore it is notorious, that 
long after they have been explained and re-explained so as to abate 
their primitive force, and give them a technical diverse from their 
obvious meaning, the common usage will yet réassert its claims, and 
these very terms are to be again qualified, and once more softened down, 
limited, restricted, hedged in with adjuncts, defined as often as em- 
ployed, and after all, they are misunderstood by multitudes who 
contend for them, who will have it that doctrinal terms are used in 
their plain sense, and who thus make it needful for these giant-like 
and long-suffering divines, whose business is the taking care of these 
evasive words, “to pace forever to and fro on the same wearisome 
path, after the same recoiling stone.” Such is the character of these 
emphatic utterances, even when transmuted into what are called “ in- 
tellectual propositions.” Their history has made them useful for 
reference. Their own nature makes them often eloquent in use. 
. They are natural modes of developing the heart’s deepest affections 
in certain pensive moods; but ‘left to its own guidance, the intellect 
would never have suggested them as unqualified’ Being figurative 
in the scientific sense of the term, they are exciting; some of them 
being often obscure when used in prosaic connections, irritate their 
already excited devotees, and induce them to upbraid where they 
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ought to reason. John Foster says of such devotees to the technical 
style, that “if a man has discarded or has never learned the accus- 
tomed theological diction, and speaks in the general language of good 
sense, as he would on any other subject, they do not like his senti- 
ments, even though according with their own; his language and his 
thoughts are all Pagan; he offers sacrifice with strange fire.” And 
a celebrated political writer has said of such men, “ They will them- 
selves die or make others die for a simile.” 

3. This topic, however, introduces another class of the Reviewer's 
unintended mis-statements. He gives a wrong idea of the doctrinal 
illustrations in the discourse. 

It is a melancholy truth, distinctly asserted by the writer of the 
sermon, that man has a “fallen,” “evil,” “loathsome,” “corrupt,” 
“odious” “nature, which precedes and certainly occasions (his) first 
actual sin.” This is the doctrine in its prosaic, but it may be stated 
in an intensive form; and one aim of the sermon is to justify the oc- 
casional use of such words, as that this “diseased” and “ disordered” 
state of the sensibilities is “sinful,” “blamable,” “ guilty ;” provided 
that such words be used, not for implying that there can be a literal 
sin which is uncondemned by conscience, i. e. the power of deciding 
on the moral character of acts; not for implying that our “inborn, 
involuntary corruption” can be the sole ground why a subject of it, 
if he can be supposed to be innocent of all actual disobedience, should 
be condemned to a punishment which supposes that the punished one 
is personally and literally ill-deserving on account of his “ transgres- 
sion of the law;” not as implying that a soul merits a legal penalty 
merely for the passive condition in which it was created; but the 
words “sinful, blamable, guilty nature” are to be sometimes justified, 
provided that they are used for historical reference, or for vehe- 
mently expressing “our dread or hatred of this” evil nature, which 
is so intimately connected with our actual sins, and so surely as well 
as justly exposes us to punishment,on account of them.1 But the 
Reviewer, without any fair attempt to explain the principles on which 
the use of these words is allowed or disallowed, satisfies himself with 
reiterating the charge, that the doctrine of our sinful nature is affirm- 
ed in the discourse to be true to the feelings and false to the intellect.? 
We think that the Reviewer would have done more justice to him- 
self, if he had acknowledged that when he uses the term “sinful na- 
ture” as denoting a nature antecedent to all sinful exercise of it, he 
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does not mean by “sinful” what men generally mean by the word, 
a quality which is condemned by our “power of discerning the moral 
character of acts;’ he does not mean by sinful a quality for which 
the being who has never harbored it is personally ill-deserving ; but 
he means a peculiar kind of sin, and uses the term with a very pecu- 
liar signification ; and he differs from the sermon, therefore, not so 
much with regard to the doctrine, as with regard to the propriety of 
often designating that doctrine by a common word used in a sense 
which men in common life do not give it, a sense which they fre- 
quently and fatally misunderstand. What does a man gain by calmly 
denominating that passive condition a sin, for which alone the sub- 
ject of it cannot be personally reproved by conscience, nor be con- 
demned as himseif deserving of a real and proper punishment. 

It is another sad truth, plainly declared by the author of the 
sermon, “that man with his unrenewed nature will sin and only 
sin in his moral acts;” that “man, with no extraordinary aid 
from divine grace, is obstinate, undeviating, unrelenting, persevering, 
dogged, fully set in those wayward preferences which are an abuse of 
his freedom ;” and “so important is it that this infallible certainty be 
felt to be true, that our hearts often incline us to designate it by the 
most forcible epithets,” to express an accurate dogma in a more im- 
pressive form. It was, therefore, one design of the sermon to justify 
the occasional use of such phrases as, “man is unable to repent,” 
“sin is necessary,” provided that such terms be used to express 
strongly and impressively the certain, fixed unwillingness of unrenewed 
man to do right.1 But the Reviewer, although he must know full 
well that this doctrine of the sermon has the sanction of President 
Edwards, yet with apparent coolness represents the sermon as deny~ 
ing the doctrine of inability and affirming this doctrine to be “false 
to the intellect.” He goes farther still’ and declares that the theory 
of the discourse represents feeling and knowledge “in perpetual (?), 
conflict,” “the one teaching the doctrine of inability, the other that of 
plenary power,” and he implies that the discourse represents the same 
man as haying “the consciousness of inability to change his own 
heart, and yet the conviction that he has the requisite power.” The 
critic means well, but it would be interesting to learn how he became 
unable to see that man is not once represented in the sermon as hav- 
ing a consciousness opposed to his conviction, but is uniformly repre- 
sented as having both a consciousness and a conviction of his unwil- 
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lingness to repent, and as often expressing this unwillingness by the 
forcible word inability. Will the Reviewer never distinguish between 
“two doctrines,” and the same doctrine expressed in two forms? He 
has not done honor to himself as a fair-minded critic, in so strangely 
perverting or ignoring the following passage of the sermon: “'The 
emotive theology, therefore, when it affirms this [i. e. the natural] 
power is correct both in matter and style; but when it denies this 
power, it uses the language of emphasis, of impression, of intensity ; 
it means the certainty of wrong preference by declaring the inability 
of right; and in its vivid use of cannot for will not is accurate in its 
substance though not in its form ;” and this “ discordance being one of 
letter rather than of spirit is removed by an explanation which makes 
the eloquent style of the feelings at one with the more definite style of 
the reason.”? 

Besides often affirming that there is an infallible certainty of man’s 
continued impenitence until he be regenerated by the Divine Spirit, 
the sermon introduces the statements, that man’s “wnvaried wrong 
choices imply a full, unremitted natwral power of doing right,” and 
that “the character of our race needs an essential transformation by 
an interposed influence from God.”? The Reviewer now springs to 
the charge that the first of these statements is “a vapid formula of, 
Pelagianism,” and the second is “a very genteel way of expressing 
the matter which need offend no one, Jew or Gentile, Augustin or 
Pelagius.”? Does the Reviewer mean to say, that Pelagius would 
have sanctioned either of the above cited statements when fairly pre- 
sented in its connections? Did Pelagius recognize our “ disordered 
nature,” our “unvaried, undeviating wrong choices,” our “natural” 
as opposed to our “moral power?” Did he suppose that the charac- 
ter of the race, as well as of particular individuals, needs not only an 
improvement but also an essential transformation, and that this radi- 
eal change must be effected not only by moral suasion, but by the 
interposed influence of the Holy Spirit? ‘Will not the Reviewer ac- 
knowledge then, that the two statements so- offensive to him are 
wrested from their adjuncts and merely caricatured, when they are 
held up as involving the substantial error of Pelagianism ? 

The author of the sermon has never doubted but firmly believes, 
that in consequence of the first man’s sin all men have at birth a cor- 
rupt nature, which exposes them to suffering, but not punishment, even 
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without their actual transgression ; which, unless divine mercy inter- 
pose, secures the certainty of their actual transgression, as soon as they 
can put forth a moral preference, and of their eternal punishment as 
the merited result of this transgression; a corrupt nature, which 
must be changed by the supernatural influence of the Holy Ghost be- 
fore they will ever obey or morally please him; and therefere the 
author believes that men are by nature, i. e. in consequence, on account 
of it, sinners, and worthy of punishment “for all have sinned.” But 
the Reviewer is bold enough to say, that the two passages “a sentence 
of condemnation passed on all men for the sin of one man,” and “men 
are by nature the children of wrath,” are represented by the author of 
the sermon as “impressive but not intelligible,” “true to the feelings 
but false to the reason.” We do not believe that the Reviewer intend- 
ed to make a false as well as injurious impression by these words; he 
probably leaped to the inference, as untrue in itself as it is illogically 
drawn, that if some figures of speech do sometimes appear false and 
unintelligible when they are transferred from their proper to an im- 
proper place, then the two above cited passages not only appear but 
are both false and unintelligible in this place and as they are ordina- 
rily used. This inference, however, is rejected as a mere paralogism 
by the writer of the discourse. 

The author of the sermon has never doubted but fully believes, 
that all converted men will be, on the ground of Christ’s death, not 
only saved from punishment but raised to happiness, will be not only 
pardoned but justified, not only treated in important respects as if 
they had never sinned, but treated in important respects as if they 
had been positively and perfectly holy. Still, the Reviewer, both 
without and against evidence, has preferred the charge that the author 
represents the passage “men are not merely pardoned but justified,” 
as “not intelligible,” and as “false to the reason.”* Now here is a 
definite and an unfair accusation, to which we reply by asking a defi- 
nite and a fair question. When and where has the author denied 
that the doctrine of justification as distinct from that of pardon, is in- 
telligible or true? If the Reviewer has not borne “false witness 
against” the author, let him prove his witness to be correct. If he 
has been thoughtlessly betrayed into an accusation not more injurious 
than it is groundless, let him have the kindness to remember the words 
of Mr. Pitt: “ Whoever brings here a charge without proof, defames.” 
It is of no use for him to say that because the sermon represents some 
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figures of speech as absurd when in their wrong connections, therefore 
the sermon represents the phrase “men are not merely pardoned but 
justified” as absurd in the particular connections in which it is general- 
ly used. The primary meaning of the word justify, is altogether less 
conspicuous and embarrassing than the primary meaning of the word 
impute, and if the sermon had affirmed the word impute to be ordi- 
narily “unintelligible,” the Reviewer had no right to draw the false 
inference that the word justify would be characterized in the same 
manner. Because some pictures appear to be mere daubs, unless 
viewed at one specified angle, the Reviewer must not dash on to the 
conclusion that the Sistine Madonna is a mere daub, when it is view- 
ed at all the angles which are commonly taken. 

Tt is a solemn truth, distinctly avowed in the discourse,’ that 
“There is a life, a soul, a vitalizing spirit of truth, which must never 
be relinquished for the sake of peace even with an angel. There is 
(I know that you will allow me to express my opinion)? a line of 
separation which cannot be crossed between those systems which in- 
sert, and those which omit the doctrine of justification by faith in the 
sacrifice of Jesus. This is the doctrine which blends in itself the 
theology of intellect and that of feeling, and which can no more be 
struck out from the moral, than the sun from the planetary system. 
Here the mind and the heart, like justice and mercy, meet and em- 
brace each other; and here is found the specific and ineffaceable dif- 
ference between the Gospel and every other system. But among those 
who admit the atoning death of Christ as the organific principle of their 
faith, there are differences, some of them more important, but many 
far less important than they seem to be.” And, again, the author of 
the discourse avers,® in the most prosaic language, that “the atone- 
ment has such a relation to the whole moral government of God, as 
to make it consistent with the honor of his legislative and retributive 
Justice to save all men, and to make it essential to the highest honor 
of his benevolence or general justice to renew and save some. 
Therefore it satisfies the law and justice of God so far and in such a 
sense, as to render it proper for him not only to give many temporal 
favors, but also to offer salvation to all men, bestow it upon all who 
will accept it, and cause those to accept it, for whom the interests of 
the universe allow him to interpose his regenerating grace.” But 
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our critic represents the sermon as denying that Christ satisfied the 
law and justice of God, as “ explaining away the scriptural represen- 
tations of the satisfaction of divine justice by the sacrifice of Christ,” 
and as intimating that “because I may express the truth that Christ 
was a sacrifice by calling him the Lamb of God who bears the sin of 
the world, I may in solemn acts of worship so address him without 
believing in his sacrificial death at all.”* It is a noticeable fact, that 
while the sermon deduces the intellectual truth of a vicarious atone- 
ment frem the demands of holy feeling, and definitely affirms, p. 544, 
that “the doctrines which concentre in and around a vicarious atone- 
ment are so fitted to the appetences of a sanctified heart as to gain 
the favor of a logician, precisely as the coincidence of some geologi- 
cal or astronomical theories with the phenomena of the earth or sky, 
is a part of the syllogism which has those theories for its conclusion ;” 
yet the Reviewer inverts this whole process, and, p. 673, unblushingly 
represents the sermon as teaching that feeling and knowledge are in 
“perpetual (?) conflict,” “the one craving a real vicarious punish- 
ment of sin, the other teaching that a symbolical atonement is all 
that is needed.” Anxious to find some excuse for this charge of the 
Reviewer, we have searched for one in vain. He will not attempt, 
we imagine, to extenuate his fault by pleading that the author speaks 
of a “vicarious atonement,” while the Reviewer speaks of a “ vica- 
rious punishment ;” for the Reviewer himself will acknowledge that 
“in the most strict and rigid” meaning of the term, “punishment has 
reference to personal guilt.”? 

The author of the sermon believes, and has never implied the con- 
trary, that Christ’s death being vicarious, his sufferings being substi- 
tuted for our punishment, we are literally unable, after having once 
sinned, to be saved without him; that we are not only redeemed from 
eternal punishment by his propitiatory sacrifice, but,even after we 
have been regenerated by his Spirit, we are entirely dependent on his 
grace in sending the same Spirit to secure our continuance in holiness ; 
and, moreover, that we are every instant preserved in being by his 
Almighty power, so that without him we literally cannot even exist ; 
and still it is beldly declared in the Review, that the sermon repre- 
sents the passages, “ witheut Christ we can do nothing” and “he hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law by being made a curse for us,” 
as “not intelligible” and as “false to the reason!”* But the accom- 
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plished critic, tot satisfied with inflicting this injury, has actually 
made the following cool statement: “The phrase that ‘God came 
from Teman’ or ‘he made the clouds his chariot,’ when interpreted 
according to the laws of language, expresses a truth. The phrases, 
‘Christ took upon him our guilt, ‘he satisfied divine justice, when 
interpreted by the same laws, express, as our author thinks, what is 
false.”4 If the Reviewer is able to say all this, what will he not say 
next? He has not only concealed some of the most important decla- 
rations of the sermon, but has published the non-existent thoughts of 
its author. “As our author thinks!” Is it not a rule of comity im 
letters, never to report that a man believes what he emphatically de- 
nies that he believes? The phrases “Christ took upon him our 
guilt, and satisfied divine justice” are false, “as our author thinks,” 
“when they are interpreted according to the use of language !” 
Really, unless we had learned long ago not to be surprised at anything 
which can be said by anonymous critics, even when in the main they 
are good men, we should be astonished at this apparently sober charge. 
Might not the Reviewer have easily seen it to be one aim of the dis- 
course to prove, that all such phrases, when interpreted according to 
the laws of language, express what is intellectually and morally true ? 
to prove that they must be explained according to what they mean, 
and that they always mean what the intellect can reconcile with other 
traths? The eager eritie has here committed two faults. The first 
is a fault of logic; for he has taken the premise, that passionate 
phrases when explained literally and without qualification, and so not 
according to the laws of language, are often untrue, and has hence 
inferred that these phrases when explained with the proper qualifica- 
tion, and according to the laws of language are untrue. His reason- 
ings may be reduced to this enthymem: The sermon states, pp. 522, 
563, that Christ has satisfied the law and justice of God, so far and 
in such a sense as to render it not a matter of legal obligation, but a 
matter of propriety and consistency for him to regenerate some men, 
offer salvation to all men, and bestow numerous favors on the elect 
and non-elect; therefore, it follows that the phrase Christ “satisfied 
divine justice,” when interpreted according to the rules of language, 
expresses, as our author thinks, what is false. 

As the first error of the Reviewer in this charge is one of logic, so 
the second is one of controversial ethics.. He has asserted that his 
own inference from the sermon is the actual opinion of the author of 
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that sermon. And here his ethical fault is the more unseemly, be- 
cause the Reviewer's inference is illogical, and the author’s premise 
is a simple one, laid down in many of our elementary works. We 
should advise our critic to review Dr. Hey’s Canons of Controversy, 
if we could suppose him ignorant of the rule, that one should never 
impute his own inferences, especially his unwarrantable inferences, 
to another man who is innocent of them. He should not impute them 
literally, by affirming outright that the innocent has committed these 
errors; nor should he impute them figuratively, by treating the inno- 
cent as if he had been guilty of these wrong conclusions. 

If the Reviewer had pursued to its full length the principle which 
he seems to have adopted in some of his criticisms, he would have 
said, that the sermon denies the doctrine of Eternal Punishment, be- 
cause it implies that this doctrine would be true, even if there were 
to be no literal fire or worm; that the sermon denies the doctrine of 
the General Judgment, because it implies that this doctrine would be 
true, even if there were to be no opened books; that the sermon 
denies the doctrine of the Resurrection, because it implies that this 
doctrine would be true, even if the same particles of matter compos- 
ing our earthly bodies should not compose our spiritual bodies. For 
the Reviewer seems to have reasoned on the strange principle, that 
if the same doctrine be presented in two forms, one prosaic and one 
poetical, then the doctrine is denied, or is described as false to the in- 
tellect. Obviously, the sermon never intimates that any truth is false 
to the intellect. This language, and the idea suggested by it, are 
merely of the Reviewer’s imputation. He has, apparently, reasoned 
thus: the sermon affirms that certain doctrines are, at certain times, 
associated with certain images, and expressed in certain words, which 
the intellect would never have suggested for the purposes of specu- 
lation; and therefore the sermon affirms that those doctrines are 
false to the reason. Just. as if the sermon would have denied the 
truth of John 21: 25, provided that it had declared the possibility of 
the world’s containing more books than can be ever written. 

But the Reviewer is not satisfied even with these imputations. 
Although the sermon was designed to be homiletical rather than doc- 
trinal, yet it incidentally teaches the dogmatic truths of Eternal Pun- 
ishment, the Resurrection, the General Judgment, man’s Entire 
Sinfulness, his Native Corruption, his need of Regeneration by the 
interposed influence of God, the Vicarious Atonement, and “the doc- 
trines which concentre in and around” it; and it repeatedly represents 
all Christian truth as that “which God himself has matched to our 
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nicest and most delicate springs of action, and which, so highly does 
he honor our nature, he has interposed by miracles for the sake of 
revealing in his written word.”? Still, the Reviewer often character- 
izes the sermon as “inimical to the proper authority of the Bible,” 
“subversive,” “destructive” of it, as exhibiting sad affinities to 
Rationalism; and as fit to be associated in some of its doctrinal ten- 
dencies, with the writings of Schleiermacher, Réhr, Morell, etc.? — 
In his Eleventh Letter on Clerical Manners and Habits, Dr. Miller 
says: “ Let all your conduct in judicatories be marked with the most 
perfect candor and uprightness :” “ Men in the main upright and pious, 
do sometimes indulge in a species of indirect management, which 
minds delicately honorable and strictly desirous of shunning the very 
appearance of evil, would by no means have adopted. Such are the 
little arts of concealment,” etc.: “Never employ language toward 
any fellow member (of a judicatory) which you would not be willing 
to have directed toward yourself.”* 

Suppose, now, that in criticising this Review, we should use his 
own argumentum ad captandum vulgqus. There are fundamental 
heresies, that of the Theopaschites that of denying the Trinity to be 
eternal, the Godhead to be perfect, ete., of which he might be con- 
victed, as easily and as honorably as he has convicted the sermon of 
a neological spirit. Take a single illustration. It is an established 
principle, that the properties and attributes of either nature by itself, 
may be applied and ascribed to the whole person who combines two 
natures, but that the properties and attributes of the whole person 
cannot be ascribed, without qualification, to either nature by itself. 
Thus we may affirm that man, compounded of soul and body, eats and 
thinks, but not that the soul eats, nor that the body thinks; the com- 
plex being is perhaps corpulent and sentimental, but the body is not sen- 
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timental, nor the soul corpulent. On the same principle we may affirm, 
that Christ, compounded of God and man, is immutable, and died, 
but not that the man is immutable, or the God died. If we say that 
God has died, we speak poetically or erroneously. But the Review 
defends the phrase, “ God the mighty Maker died,” as “a dogmatic 
truth,” for “its strict doctrinal propriety,” its “doctrinal fidelity,’ 
and even goes so far as to state that this phrase belongs to “the lan- 
guage of speculation, of theory, of the intellect, as distinguished 
from the feelings.” But, if it be true that God the mighty Maker 
died, then it is true on the principle that all which Christ did and 
suffered, God did and suffered; and all which was done by Jehovah, 
was done also by the man Christ Jesus. And this profane principle 
the Reviewer adopts; and so accordingly he believes, not only that 
the worlds were made by a man, the eternal decrees formed by the 
son of a carpenter, but also that, as Christ, so the eternal Deity was 
born, was educated, was ignorant, was lost by his parents, was carried 
about from place to place, was fatigued ; God the Spirit was refreshed 
by food and sleep; God the Mighty was unable to bear his cross, 
was weak and not mighty; God the Maker was (contrary to one of 
the Reviewer’s creeds) both begotten and also made; God the im- 
mutable grew in stature, was subject to daily, hourly change; God 
who is ever blessed, was at one period the greatest sufferer on earth, 
was nailed to the cross; the everlasting God was dead, not living; 
and therefore unchangeable power, wisdom, blessedness, and even life 
cannot be ascribed to him, “as our Reviewer thinks.” Now, we will 
do this Reviewer the justice to say, that if we should imitate him in 
imputing to him as his own belief, the inferences which he has never 
avowed, but which might be drawn from his words, as fairly as he 
has drawn inferences from the sermon, we should do what our self- 
respect forbids us to do. 

Pitiable indeed is the logomachy of polemic divines. We have 
somewhere read, that the Berkeleians who denied the existence of 
matter, differed more in terms than in opinion from their opponents 
who affirmed the existence of matter; for the former uttered with 
emphasis, “ We cannot prove that there is an outward world,” and 
then whispered, “ We are yet compelled to believe that there is one ;” 
whereas the latter uttered with emphasis, “ We are compelled to be- 
lieve in the outward world,” and then whispered, “ Yet we cannot 
prove that there is one.” This is not precisely accurate, still it 
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illustrates the amount of difference which exists between the Re- 
viewer and the author of the humble Convention sermon. Let us 
listen to them in an imagined colloquy. The Reviewer exclaims 
aloud, “I believe in a sinful nature preceding all sinful exercise of 
it,” and then whispers, “ This passive nature is not sinful in the sense 
of being condemned by the conscience of one who never acted amiss ; 
men are not personally blamable for being born with it; they do not 
deserve the fatal sentence at the judgment merely for the way in 
which they were made.” The author exclaims aloud, “I believe 
that man’s nature preceding all exercise of it contains no such sin as 
itself deserves to be tried, blamed, condemned at the judgment, and 
punished forever,” and then he whispers, “ Still this nature, as it cer- 
tainly oceasions sin, may be sometimes called sinful in a peculiar 
sense, for the sake of intensity.”. The Reviewer cries on a high key, 
“T believe that the sin of the guilty is imputed to the innocent under 
a just administration,” and then adds in a lower tone, “ The word 
impute, however, is not here used in its more obvious meaning, and 
does not imply that the imputation affects the character of the inno- 
cent or makes them actually displeasing to God.” The author cries 
with a loud voice, “I believe that the sin of the guilty is not imputed 
to the innocent,” and then adds on a lower key, “ The innocent, how- 
ever, are made to suffer in consequence of the guilty, and being thus 
treated in certain respects as if they had done wrong, sin may be 
sometimes said, for the sake of a deep impression, to be imputed to 
them.” The Reviewer exclaims in a loud tone, “I believe that the 
innocent are justly punished for sin which they have never commit- 
ted,” and then adds in a milder accent, “'They are not punished how- 
ever in the most strict and rigid meaning of the term, but are only 
made to suffer on account of the sin of those with whom they are con- 
neeted, and for the purpose of sustaining the law as inviolable.” The 
author exclaims in a bold tone, “ I believe that the innocent are not just- 
ly punished for sin which they have never committed, for, in the words 
of Andrew Fuller,’ “ real and proper punishment is not only the in- 
fliction of natural evil for the commission of moral evil, but the in- 
fliction of the one upon the person who committed the other, and in 
displeasure against him; it not only supposes criminality, but that 
the party punished was literally the criminal :” still in a milder accent 
the author adds, “ The suffering of the innocent for the guilty may 
be sometimes called punishment with a peculiar meaning, for the 
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sake of unusual force.” The Reviewer exclaims with earnestness, 
* All men sinned in Adam,” but he explains with deliberation ; 
“ They did not literally exist in him, and his voluntary acts cannot 
be reckoned theirs strictly and properly.” The author is earnest in 
saying, “ All men did not literally exist in Adam, and could not have 
strictly and literally sinned before they existed ;” but he is careful to 
add, “ Adam’s fall was so infallibly connected with the total depravity 
of his descendants, as to give a true and deep meaning to the phrase, 
which may be sometimes used as an intense one, that they sinned in 
him.” The Reviewer proclaims aloud, “I believe in a limited but 
not general atonement,” and then whispers, “ It is sufficient, however, 
for the non-elect as well as the elect.” The author proclaims aloud, 
“T believe in a general but not limited atonement,” and then repeats 
with diminished emphasis, “ It was never decreed, however, that this 
atonement should result in the regeneration of the non-elect.” Says 
the Reviewer, “ I will use terms in their technical, although it is not 
their most obvious meaning ;” says the author, “I will generally use 
terms in their more obvious, although it is not their technical mean- 
ing.” Whereupon the Reviewer speaks out: “ You are inimical to 
the proper authority of the Bible ;” to which the author responds, 
“ You found this charge upon a mere difference about words, about 
the emphasis to be giventhem; about the modifications of voice with 
which the words are to be uttered; and it is notorious that a dispute 
about words leads to more and still more words, and ends, if it end 
at all, in hard and sharp words ; it is what our polemic divines ought 
by this time to be tired of, logomachy.” 

4, But we have already anticipated a distinct class of the Review- 
er’s unintentional mis-statements. He represents the sermon as un- 
guarded in its tendencies. He says that “it enables a man to pro- 
fess his faith in doctrines which he does not believe,”? and thus to 
advocate opposing creeds. Is such an objection worthy of sucha 
critic? Does not he himself cling to the creed that the children of 
Adam are punished for the sin of their father, and also to the Bibli- 
cal creed “that the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father ;” 
“ neither shall the children be put to death for their fathers ; every 
man shall be put to death for his own sin?” But the critic will re- 
spond, these apparent discrepancies can be reconciled; and we rejoin, 
one aim of the sermon is to show that all creeds which are allowable 
can be reconciled with each other; for, as far as allowable, they con- 
tain underneath their diversified forms the substance of the truth and 
of nothing but the truth. 
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Dr. Blair remarks? what every body knows, that “all passions, 
without exception, love, terror, amazement, indignation, anger and 
even grief throw the mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, and 
of course prompt to a hyperbolical style.” In accordance with this 
trite saying, the sermon makes an hypothetical assertion,’ that if a 
ereed be wrongly viewed as “a triumphal song of thanksgiving,” and 
if agreeably to this view it be written in the style of a highly poeti- 
cal effusion, and if when written in this style it be chanted under the 
influence of thrilling music and amid the pomp of a gorgeous ceremo- 
nial, then, in such a false position, the cantilator of such a creed may 
be so rapt in enthusiasm as to sing the ecstatic words without inquir- 
ing for their “ precise” import. Who could imagine that the follow- 
ing inference would be drawn from the foregoing truism :— If a man 
with false views of the nature of a creed, may be so overcome by the 
minstrelsy of a cathedral as to cry out, “ credo quia impossibile,” while 
he cantilates an imaginative Confession, which is obscure in its sub- 
limity, and confusing by its crowd of images; then it follows that a 
student acting, as a student ought to act, deliberately and circumspect- 
ly, may with set purpose subscribe a plain and precise creed when he 
knows it to be false both in its language'and in its meaning. The 
man who can reason thus will soon conclude that if Peter spoke on 
the mountain without knowing what he said, then he wrote his epis- 
tles under the same kind of afflatus. We cannot imagine what a 
person means by extorting such inferences, but. whatever he means, 
we forgive him. 

That the Reviewer arrives at any of his aceusations by reasoning in 
this way, we do not affirm. We cannot divine the process by which he 
comes to some of his charges. Sometimes he appears to adopt the 
premise, that the language of the Bible or of a creed must not be 
qualified at all, and if it be qualified then it is, (to use a word of his 
own) “ eyiscerated” of its meaning. But he “explains away” the 
literal import of many technical terms, just as really as they are ex- 
plained away in the sermon. And as for qualifying the language of 
the Bible, does the Reviewer infer the “real presence” from the plain 
phrase “this is my body ;” or the necessity of the pedilavium from 
the still plainer phrase, “ye ought to wash one another’s feet.” It 
were just as fair for us to affirm that he “explains away” the Bible 
when he denies that God manifests frowardness, Ps. 18: 26, as it is 
for the Reviewer to affirm that the sermon “explains it away.” He 
has used, totidem verbis, the same argument of “ rationalistic tenden- 
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cies,” which the Romanist brings against the Protestant. It is the 
notorious argumentum ad invidiam. 

But he is more definite in one of his charges. He says that the 
sermon proposes “no adequate criteria for discriminating between 
the language of feeling and that of the intellect,” leaves “every one to 
his own discretion in making the distinction, and the use of this dis- 
cretion, regulated by no fixed rules of language, is of course deter- 

“mained by caprice or taste ;” that the sermon is “perfectly arbitrary” 

in explaining figurative language, etc., and its operation “must be to 
subject [the teachings of the Bible] to the opinion and prejudices of 
the reader,” ete. 

All the principles of Morus and Ernesti on Interpretation, can- 
not, ef course, be collected into one Convention Sermon. But this 
sermon does propound some criteria for discriminating between the 
true and the false. 

One of these criteria is, the agreement of a doctrine with right 
-or Christian feeling. Whatever words this feeling sanctions are 
thereby signified to be correct in form ; whatever meaning it sanctions, 
is thereby signified to be true in fact. Every statement is to be dis- 
approved “which does not harmonize with the well ordered sensi- 
bilities of the soul.” “In this light we discern the necessity of right 
feeling, as a guide to the right proportions of faith,” pp. 546, 555. 

A second of these criteria involved in the first, is the agreement 
of a doctrine with the necessary impulses of the soul. Reason “ will 
sanction not only all pious feelings, but likewise all those which are 
essential developments of our original constitution,” p. 567.“ When- 
ever a feeling is constitutional, and cannot be expelled — whenever 
it is pious and cannot but be approved, then such of its impulses as 
are uniform, self-consistent and persevering, are data on which the 
intellect may safely reason, and by means of which it may add new 
materials to its dogmatic system.” “ Has man been created with 
érresistible instincts which impel him to believe in a falsehood? Or 
has the Christian been inspired with holy emotions, which allure him 
to an essentially erroneous faith? Is God the author of confusion, 
in his Word revealing one doctrine, and by his Spirit persuading his 
saints to rejectit?” p.544. Whatever the Reviewer may say of these 
necessary impulses, Dr. Hodge cannot disparage them, for he says 
in his Commentary on Rom. 3: 1-8, “ What God forces us, from the 
very constitution of our natures, to believe, as for example, the 
existence of the external world, our own personal identity, the differ- 
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ence between good and evil, it is at once a violation of his will and 
of the dictates of reason to deny or to question.” 

A third of these criteria involved in the two preceding is, the 
moral tendency of a doctrine. Whatever belief is on the whole 
useful, the same is thereby signified to be true; whatever mode of 
expressing this belief is useful, the same is thereby signified to be 
right. “So far as any statement is hurtful, it parts with one sign of 
its truth. In itself, or in its relations, it must be inaccurate whenever 
it is not congenial with the feelings awakened by the Divine Spirit. 
The practical utility, then, of any theological representations, is one 
criterion of their propriety.” “Here also we learn the value of the 
Bible in unfolding the suitable adaptations of truth, and in illustrat- 
ing their utility, which is on the whole so decisive a touch-stone of 
their correctness,” p. 555. The Reviewer may say, perhaps, that this 
tendency of a doctrine is “no adequate criterion” of its truth; but 
Dr. Hodge says in his Commentary on Rom. 3: 1-8, “There is no 
better evidence against the truth of any doctrine, than that its ten- 
dency is immoral.” Now, the preceding extracts from the sermon 
are not desultory passages, but are parts of lengthened paragraphs, 
the main object of which is to show that a standard of truth is to be 
found in the congeniality of a statement with pious or constitutional 
feeling, and in its moral tendencies ; see pp. 544, 545, 555-558. So far 
forth as, and in whatever sense it is agreeable and healthful to our 
moral feelings, to say that God exacts of men more than he gives 
them power to perform, to say that he imputes to them a crime which 
they never committed, just so far forth, and in just that sense, may 
we be entitled to believe those sayings as substantially true. 

But a fourth criterion propounded in the sermon is, the agreement 
of a doctrine. with the feelings of good men in general. “These unt- 
versal feelings provide us with a test for our own faith.” Pious men 
differ in the minute philosophical forms of truth, but their unanimity 
in the substance of it, indicates “the correctness of their cherished 
faith, as the agreement of many witnesses presupposes the verity of 
the narration in which they coincide.” “The broad substance of doc- 
trine around which the feelings of all renewed men” (the point of the 
argument lies in the word “renewed,” which the Reviewer changes 
into “reverent ”)* cling ever and everywhere, “must be right,” for it 


1 The sentence of the Reviewer is the following : “ The church is not infallible 
in her bodies of divinity, nor her creeds, nor catechisms, nor any logical formula ; 
but underneath all, there lies a grand substance of doctrine, around which the 
feelings of all reverent men cling,” etc., Bib, Rep. p. 654. 
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is precisely adjusted to the soul, and the soul was made for it,” pp. 
544,545. In whatever sense the feelings of all good men welcome 
the Reviewer's “dogma,” that the Maker of the world has once died, 
in that sense is the dogma indicated to be correct. 

A fifth criterion is the agreement of a doctrine with other well 
known truths. Correct figures of speech disagree with each other ; 
correct literal statements, never. The intellectual theology “regards 
a want of concinnity in a system, as a token of some false principle. 
And as it will modify itself in order to avoid the error involved in a 
contradiction, so, and for the same reason, it has authority in the last 
resort to rectify the statements which are often congenial with excited 
emotion,” p. 546. 

A sixth criterion mentioned in the sermon is, the agreement of a 
doctrine with the inferences of reason enlightened by revelation. 
The chief aim of pp. 546-550 is, to show that “as the head is placed 
above the heart in the body, so the faith which is sustained by good 
argument, should control rather than be controlled by those emotions 
which receive no approval from the judgment.” “In all investi- 
gations for truth, the intellect must be the authoritative power,’ it 
“explains, modifies, harmonizes the meaning” of all conflicting 
statements; must bring them all “into unison with the intellectual 
statements which, however unimpressive, are yet the most authori- 
tative.” And the reason draws its inferences from the works of 
God, but chiefly from his “miraculously attested” word. So far 
forth and in whatever sense it can be proved that the innocent are 
punished for the guilty, just so far forth and in that sense, is the 
statement true. It is now a noticeable fact, that at the very time 
when the Reviewer condemned the sermon, as leaving every one to 
his “caprice or taste” in distinguishing between literal and figurative 
language, he had upon his table the edition of the sermon containing 
these words :* 


“ No one hesitates to say that the poetic view of astronomy, in which the 
siti is described as masculine, the moon as-feminine, the stars as children of 
the moon, should be reduced into a consistency with the philosophical view, 
and that the demonstrable science should not be distorted so as to harmonize 
with the graceful fable. ‘Neither does any one shrink from interpreting the 
assertion, God is a rock, into an accordance with the assertion, God is a 
spirit; for both statements cannot be literally true, and the one which com 
mends itself to the intellect, is the rightful standard by which to modify the 
one suggested by the heart. Else the fancies and caprices of man will be, 
hat his reason and conscience ought to be, his guide.” 

If, then, an interpretation be intuitively perceived to be correct, o¥ 
be proved so by valid argument from the word or works of God, if it 
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1 Second pamphlet edition, p. 46, 
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substantially agree with other interpretations known to be right, if it 
have been generally received as true by “renewed” men, if it have a 
healthful moral influence, if it accord with our constitutional or pious 
feeling, then it has so many signs of its correctness. All these crite- 
ria, and others also, are stated by the author, who is “perfectly ar- 
bitrary in the application of his theory,” and according to the Review- 
er “adopts or rejects the representations of the Bible at pleasure, or 
as they happen to coincide with or contradict his own preconceived 
opinions.” 

The author does, indeed, recognize (Sermon, p. 555) the solemn 
truth that “here,” in his theme, “we see our responsibility for our 
religious belief. Here are we impressed by the fact that much of our 
probation relates to our mode of shaping and coloring the doctrines 
of theology.” We cannot escape from this probation. Our Almighty 
Sovereign designs to try our hearts in our detection of the principles 
which are communicated to us in symbols. It were, indeed, conge- 
nial with our love of ease, to have our duties for every day written 
out with exactness on the palms of our hands, that we may simply 
look and read. It were pleasant {f God had arranged the stars of 
heaven into letters and sentences all unfolding our precise relations 
to him, and modifying themselves into new testaments of truth when- 
ever we needed new light. But instead of thus accommodating our 
- listless spirit, he has required us to dig for our knowledge, to work 
out our salvation with fear and trembling; and has made the proba- 
tion of all men, and the chief probation of some men to consist in 
their mode of regulating their judgments, imagination and feelings in 
the pursuit of wholesome doctrine. Let us not attempt to flee from 
our appointed trial, but let us endure it as men with humility and 
prayer. Let us not arraign our Maker because he has sown the path 
of investigation with perils ; but let us meet the perils with a manly 
trust in his guidance. All study is dangerous; but the neglect of it 
is more so. -Candor may be abused to our hurt; bigotry will be used 
to our sorer mischief. If we aim to be fair inquirers for truth, we 
may err; if we strive to be pugnacious defenders of a party we shall 
lapse into sad mistakes. Let us ever bear in mind that we are to 
give account at the great day, not only for every idle, injurious, de- 
famatory word, but also for the narrow, clannish, sectarian spirit 
with which we may have discussed the truth. Who is sufficient, 
without God’s help, for preaching or even for thinking of that Gospel 
which “is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel.” 


1 Bip. Rep. p. 684. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


AND 


AMERICAN BIBLICAL REPOSITORY. 


As these two publications are now united, it may be well to advert to 
some of the principles on which the work will be conducted. It will be the 
constant aim of the editors and of the gentlemen who assist them, to furnish 
essays and discussions of sterling and permanent value, so that complete sets 
of the work will be regarded as an important accession to any library. Ar- 
ticles will be sought on topics which will be viewed as valuable twenty or 
fifty years hence, in preference to those of a local, temporary or merely pop- 
ular character. The weekly and monthly journals are the appropriate chan- 
nel for the presentation of subjects of a lighter or more immediately practical 
nature. ; 

The publication will embrace Theology in its widest acceptation, as com- 
prehending the Literature of the Scriptures, Biblical Criticism, Natural and 
Revealed Theology, Church History with the History of the Christian Doc- 
trines and Sacred Rhetoric. Special prominence will be given to Sacred 
Literature. It will be the aim to procure for every Number two or three 
Articles at least, explanatory or illustrative of the Scriptures, direct exposi- 
tions of the text, or discussions in the rich field of Biblical Criticism. Par- 
ticular facilities in some parts of this department are supplied by American 
Missionaries resident in Syria and Western Asia, and by travellers in the 
East. We shall endeavor to enliven the discussions of a more abstract na- 
ture by the insertion, in each Number, if possible, of one piece of biography. 
We have the promise of an Article for our April Number, on the life and 
character of the late Dr. Neander, from a gentleman who was for several 
years a pupil of the great historian. 

To a limited extent, questions in Mental and Moral Philosophy will be 
discussed, partly on account of their immediate and important bearing upon 
Theology, and partly for the sake of the intrinsic value of the questions them- 
selves. Our space, however, is so limited that we shall not be able to go far 
into this inviting field. 

Some attention will, also, be paid to Classical Literature. Many of our 
subscribers, and some of our most valued contributors, are presidents and 
professors in the colleges. No publication in this country is specifically de- 
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voted to the classical languages. They furnish many topics of special inter- 
est to the biblical student and which have important relations to Sacred 
Literature. 

In short, the great object of the conductors of this publication will be to 
furnish a Biblical and Theological Journal of an elevated character, which 
will be welcome to clergymen and enlightened laymen, which will be viewed 
abroad as doing honor to the scholarship of the United States, and which 
will directly advance the interests of sound learning and pure religion. 

ANDOVER, JAN. 1, 1851. 


Tue Brsriorneca Sacra AND AMERICAN RisiicAL REeposiTorY 
will be published at Andover, Mass. on the first of January, April, July and 
October. Each Number will contain at least 216 pages, making a volume 
of 864 pages yearly. 

The Proprietor is happy to announce the union of these two distinguished 
Quarterlies, whose titles are indicated above, believing that the talent and 
learning which has conducted them separately to the first rank among the 
Religious Quarterlies of the country, and contributed through their pages 
an amount of information, of inestimable value, on almost every subject con- 
nected with Biblical Literature, cannot fail, when thus concentrated upon 


the single united work, to render it not only truly valuable, but almost in- - 


dispensable to every clergyman and student in Theology, and of great inter- 
est to every enlightened Christian. 

Complete sets of these works are highly prized by those who are familiar 
with them, as the great storehouse of theological treasures, and it is the de- 
clared purpose of the conductors to continue the united publication “ so that 
the work will be regarded as of permanent value and an important accession 
to any library. Articles will be sought on topics which will be viewed as 
valuable twenty or fifty years hence, im preference to those of a local, tem- 
porary or merely popular character.” 


The increased patronage secured by this union has encouraged the pub- 


lisher to enlarge the present volume, and will, it is hoped, justify other im- 
provements which will materially add to the value and interest of the work, 
while it will continue to be furnished at a lower rate than any similar Peri- 
odical has ever before been offered in this country. 


Grrms. 
When not paid till the receipt of the last (Oct.) Number, $4,00. 


If paid during the year, the Publisher offers to pay the postage on all- 


Numbers sent after the subscription (4,00) is received. 


: If paid strictly in advance, the work will be sent, postage unpaid, for 
3,00. 


NOTICES OF THE WORK. 
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“We hail with much pleasure the union of these distinguished Quarterlies, 
which is this day consummated. They are hereafter to be one work, and do one 
duty forthe church and kingdom of Christ, while managed by one editorial corps. 
Tt is to be published at Andover, Mass.; the editors are Profs. Edwards and 
Park of Andover, and Profs. Robinson and H. B. Smith of New York. It will 
be issued quarterly as before, commencing with January, and though considera- 
bly increased in size, will come at the same price as before. We have been ac- 
quainted with these works through their whole history, and have always perused 
their pages with the deepest interest. 

“The Biblical Repository comes down to us richly laden with the researches 
and criticism of many successive years, and is wreathed with unfading laurels 
from its numerous brilliant triumphs over error of all forms, as drawn by igno- 
rance, superstition and tradition, from the pages of inspiration. These successive 
volumes as issued for more than twenty consecutive years, are of inestimable 
value in any theological library. The Bisrrorarca Sacra is of more modern 
date, but notwithstanding, has attained to a growth and strength equally distin- 
guished. During its whole existence it has enlisted pens from different denomi- 
nations of the first eminence, for piety, for literary taste, for metaphysical acu- 
men, and for theological grasp and power. It was very similar in character and 
aim, to the Biblical Repository, but yet, was rapidly surpassing it for ripe schol- 
arship and splendid talent. At the present time, this may be safely considered 
the leading Quarterly published in the country, which pertains to the realms of 
theological literature and science, and to be very highly appreciated, needs only 
to be read, digested and known. From the union of these works with its Ando- 
ver and New York editors, together with the ablest contributors in the country, 
we shall anticipate the most auspicious results. ‘Though more directly descend- 
ed from the congregational denomination, and mainly sustained by it, yet it is of 
a highly catholic spirit, and not by any means unfrequently, do we find articles 
there from distinguished pens of our own. Dr. Sears, Dr. Hackett, and*Prof. 
Chase of Brown University, are of the number. If we do not endorse fully its 
views on the ordinances of the gospel, yet its clear, strong and expansive views 
on the doctrines of the gospel we can, and find much in this rich fruitful field to 
charm and profit us all. We wish it much success in contending for the faith 
once delivered te the saints, and hope it will find that union is strength.” — Chris- 
tian Chronicle, Philadelphia. 


“The ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra’ and the ‘ Biblical Repository,’ both ably conducted 
theological works, have been united. The two works published separately, have 
hitherto sustained a high character for learning and talent, and their union can- 
not fail to make them still more valuable. Without endorsing every sentiment 
that has appeared, or shall appear upon its pages, we yet unhesitatingly declare 
that no theologian ought to be without this work.” — Lutheran Standard, Colum- 


bus, Ohio. 


ks “ Bibliotheca Sacra and American Biblical Repository, Jan, 1851. The initial 

; Number of a new yolume has reached us, and we immediately sit down to its 
examination. The first glimpse tells us a union has been eftected of the Ando- 
ver Quarterly with its elder brother of the same family, but now for many years 
aresident further southward and westward. The Bibliotheca enters upon its 
eighth year, and the Repository upon its twenty-first. So that it has returned 
home just’ at its majority to represent again the old homestead, ‘The conductors 
declare it their object to furnish a Biblical and Theological Journal of an ele- 
vated character, which will be welcome to clergymen and enlightened laymen, 
which will be viewed abroad as doing {honor to the scholarship of the United 
States, and which will directly advance the interests of sound learning and pure 

, religion.’ The character of both publications heretofore warrant that this object 
will be accomplished.” —American Cabinet, Jan. 18. 


“ Bibliotheca Sacra and American Biblical Repository.—These two Biblical Mag- 
azines haye been united ; for which there is cause of much gratitude—The con- 
ductors of this able Quarterly remain as before, with the addition of Prof. H. B. 
Smith of the Union Theological Seminary. The two Seminaries — Andover 
and New York—are thus united to give to the work the highest character. — 
The present Number is of more than ordinary interest. * 

As a result of the union of the two Periodicals, more than the usual proportion 
of articles on Philosophy haye been inserted in this number. To many minds, 
however, this will not seem an objection. Hereafter the subjects will exhibit a 
greater variety.” — Vermont Chronicle, Jan. 14. 


“The Bibliotheca is one of those rare and noble periodical works which no 
scholar can miss without loss. It is an ornament and an honor to the Christian 
literature of America. It combines great thoroughness and accuracy of inyesti- 
gation, with great independence of argument and of thought. While diligently 
enriched by its learned conductors with the choicest accumulations of the Ger- 
man students, transferred into an English style always clear, and usually elegant, 
it gives its readers also the best fruits of the original thinking of its editors.” — 
Independent, New York, Nov. 14, 1850. 


“ This prince of American Quarterlies is before us, and fully sustains its high 
distinctive character.” — Chicago Prairie Herald, Nov. 6, 1850. 


“The Bibliotheea Sacra, conducted by B. B. Edwards and E. A. Park, for 
Noyember, (Andover, W. F. Draper,) abounds in choice and recondite learning, 
with a sufficient sprinkling of popular articles to attract the attention of general 
readers. ‘The Life and Character of De Wette’ gives an instructive account 
of the position and influence of that eminent German theologian. The whole 
number is highly creditable to the condition of sacred literature in this country.” 
— Harper's Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1850. 


iG A few complete sets of the BrstrormEeca Sacra are offered at the fol- 
lowing reduced prices, viz., the seven volumes neatly bound in black cloth, at 
$21,00, or in half Russia, Turkey or Calf, with marbled edges, at $25,00. 
W. F. DRAPER, Publisher. 
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